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PREFACE 


Organizational behavior is a social science discipline—much like cultural anthropology, eco- 
nomics, political science, psychology, and sociology. That means that it utilizes the scientific 
method to establish truth and to validate its theories. It is a discipline that historically 
has had its intellectual home in business schools. It is a new discipline relative to the other 
social sciences, having its origins in the mid-twentieth century. The key points are that it is a 
science and that it has a history, which though short has been quite turbulent. 

Although the exact boundaries of the discipline are somewhat fuzzy, organizational behav- 
ior’s focus is clearly on the world of organizations. The concern is first with the behavior and 
nature of people within organizations, and second with the behavior and nature of organiza- 
tions within their environments. The term organizational behavior initially had reference only 
to the behavior and nature of people in organizations. Given the fuzziness of its boundaries, 
the discipline always had a tendency to stretch beyond that domain, however. By the time it 
was approaching 25 years of age, it clearly had staked a claim to incorporating the behavior 
and nature of organizations as well. This is historically consistent in that both the study of 
the behavior and nature of people and the study of the behavior and nature of organizations 
emerged in the business schools in the same places at the same times. 

Inline with its professional school origins, organizational behavior is an applied discipline, 
concerned with matters of practice and application. Despite this orientation, it has relatively 
few members who actually devote their primary professional efforts to the practice of organi- 
zational behavior in business and other organizational settings; rather, most are concentrated 
in academia—teaching, writing, and conducting research. In my opinion this is unfortunate; 
the field would be better off, not by reducing its academic efforts, but by expanding its prac- 
titioner efforts. 

Several other terms have become intertwined with organizational behavior over the years, 
although none has achieved quite the same level of acceptance. One is organization theory, 
which has come to refer almost exclusively to the study of the behavior and nature of or- 
ganizations in their environments. A second is organization(al) science, which appears to 
cover essentially the same ground as organizational behavior, and which in many respects I 
prefer as a designation for our field. However, right now organizational behavior has won 
the day. Finally there is the term organization studies, which also has a broad connotation 
that extends at least in the recent period beyond the science of organizations to incorporate 
several different philosophic positions. 

Having explained what organizational behavior is, I need to say something about what it 
is not. It is not strategic management, a field which has emerged and achieved stature more 
recently than organizational behavior and which has differentiated itself at the border that 
previously existed between organizational behavior and economics, borrowing from and 
overlapping with each. Also organizational behavior is not economics, although in recent years 
there has been some confounding of the two fields and some even foresee a possible future 
takeover of organizational behavior by economics. However, economics was well established 
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in business schools long before organizational behavior arrived, and organizational behavior 
was spawned, in large part at the behest of economists, as a separate and distinct discipline. 
Historically the two are clearly different entities with very different origins. 

Finally, organizational behavior is not philosophy. That, however, is a rather complex story. 
As a science our field is closely tied to, though separate from, the philosophy of science. In 
this respect it is like all other sciences, and the relationship can be expected to continue as 
long as organizational behavior defines itself as a social science. But philosophy has been 
threaded into organizational behavior in other respects as well from the very beginning, not 
always to the benefit of either field. Sometimes, in the hands of certain individuals, organi- 
zational behavior and philosophy have become almost indistinguishable from one another. 
Understanding what is involved here requires a background in the nature of science, scientific 
theory, scientific research, and in the history of science—in short in the scientific founda- 
tions of the field. It also requires a background in the ways in which philosophy has become 
threaded into organizational behavior at various points in time. 

In point of fact we all participate in various organizations such as schools, companies, and 
hospitals throughout our lives, and we devote a large percentage of our time to such participa- 
tion. Most people would like to function more effectively in organizations and to contribute 
to more effective functioning of the organizations themselves. It seems logical that the more 
we know about organizations and the way they operate, the better our chances of coping with 
them adequately and of achieving our own goals within them and for them. Giving us this 
knowledge is what theories of organizational behavior attempt to do. 


WHY THESE THEORIES? 


This book considers 35 theories and their practices (24 in regular chapters and 11 briefly in 
epilogues). These theories were selected from a larger listing of 73 theories of organizational 
behavior created to include the most significant theories of the field, if not necessarily the most 
valid or practical. This larger listing was developed from existing books devoted to surveying 
the organizational behavior theoretical literature. These 73 were reduced to the 35 presented 
here by applying criteria specified in the following manner: 


Practical Usefulness 


Usefulness in practice was established by the author depending on the extent to which such 
applications existed, the extent of the research on these applications, and the support for prac- 
tical use provided by this research. Endorsements by practitioners provided in the literature 
were considered too, but no attempt was made to establish the facts regarding the extent of 
actual use in practice; the latter were believed to be so subject to faddism as to be unreliable. 
The practical usefulness ratings were made on a five-point scale (with 5 as the high point). 
Only applications with evaluations of 3 or above were included among the 35; thus all were 
judged to be at the acceptable level or better. 


Theoretical Validity 
Validity was determined by the author based on an assessment of the research on the theory, 


both as to its quantity and the support it provided. The “goodness” of the theoretical state- 
ments was considered as well, as were evaluations by other reviewers including meta-analyses. 
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These summary ratings were made on a five-point scale (with 5 as the high point). They are 
included here primarily for information purposes. 


Importance Rating 


The 71 organizational behavior experts who responded to a survey rated the 73 theories on 
a seven-point scale (with 7 as the high value) with regard to the theory's importance to the 
field. These ratings also were included primarily for information purposes. 


Institutionalization 


An institution may be defined as a cognitive, normative, or regulative structure or activity 
that provides stability and meaning to social behavior. Thus, theories that have the backing 
of institutionalization are widely known and endorsed. The distribution of importance rat- 
ings for each theory was analyzed to determine whether the frequencies in the upper half of 
the distribution departed from normal curve expectations and, if so, whether this deviation 
represented an exaggeration of the frequencies sufficient to produce statistical significance. 
Those theories that achieved significance were said to be institutionalized. Further detail on 
institutional theory is given in chapter 26. 


THE ESSENTIAL THEORIES 


Essential theories are those given chapter status; as indicated, they number 24. The criteria 
for inclusion in this group were the following: 


A practical usefulness value of 4 or 5. 

A theoretical validity of 4 or 5. 

An importance rating of 5.00 or above. 

A practical usefulness of 3, plus a theoretical validity of 3, and an importance 
rating of 4.00 to 4.99 (i.e., the next-highest category on the three measures noted 
above). 

5. Institutionalization. 


ont 


Some theories of course met multiple criteria. The essential theories and their criteria are 
treated in greater detail in the other books of this series. The 11 theories and their applications 
that met the requirement of a practical usefulness score of 3, but did not attain the criteria for 
qualification as essential theories, are noted only in the epilogues. 


STRUCTURE OF THE BOOK 


As noted in the contents, this book is divided into seven parts. In Part I are two chapters 
intended to set the scene for what follows. The objective is to provide background on scien- 
tific theory and on practical considerations, both as cornerstones to what follows. Perhaps 
some readers have a sufficient degree of orientation on such matters to be able to skip this 
introduction and move directly to the theories and practices themselves. Nevertheless these 
two chapters contain a considerable amount of material that is new; almost 70 percent of the 
references cite publications dated 2000 or later. I recommend at least a quick skim, and for 
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those who are reasonably new to the field this should be the needed background to decipher 
what follows. 

Parts II through УП take up theories of organizational behavior that have qualified practical 
applications in different groupings. Each part contains both focal chapters and an appropriate 
epilogue. Parts II and II take up theories of motivation and leadership, respectively, as well as 
their practical applications. The boundaries are somewhat artificial here, because there have 
been many shifting identifications, but do not be too concerned about this. Decision making 
as an organizational process is considered in Part IV. Part V takes up systems concepts that 
in their open-systems version deal with interactions between organizations and their envi- 
ronments. These theories have their roots about equally in psychology and sociology. In the 
following grouping the early theory of Max Weber is central. Part VI begins with theories that 
are of an essentially sociological origin and that build upon Weber. It ends, however, with two 
theories that draw upon organization development, and in the process present what can only 
be construed as attacks against bureaucracy theory and the structure it portrays. Finally, Part 
VII considers theories that represent the cornerstone of present-day organizational sociol- 
ogy; these differ in their origins, but have substantial overlapping content and some common 
constructs as well. 

All of these theories have specific applications to practice that are tied closely to the theories 
involved. Some of the applications generated do not have much research to support them, but 
every theory considered has at least one such application that can be recommended. These 
practical extensions do have research evidence behind them. 


STRUCTURE OF THE CHAPTERS 


After the book's introductory material in Part 1, the remaining chapters follow a generally 
consistent format. An outline covering the various headings of the chapter provides a road- 
map facilitating progress through the discussion, and a guide to finding a way out should the 
reader get lost en route. The introductory material includes as well the evaluations assigned 
for practical usefulness, theoretical validity, and the importance rating, all expressed in terms 
of the number of stars allocated, in addition to a source or sources within the present series 
from which more information may be obtained. This material should prove helpful at the 
onset of the discussion to guide the reader as to what to expect in each instance. 

Following the introductory material for each chapter, the theory is presented. In a few 
instances this represents an early comprehensive statement with only a few changes subse- 
quently, but much more frequently the development of the theory extends over a number of 
years. Some theories are still in transition and development at this writing. This theoretical 
statement is followed by a treatment of the practical applications that have been created, as 
well as the research that has been done on them and on the theory. These treatments are pre- 
sented in some combination depending on the demands of the particular chapter. In analyzing 
the research, I am rarely able to consider all possible studies, but every effort is made to take 
up the more significant ones. Meta-analyses and evaluative reviews are relied upon heavily 
in reaching conclusions. 

In the conclusions section per se, I attempt to evaluate each theory-practice combination, 
drawing upon the judgments of others as well as my own. The chapter-end references that 
follow are numerous, providing both a developmental chronology of theoretical statements 
and a record of significant research. This is partly to document statements made in the text, 
but it also provides a list of sources to follow up should the reader wish to learn more about 
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a particular practice. The total number of references runs to over 1,200. Some 43 percent of 
these have been published in 2000 or more recently, supporting the contention that this is a 
thoroughly up-to-date volume. 

A word is in order regarding the epilogues that have been inserted at the end of Parts II 
through VII. Two of these merely note that no additional practices meet the criteria for men- 
tion, above and beyond what is considered in the chapters. In four instances, however, there 
are practices to discuss (all with a usefulness index of 3) even though the theories involved 
do not meet the criteria for being labeled essential. In these four cases data on evaluations 
and sources of additional information are provided for each theory-practice combination. The 
treatment that follows is much abbreviated as contrasted with the chapters. The reason for 
using this vehicle is that it allows for deserved recognition and exposure, while at the same 
time making it possible to comply with space limitations for the book as a whole. 


John B. Miner 
Eugene, Oregon 
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PARTI 


THE CORNERSTONES OF SCIENTIFIC 
THEORY AND PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


CHAPTER 1 


ON THE NATURE OF THEORY 


How Theory Is Embedded in Science 
Theory Defined 
How Theory Works 
Assumptions of Science, Theorizing, and Testing Theory 
Theory Building 
Defining a Good (or Strong) Theory 
Criteria 
Implications of Good and Bad Theory 
Scientific Decision Making 
Conclusions 


We are concerned with the relationship between theory, embedded as it is in science, and 
practical applications. As a starting point we focus on the nature of theory. 


HOW THEORY IS EMBEDDED IN SCIENCE 


Science is an enterprise by which a particular kind of ordered knowledge is obtained about 
natural phenomena by means of controlled observations and theoretical interpretations; thus 
theory is at the heart of science from the beginning. Ideally this science, of which organiza- 
tional behavior is a part, lives up to the following: 


The definitions are precise. 

The data-collecting is objective. 

The findings are replicable. 

The approach is systematic and cumulative. 

The purposes are understanding and prediction and, in the applied arena, control 
(Berelson and Steiner 1964). 


Cop Gh 


The usually accepted goals of scientific effort are to increase understanding and to facilitate 
prediction (Dubin 1978). At its best, science will achieve both of these goals. However, there 
are many instances in which prediction has been accomplished with considerable precision, 
even though true understanding of the underlying phenomena is minimal; this is characteristic 
of much of the forecasting that companies do as a basis for planning, for example. Similarly, 
understanding can be far advanced, even though prediction lags behind. For instance, we know 
a great deal about the various factors that influence the level of people’s work performance, but 
we do not know enough about the interaction of these factors in specific instances to predict 
with high accuracy exactly how well a certain individual will do in a particular position. 

In an applied field, such as organizational behavior, the objectives of understanding and 
prediction are joined by a third objective—influencing or managing the future, and thus 
achieving control. An economic science that explained business cycles fully and predicted 
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fluctuations precisely would represent a long step toward holding unemployment at a desired 
level. Similarly, knowledge of the dynamics of organizations and the capacity to predict 
the occurrence of particular structures and processes would seem to offer the possibility of 
engineering a situation to maximize organizational effectiveness. To the extent that limited 
unemployment or increased organizational effectiveness are desired, science then becomes a 
means to these goals. In fact much scientific work is undertaken to influence the world around 
us. To the extent that applied science meets such objectives, it achieves a major goal; this is 
where matters of practical application come in. 

Scientific method evolves in ascending levels of abstractions (Brown and Ghiselli 1955). 
At the most basic level, it portrays and retains experience in symbols. The symbols may be 
mathematical, but to date in organizational behavior they have been primarily linguistic. 

Once converted to symbols, experience may be mentally manipulated, and relationships 
may be established. 

Description utilizes symbols to classify, order, and correlate events. It remains at a low 
level of abstraction and is closely tied to observation and sensory experience. In essence it 
is a matter of ordering symbols to make them adequately portray events. The objective is to 
answer “what” questions. 

Explanation moves to a higher level of abstraction in that it attempts to establish meanings 
behind events. It attempts to identify causal, or at least concomitant, relationships so that 
observed phenomena make some logical sense. 


Theory Defined 


At its maximal point, explanation creates theory. Scientific theory is a patterning of logi- 
cal constructs, or interrelated symbolic concepts, into which the known facts regarding a 
phenomenon, or theoretical domain, may be fitted. A theory is a generalization, applicable 
within stated boundaries, that specifies the relationships between factors. Thus it is an 
attempt to make sense out of observations that in and of themselves do not contain any 
inherent and obvious logic (Dubin 1976). The objective is to answer “how,” “when,” and 
“why” questions. 

Since theory is so central to science, a certain amount of repetition related to this topic 
may be forgiven. Campbell (1990) defines theory as a collection of assertions, both verbal 
and symbolic, that identifies what variables are important for what reasons, specifies how they 
are interrelated and why, and identifies the conditions under which they should be related or 
not. Sutton and Staw (1995) place their emphasis somewhat differently, but with much the 
same result. For them theory is about the connections among phenomena, a story about why 
acts, events, structure, and thoughts occur. It emphasizes the nature of causal relationships, 
identifying what comes first as well as the timing of events. It is laced with a set of logically 
interconnected arguments. It can have implications that we have not previously seen and that 
run counter to our common sense. 


How Theory Works 


Figure 1.1 provides a picture of the components of a theory. A theory is thus a system of 
constructs and variables with the constructs related to one another by propositions and the 
variables by hypotheses. The whole is bounded by the assumptions, both implicit and explicit, 
that the theorist holds with regard to the theory (Bacharach 1989). 
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Figure 1.1 The Components of Theories and How They Function 
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Constructs are “terms which, though not observational either directly or indirectly, may 
be applied or even defined on the basis of the observables” (Kaplan 1964, 55). They are 
abstractions created to facilitate understanding. Variables are observable, they have multiple 
values, and they derive from constructs. In essence they are operationalizations of constructs 
created to permit the testing of hypotheses. In contrast to the abstract constructs, variables 
are concrete. Propositions are statements of relationships among constructs. Hypotheses are 
similar statements involving variables. Research attempts to refute or confirm hypotheses, 
not propositions per se. 

All theories occupy a domain within which they should prove effective and outside of which 
they should not. These domain-defining, bounding assumptions (see Figure 1.1) are in part 
a product of the implicit values held by the theorist relative to the theoretical content. These 
values typically go unstated and if that is the case, they cannot be measured. Spatial bound- 
aries restrict the effective use of the theory to specific units, such as types of organizations 
or kinds of people. Among these, cultural boundaries are particularly important for theory 
(Cheng, Sculli, and Chan 2001). Temporal boundaries restrict the effective use of the theory 
to specific time periods. To the extent they are explicitly stated, spatial and temporal boundar- 
ies can be measured and thus made operational. Taken together, they place some limitation 
on the generalizability of a theory. These boundary-defining factors need not operate only to 
specify the domain of a theory, however; all may serve in stating propositions and hypotheses 
as well. For example time has recently received considerable attention as a variable that may 
enter into hypotheses (George and Jones 2000; Mitchell and James 2001). 

Organizational behavior has often been criticized for utilizing highly ambiguous theoretical 
constructs—it is not at all clear what they mean (see, for example, Sandelands and Drazin 
1989). This same ambiguity can extend to boundary definitions and domain statements. In 
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a cynical vein Astley and Zammuto (1992) even argue that this ambiguity is functional for 
a theorist in that it increases the conceptual appeal of a theory. Conflicting positions do not 
become readily apparent, and the domain of application may appear much greater than the 
empirical reality. The creation of such purposeful ambiguity can extend the constructs and 
ideas of a theory into the world of practice to an extent that is not empirically warranted. Not 
surprisingly these views immediately met substantial opposition (see, for example, Beyer 
1992). The important point, however, is that science does not condone this type of theoreti- 
cal ambiguity. Precise definitions are needed to make science effective (Locke 2003), and a 
theory that resorts to ambiguity is to that extent a poor theory. 


ASSUMPTIONS OF SCIENCE, THEORIZING, AND 
TESTING THEORY 


Science must make certain assumptions about the world around us. These assumptions might 
not be factually true, and to the extent they are not, science will have less value. However, to 
the extent science operates on these assumptions and produces a degree of valid understand- 
ing, prediction, and influence, it appears more worthwhile to utilize them. Science assumes, 
first, that certain natural groupings of phenomena exist, so that classification can occur and 
generalization within a category is meaningful. For some years, for instance, the field then 
called business policy, operating from its origins in the case method, assumed that each com- 
pany is essentially unique. This assumption effectively blocked the development of scientific 
theory and research in the field. Increasingly, however, the assumption of uniqueness has been 
disappearing, and generalizations applicable to classes of organizations have emerged (see, for 
instance, Steiner and Miner 1986). As a result, scientific theory and research are burgeoning 
in the field of strategic management. 

Second, science assumes some degree of constancy, or stability, or permanence in the 
world. Science cannot operate in a context of complete random variation; the goal of valid 
prediction is totally unattainable under such circumstances. Thus objects and events must 
retain some degree of similarity from one time to another. In a sense this is an extension of 
the first assumption, but now over time rather than across units (see McKelvey 1997 for a 
discussion of these premises). For instance, if organizational structures, once introduced, 
did not retain some stability, any scientific prediction of their impact on organizational per- 
formance would be impossible. Fortunately they do have some constancy, but not always as 
much as might be desired. 

Third, science assumes that events are determined and that causes exist. This is the essence 
of explanation and theorizing. It may not be possible to prove a specific causation with absolute 
certainty, but evidence can be adduced to support certain causal explanations and reject others. 
In any event, if one does not assume some kind of causation, there is little point in scientific 
investigation; the assumption of determinism is what sparks scientific effort. If, for instance, 
one assumes that organizational role prescriptions do not influence individual performance, 
then the whole area of organizational design moves outside the realm of scientific inquiry. 
Organizational behavior must assume some kind of causal impact of the organization on its 
members. It then becomes the task of science to determine the nature of this impact. 

Finally, because science is firmly rooted in observation and experience, it is necessary to 
assume some degree of trustworthiness for the human processes of perceiving, remember- 
ing, and reasoning. This trustworthiness is always relative, but it must exist to some degree. 
The rules under which science operates are intended to increase the degree of reliability with 
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which scientific observation and recording operate. The purpose is to achieve an objective, 
rational, replicable result, which will be convincing to those who are knowledgeable in the 
area of study. 

The rules of scientific inquiry specify, first of all, that if the findings of research are to 
be replicated and the generalizations from research are to be valid, concepts must be clearly 
defined in terms of the procedures used to measure them. 

Second, scientific observation must be controlled so that causation may be attributed cor- 
rectly. The objective is to be certain that an outcome is in fact produced by what is believed 
to produce it and not by something else. Control of this kind is achieved through the use of 
various experimental designs, or through measurement and statistical adjustment. 

Third, because science is concerned with generalization to contexts that extend far beyond 
a given experiment, it is essential that research utilize samples that are adequate in both 
size and conditions of their selection. One must have confidence that the results obtained 
are generalizable and can be put to use outside the research situation. The field of statistics 
becomes important for organizational behavior because of its potential for determining how 
much confidence can be placed in a particular research outcome. 

Fourth, and this bears repeating, science requires that its propositions, hypotheses, and 
theories be stated in terms that can be tested empirically. This is where philosophy and sci- 
ence part company. Unfortunately, in the past organizational behavior has not always clearly 
separated scientific from philosophic statements. The result has been considerable confusion, 
and on occasion effort has been wasted on attempts to test theories that are not really testable 
as stated. Bacharach (1989) provides a good discussion of this falsifiability requirement. 


THEORY BUILDING 


A distinction is often made between deductive and inductive theory. In building a theory by 
deduction, one first establishes a set of premises. Then certain logical consequences of these 
premises are deduced and subsidiary concepts are established. The starting point is rational 
thought, and logical consistency is a major concern in development of the theory. Often such 
theories are stated in mathematical terms. 

Inductive theory, in contrast, builds up from observation, often from research, rather than 
down from a set of premises. Essentially one puts together a theory that best seems to ex- 
plain what is known in a given area at the present time. Then new tests of this theory, or of 
hypotheses derived from it, are carried out just as they would be if the theory were developed 
deductively. 

Gottfredson (1983) points to three ways in which inductive theory may be developed from 
research findings. First, one may immerse oneself in the data generated by past research, 
but with a healthy skepticism regarding any interpretations by others found with these data. 
Second, one may pick one or more specific patterns of results to explain, thus narrowing the 
theory-building task to a more limited domain than general theory. Finally, one may try to 
resolve inconsistencies, anomalies, puzzling results, and incompatible points of view in the 
literature and in the data reported there. 

A major pitfall in the use of the inductive approach in theory building is that the research 
from which the theory is induced may tend to become confused with an adequate test of the 
theory. Thus the same research is used twice for two different purposes, and a self-fulfilling 
prophecy results. In the case of truly deductive theories, this is not possible. When theories 
are developed inductively, it is crucial that they be tested on a new sample in a manner that is 
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entirely independent of the pretheory research. If one goes back to the prior sample or to data 
used in developing the theory, anything unique and ungeneralizable (attributable to chance 
fluctuation) in that particular situation is very likely to be confirmed. As a result a theory that 
is erroneous in the areas of generalization and practical usefulness may well be accepted. 

Itis actually more useful to think of theories as falling at points along a deductive-inductive 
continuum than as falling into distinct categories. Probably no theory is completely devoid 
of some inductive input. On the other hand there are instances arising from entirely inductive 
processes. Such instances are often referred to as dust-bowl empiricism, implying that no 
theory is involved at all. However, the result may look very much like a theory. 

An example of dust-bowl empiricism would be a study in which a great many measures, 
say several hundred, are obtained on a sample of organizations. These data are then put into a 
computer, and closely related measures are identified through the use of correlation techniques, 
factor analysis, or some similar procedure. What emerges is a set of hypothesized relation- 
ships among variables—a set of statements very much like an inductively derived theory. This 
"theory" is then tested on a new sample of organizations, using the appropriate measures to 
make sure that it does not incorporate relationships that represent mere chance fluctuations 
associated with the particular sample from which the theory was induced. 

Any theory, irrespective of the method of construction and the extent of research con- 
firmation, should always be treated as provisional. Theories are constructed to be modified 
or replaced as new knowledge is developed; this is the way science advances. Furthermore, 
modification on the basis of research tends to be inductive rather than deductive. Findings 
emerge that do not quite fit the existing theory. Accordingly the theory is changed so that 
these new data can be explained, and a test is then made of the revised theory. As a result of 
this kind of theoretical tinkering, even predominantly deductive theories may take on a strong 
inductive element over time; if they do not, they may well be replaced. 


DEFINING A GOOD (OR STRONG) THEORY 


In order to evaluate theories, science needs some criteria for deciding whether a theory is good 
or not so good. It is evident from what has been said already that some explanatory statements 
may not meet the requirements of scientific theory at all, and that what was good theory at 
one time may be not-so-good theory some years later, as knowledge develops. 


Criteria 


First, theories should contribute to the goals of science. They should aid understanding, per- 
mit prediction, and facilitate influence. The more they do these things, the better they are. A 
theory that is comprehensive in its coverage of the phenomena that it explains is preferable 
to one that is limited in scope. However, broad scope alone is not enough. Many so-called 
grand theories attempt too much and fail simply because they do not really explain the wide 
range of phenomena they attempt to consider. 

Second, there should be a clear delineation of the domain of the theory as indicated in 
Figure 1.1. The boundaries of application should be specified so that the theory is not utilized 
in situations for which it was never intended and is therefore useless. Definition of the cover- 
age of a theory often has been neglected in the social sciences generally (Dubin 1978), and 
the field of organizational behavior is no exception. 

Third, theory should direct research efforts to important matters. The number of research 
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studies that could be done in the world is almost infinite. Yet most of these studies, even if 
the time and effort to carry them out were available, would not yield significant results in a 
statistical sense, and many of those that did would be trivial in terms of their usefulness. Good 
theory helps us focus research efforts on salient variables, identify important relationships, 
and come up with truly significant findings in every sense of the word. Basically, then, good 
theory protects the researcher from wasting time. 

Fourth, theories at their best yield a kind of added value to research efforts. If several key 
hypotheses derived from a theory are confirmed by research, then the whole body of the theory 
becomes available for use. Thus theory-based research can yield not just a few isolated facts, 
but powerful explanation and prediction across the whole domain of the theory. This aspect 
of good theory is one of its most practical consequences. Unfortunately many theories do not 
have this cumulative character. 

Fifth, theories should be readily testable. It should be clear exactly what must be done 
to either confirm or disconfirm them. On occasion experimenters will carry out studies that 
they believe to be adequate tests of a theory, only to have the theorist say, “That is not what I 
meant." When theory is well formulated, this situation should rarely arise. Ideally the theorist 
will identify the variables of the theory in operational terms. 

Sixth, good theory is not only confirmed by research derived from it, but is also logically 
consistent within itself and with other known facts. In the case of complex theories, it is 
entirely possible to develop propositions that would predict diametrically opposed outcomes 
in the same situation. This is particularly likely to happen when the theorist comes at the 
same subject matter from different directions, using different concepts and assumptions. 
Such internal, logical inconsistencies must be ironed out if the theory is to be of much use. 
Furthermore, theories do not exist in a vacuum; they are part of the total body of scientific 
knowledge. At any given time it may not be entirely clear how a particular theory fits into the 
larger scientific configuration, but a theory that from the outset quite obviously does not fit 
at all is to that degree deficient. Theories should build on what is known and fit consistently 
into the entire network of existing knowledge (Hartman 1988). 

Seventh, the best theory is the one that is simplest in statement. If a given set of phenomena 
can be explained parsimoniously with a few variables, that theory should be preferred over 
one that achieves the same level of explanation with a much more complex set of variables 
and relationships. Science does not value complexity in its own right; there is enough of that 
all around us in nature. Highly complex and involved theories are often very difficult to put 
into practice. Thus the ultimate objective must be to replace them with simpler explanations. 
Unfortunately the process of modifying inductive theory often demands that new constructs 
and variables be added continually as unanticipated findings emerge and need to be explained. 
Under such circumstances a theory may fall of its own weight, for it is just too cumbersome 
to be useful. 

A number of these points, and a few more, are summarized in a set of guidelines for writ- 
ing good theory set forth in the introduction to a special section on theoretical models and 
conceptual analyses contained in the Journal of Applied Psychology: 


Good theory offers novel insights. 

Good theory is interesting. 

Good theory is focused and cohesive. 

Good theory is grounded in the relevant literature but offers more than a review or 
integration of this literature. 


mp d bam 
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5. Good theory presents clearly defined constructs and offers clear, thorough, and 
thoughtful explanations of how and why the constructs in the model are linked. 

6. Good theory is testable. 

7. Good theory . . . has practical implications. 

8. Good theory is well written (Klein and Zedeck 2004, 932-33). 


Implications of Good and Bad Theory 


Theories that consistently fail to attain criteria such as these (and thus ultimately emerge as 
bad) can have negative consequences for science (Webster and Starbuck 1988). They can 
well sustain themselves for a considerable period of time and lead science in wrong direc- 
tions. They can also produce confusion and conflict, which block scientific progress. АП 
this argues for the immediate testing of new theories so that their status can be established 
quickly. Without this the risk of impediment to scientific advance is substantial. Unfortunately 
organizational behavior has not always achieved the urgency in testing its theories that might 
be most effective. 

Writing in the Harvard Business Review under the title "Why Hard-Nosed Executives 
Should Care about Management Theory,’ Christensen and Raynor (2003) note that good theo- 
ries are valuable in part because they help make predictions; since reliable data are available 
only from the past, using strong theories of causality is the only way a manager can peer into 
the future with confidence. In addition, sound theories help to interpret the present and thus 
to understand what is happening, and why. Good theories make it possible to differentiate the 
signals that portend significant changes in the future from the noise that means nothing. 

At a very high level of abstraction, the ultimate goal of science, and its theory as well, is 
to discover truth. This involves a firm belief that there is a reality out there external to the 
observer within which this truth exists. The process of seeking knowledge of this truth, which 
is based in reality, is plagued with uncertainty. Science seeks truth with the full recognition 
that it never can be known with absolute certainty—only approximations to certainty are 
possible. This view has been categorized as "scientific realism" or “organizational realism” 
(McKelvey 1997). Such a view reflects the predominant position in organizational behavior 
at the present time. 

However, a minority position does exist. This position emphasizes the socially constructed 
nature of organizational phenomena and espouses a subjectivity that seems to deny the exis- 
tence of outside reality altogether (see Weiss 2000 for an extended discussion of this view). 
Accordingly truth takes a backseat to novelty, provocativeness, and uniqueness. In this view 
the goal of theory construction and the basis for theory evaluation is not truth, but uniqueness 
(Mone and McKinley 1993). These are not the values of science, but they do reflect a current 
philosophic position. However, it is important to indicate that the mere fact that a theory is 
socially constructed does not necessarily make it incompatible with truth and objectivity—thus 
with the goals and methods of science (Meckler and Baillie 2003). 


SCIENTIFIC DECISION MAKING 


From what has been said previously in this chapter it should be apparent that scientific deci- 
sion processes are characterized by a considerable degree of conservatism (Miner and Raju 
2004). Caution and skepticism are the hallmarks of science. А scientist remains neutral until 
a convincing body of evidence is accumulated. This is a major aspect of scientific objectivity. 
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Hunch and bias provide no basis for decisions; only controlled research and substantiated 
theory will do. “I don't know" thus becomes not only an acceptable answer to a question, but 
in many cases a highly valued one. By admitting that adequate knowledge to solve a prob- 
lem or to make a decision is lacking, science opens the matter to research. From a scientific 
viewpoint the greatest error occurs when inadequate or insufficient data are overinterpreted or 
overgeneralized, so that an unsolved problem is accepted as solved. Errors of this kind block 
scientific progress, because the identification of problems is made extremely difficult. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A number of theories of organizational behavior appear to have met the criteria for being 
judged as good at the present time. Other books in this series present these theories in detail 
and the research dealing with them. There are nineteen such theories treated in Organizational 
Behavior 1: Essential Theories of Motivation and Leadership (Miner 2005) and 21 such 
theories treated in Organizational Behavior 2: Essential Theories of Process and Structure 
(Miner 2006a). These theories are not necessarily good (or strong) in every respect, but to 
be so designated, and thus considered “essential,” they must exhibit certain positive aspects. 
More detail on the strength of organizational behavior theories is contained in Miner 2006b. 
All in all the evidence indicates that organizational behavior has advanced to the point where 
it possesses a goodly number of theories that make a substantial contribution to the knowledge 
base of the field. For a discussion of how science and a commitment to theory have influenced 
the thinking of one person who has been a part of this developmental process for a number 
of years, see Donaldson 2005. 
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Conclusions 


Тће other cornerstone of this volume, beyond theory, is practical application. Practice, however, 
in its current state is an ever-changing jumble of techniques which does not possess a coherent 
internal logic in the same sense as does theory. Some generalizations can be set forth regarding 
the nature of practice, but much more of what can be said applies to the relationship of practice 
with theory. Science with its dedication to theory and research has now come to dominate the 
academic side of organizational behavior, thus providing a legitimacy and status that did not exist 
before. However, the practical side of the field continues to reside in some prescientific backwater, 
without recognition, or in many cases without either legitimacy or status. Science does not provide 
the same type of guidelines for management practice that it does, for instance, for medical prac- 
tice. Solid research of real practical relevance often is ignored in the jumble of importunings with 
which a manager is constantly faced. Being based on scientific evidence does not typically cause 
an approach to stand out in the minds of managers, as it does with physicians. This state of affairs 
may be justified, but often is not. Hopefully, this book will serve to demonstrate that more often 
than not the rather low regard many managers have for organizational science is not justified. 


THE SOURCES OF PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


Original, and creative, practical applications to human resource and other areas of management derive 
from two major sources. One is simply a response to a practical problem—a problem arises or is 
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recognized, and then someone develops a potential solution. If the problem is widespread and the solu- 
tion appealing, the practice is likely to receive expanded currency. Approaches of this kind may well 
produce mere passing fads, but on occasion they can represent substantial contributions as well. 

A second, very different, approach is that a theory is created, not so much to solve a practi- 
cal problem as to solve a scholarly one. The theory and the research on it evolve and at some 
point in the total process an application to the world of practice emerges. In organizational 
behavior these applications have tended to appear early in the theory's history, but not always. 
In any event, once the application is recognized as having some value, it and its theory take 
on separate identities that develop in their own ways and at their own rates. The advantage 
that these theory-based applications have, however, is that they are embedded in a scientific 
context with theoretical logic and research to support them. 

This volume is about the second approach. In connection with a survey of 73 major organi- 
zational behavior theories, we found that 11 (1596) had produced highly useful applications, 
another 28 (3896) had produced applications that appeared to be of somewhat lesser quality or 
with less consistent research support, and 34 (4796) had not as yet produced applications with 
much real value at all (see Miner 2006). This is not an impressive record by some standards. 
However, it does reveal a rather sizable number of applications across a wide range of activi- 
ties that have something to contribute to practice—more than half of the theories, in fact. 

The purpose of this volume is to highlight these contributions to practice which have a 
backing in scientific theory, to identify them, feature them, point up their contributions, and 
show why they can be expected to prove effective. At the same time another goal is to show 
that theory in organizational behavior indeed has done its share in creating practical ap- 
plications, much more so than many managers realize. Thus, in this respect, my intent is to 
sensitize managers to the value of theory in accomplishing their purposes and to help them 
find theories that might have something to say to their practice. 


SCIENTIFIC AND MANAGERIAL DECISIONS 


One of the reasons why the repute of theories is often different in the academic and manage- 
rial spheres is that decision making tends to take on a somewhat different character in the two 
worlds. We have seen in chapter 1 that scientific decision making is distinctly conservative. 
Managers, on the other hand, most often make decisions with insufficient or inadequate data. 
Unlike the scientist, the manager is frequently faced with problems that cannot be answered 
with “I don't know.” Often managers must accumulate as much information as possible in 
the time available and then act. Such decisions may involve a large element of risk, but when 
judgment cannot be deferred there is no alternative. This risk-taking proclivity among manag- 
ers has been documented by research (Miner and Raju 2004; Shapira 1995). 

The substantial differences between these two sets of decision-making demands have led 
to considerable misunderstanding. The role of the scientist requires a recognition of what 
is known and what is not, in order to state problems for research. Every precaution must be 
taken to ensure that findings from research, once obtained, are not in error. In contrast, the 
managerial role does not require the advancement of knowledge but rather the achievement of 
organizational task and maintenance goals. Time is often a crucial factor in decision making. 
Risk and uncertainty are everywhere; although they should be recognized and not made an 
excuse for sloppy thinking, they cannot be avoided. In many cases the process of extended 
study—which is so essential to the scientist, and at the same time frequently so irritating to 
the manager seeking scientific assistance—simply is not possible. 
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Table 2.1 


Major Barriers Preventing Transfer of Management Theory to Practice as 
Noted by Researchers and Managers 


Manager ranking Researcher ranking 
Barriers (N=259) (N=240) 


Ineffective communication and technical vocabulary 1 1 
Lack of practical experience among researchers 2 2 
Researchers’ assumption that managers are antitheory 3 >10 
Lack of trust (of researchers and managers, respectively) 4 4 
Time demands of managers 5 6 
Different goals and values of two groups 6 3 
Managerial apathy 7 >10 
Managers’ insecurity about researchers’ findings 8 >10 
Cost of implementing suggestions from theory 9 >10 
Resistance to change by managers 10 8 
Lack of understanding of different role requirements >10 5 
Rigid organization structure obstructing change >10 7 
Researchers’ feelings of superiority to managers >10 9 
Managers’ desire for fast and easy solutions >10 10 


Source: Adapted from Duncan 1974, 50. 


An idea of the problems that may arise when these decision-making modes come 
together is provided by the results of a study conducted a number of years ago (Duncan 
1974); these results are given in Table 2.1. It is unlikely that the findings would be much 
different today (see Hoffman 2004). There is in fact considerable agreement on the bar- 
riers that prevent mutual understanding, but it is interesting to note the major differences. 
The managers feel that the researchers view them as antitheory, even though they are 
not. The researchers feel the managers fail to understand the different role requirements 
of the scientist and the manager. Clearly the different decision perspectives have created 
misunderstandings, even though each approach has considerable utility for the kind of 
work to which it is applied. 


GUIDELINES FOR THE FUTURE 


An article published in the same time frame as the data of Table 2.1 sets forth the proposition 
that managing will be increasingly research-based in the future. These authors describe what 
they have in mind as follows: 


Research-responsive management is management practice by executives who are aware 
of, who change because of, and who use new technology developed out of, knowledge in 
mathematics, economics, behavioral science, systems analysis, and computer applications. 
Since new knowledge for management is constantly being developed, research-responsive 
management implies a continual process of change in the practice of management. (Gruber 
and Niles 1973, 23) 


Science may contribute to managerial decision making in two ways: 
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1. Existing research and confirmed theory relevant to the problem may be brought to 
bear in its solution. 

2. When sufficient time is available, research may be conducted to provide information 
not previously available and to guide solutions accordingly. 


Using Scientific Knowledge 


If the Gruber and Niles expectations are correct, and there is every reason to believe they 
eventually will be, then the value system underlying this book and its contents will be increas- 
ingly important for the manager of the future. “Seat-of-the-pants” and "shoot-from-the-hip" 
styles of decision making simply will not be good enough. Intuition will give way to up- 
to-date scientific knowledge and problem-centered research. Decision making will become 
much more evidence-based. 

It follows that managers should make all possible use of the existing scientific knowledge 
that is relevant to their activities. The situation parallels that of the physician who uses tech- 
niques and information developed in the biological sciences. The practice of management, 
like medicine, is an art, but both draw their primary knowledge from science, and change in 
this base of scientific knowledge provides the major stimulus for change in practice. 


Common Grounds 


In spite of the relative differences in the conservatism of response to problems, managerial 
decision making and scientific decision making do have certain common features that should 
facilitate transferring scientific knowledge to management practice. At least this is true for 
managers operating within hierarchic systems in relatively large bureaucracies or in systems 
where professional norms are the major method of inducing effort. What scientific values, 
the theory of bureaucracy, and professionalism all share is a strong emphasis on rationality in 
decision making. This similarity between the scientific method and policymaking in business 
may be seen in the following schema: 


Science: Theory > Hypothesis Formation > Measurement > Design 
Policymaking: Planning => Problem Identification > Data Collection > 
Interpretation and Action 


In many respects the differences between the two approaches are more semantic than real. 
On the other hand the parallels should not be extended to the point that the so highly valued “I 
don’t know” response in science becomes equally valued in managing. Managers simply cannot 
afford notto know for very long. They should compile as much research-based information as they 
can, but the ultimate constraint on this process is imposed by the optimum time for action. Just as 
a physician may have to stop doing diagnostic tests and treat the patient as best he or she can, the 
manager may have to take action simply because any further delay would be self-defeating. 


THE THEORY-PRACTICE RELATIONSHIP IN THE 
CURRENT LITERATURE 


The relationship between the two cornerstones considered in this book is usually viewed as one 
of theory = practice, where theory serves to generate practical applications; that is the type 
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of relationship with which this book is concerned. But the relationship may also be reversed 
(practice = theory) in that practice serves as a source from which organizational behavior 
theory is induced (Schultz and Hatch 2005). This type of relationship is not the concern of 
this book, but itis good to recognize that it does exist. 


Confusion 


Theories do not sound helpful in understanding the practical facts of organizational life. Yet 
one hears such statements as that of the eminent psychologist Kurt Lewin (1945), who said 
that “nothing is so practical as a good theory.” And this statement has continued to receive 
widespread acceptance over the years since (see, for example, Van de Ven 1989 and, more 
recently, Lundberg 2004). 

Confusion on this score is in fact widespread; the subject requires consideration here at 
the outset because a particular reader's preconceptions regarding the theory-practice relation- 
ship (or the lack thereof) can color that person's thinking about the entire field. The idea that 
theory is somehow "ivory tower" while practice is “real world"—Aand that the two are distinct 
and separate—has often permeated discussion of business school education and of the role of 
the field of organizational behavior (Raelin 1993; Wren, Buckley, and Michaelsen 1994); it 
continues to do so (Das 2003; Donaldson 2002). Even attempts to clarify this situation seem 
to lead only to a deepening confusion (Brief and Dukerich 1991). 


Research Evidence 


What, then, is the situation at the interface between the world of academic theory and research, 
and that of application? What do studies tell us? One of the most comprehensive such studies 
deals with the research knowledge, much of it theory-based, of human resource managers 
(Rynes, Brown, and Colbert 2002; Rynes, Colbert, and Brown 2002). This investigation in- 
dicated that these managers were not very knowledgeable regarding the research evidence; 
they were unenthused about the value of research findings for practice, and most read very 
little in the research literature. Yet those few who were more conversant with the research 
worked for more financially successful companies. A difficulty appears to be that many HR 
managers rely almost entirely on the popular press for knowledge input (Mazza and Alvarez 
2000), and often get wrong information from such sources (Colbert, Rynes, and Brown 2005). 
Not surprisingly the popular press tends to pick up on temporary fads and fashions, many of 
which are simply recycled versions of old, discarded ideas (Spell 2001). 

Another study, focused on a specific theory, failed to find evidence of an understanding 
of this theory among managers, although MBA students were better informed (Priem and 
Rosenstein 2000). Thus practicing managers could not go in the directions prescribed because 
they lacked the knowledge to do so. Although differences in values and motivation are involved 
here (see Brooks, Grauer, Thornbury, and Highhouse 2003), this in itself would not logically 
account for the academic-managerial gap found; the problem appears to be in reliance on 
inappropriate sources of information (Roehling, Cavanaugh, Moynihan, and Boswell 2000). 
Research to this effect and additional study continue to mount (Nowicki and Rosse 2002). 

The data thus seem to indicate a substantial gap between theory and perceived usefulness in 
practice (see, in particular, Hollenbeck, DeRue, and Guzzo 2004; Zaccaro and Banks 2004). 
Yet there are reasons to believe that this gap can be reduced under appropriate circumstances 
(Rynes, Bartunek, and Daft 2001). One objective of this volume is to facilitate this process 
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and accordingly to narrow the gap so that practitioners will come away with a greater ap- 
preciation of the value that organizational behavior theory can bring to practice. Examples 
of recent academic-practitioner collaborations on research studies (Ford, Duncan, Bedeian, 
Ginter, Rousculp, and Adams 2003; Rynes and McNatt 2001) and of increasing concern 
about linking theory to practice (Cooper and Locke 2000) give reason for optimism in this 
regard; so too does the recent finding of a positive correlation between an objective index 
of the academic quality of published articles and a managerial panel's assessment of their 
practical relevance (Baldridge, Floyd, and Markóczy 2004). The publication of a special is- 
sue of Human Resource Management dealing with the contributions of theory and research 
to closing the gaps between science and practice knowledge is particularly fortuitous (Burke, 
Drasgow, and Edwards 2004). 


Lewin's View of the Relationship 


In this context let me return to Lewin's (1945) statement that is variously referred to as a claim 
(Lundberg 2004), an aphorism (Kaufman 2004), an epigram (Gabriel 2002), and sometimes 
as a dictum. Whatever term is used, what Lewin meant by a good theory is one that is vali- 
dated by adequate research. To be truly useful, a theory must be intimately intertwined with 
research, and to the extent that it is, it has the potential to move beyond philosophic specula- 
tion to become a sound basis for action. Good theory is thus practical because it advances 
knowledge in a field, guides research to important questions, and enlightens practice in some 
manner (Van de Ven 1989). Stated as a hypothesis, Lewin's statement does indeed appear to 
claim a certain amount of scientific support (Miner 2006). 

Some theories are obviously more concerned with application than others. Some, at the time 
of inception, may fail to meet the test of usefulness, only to find their way to a juncture with 
practice later on. Some theories that are never tested or fail the test of research are not very 
good, at least as far as anyone can tell. In any event a good theory has the potential for valid 
applications and thus can prove useful if correctly applied. A theory in an applied field, such 
as organizational behavior, that is so divorced from application (so “ivory tower?) that it has 
no potential for speaking to practice is unlikely to be a good theory. Yet one must recognize 
that some of organizational behavior's premier theorists eschew practical relevance in favor 
of knowledge for its own sake (see, for example, March 2003), and some from organizational 
behavior who have moved to the world of practice find little of value in the theories of their 
field (Greiner 2002 on Steve Kerr). Unanimity here is hard to find. 


ORIENTATION TO PRACTICE IN THE BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


Certainly, because the field of organizational behavior resides in professional schools, it is 
under great pressure to produce research that yields applicable knowledge (Nicolai 2004). 
The fact that the theories of the field are typically evaluated, at least in part, in terms of their 
relevance for practice reflects this. Clearly practical applications are widely valued in the 
field of organizational behavior and are frequently discussed in the literature, as the citations 
in the references section of this chapter attest. The orientation of the field of organizational 
behavior to practice reflects that of the business schools where it is studied. 

For most people in the field of organizational behavior, practice is directly experienced by 
part-time consultants, if it is experienced at all. Only a few have served in managerial capaci- 
ties in business organizations. This is consistent with the finding that the strong motives of 
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people in the field are those of professionals, not managers (Miner 1980). Consulting work 
gratifies those motives, as would full-time business employment in a professional capacity 
as well. However, the latter doesn't occur often. 

Preparation for practice in doctoral programs is limited. The best evidence available on 
current activities is focused on certain programs in organizational psychology (Bartels, Macan, 
Gutting, Lemming, and McCrea 2005). Only 3 percent ofthe programs studied were oriented 
decisively toward the real world; some type of supervised practical experience was provided 
by most, but formal "practical" course work occurred only 27 percent of the time and actual 
experience with consulting techniques was evident only 28 percent of the time. 

As to the long-standing orientation toward practice in this field, some have contended it 
does not really exist. Yet the very frustration that many of us feel proves that this orientation 
continues to exist. Beyer (1992, 472) suggests that “тоге of the results of organizational re- 
search would cross the gap between science and practice if the linking roles available to assist 
this transfer were restructured. It is unrealistic to expect organizational research to cross the 
gap between science and practice unless there are structures and roles dedicated specifically 
to making that transfer happen.” Full-time consultants specializing in organizational behav- 
ior would meet this need, as would practicing specialists who are employed by individual 
companies. Huff (2000) made suggestions along these lines in her Academy of Management 
presidential address. In fact something of this kind has indeed happened in the field of orga- 
nization development, but the ups and downs of sensitivity training and of the quality of work 
life movement make this only a partial solution at best right now. Organizational development 
does not have the stable base that is needed for this purpose. 

The point I wish to make, however, is that a practical orientation has long-standing status 
in the field of organizational behavior, and that in spite of the frustrations experienced it still 
exists as part of the field’s identity. It is part of the business school setting, and although 
organizational behavior was brought into the business schools to lend them academic status, 
practical usefulness has remained a strong value from the beginning. 


CRITIQUES 


In the recent period a number of critiques have raised doubts about the value of organiza- 
tional behavior theory, research, practice, and/or the interrelationships involved; in one way 
or another, these critiques bring into question the central theme of this book. They need to be 
considered and set against the more positive picture that has emerged in chapter 1 and thus 
far in chapter 2. 


Ghoshal (2005) 


First we need to consider a recent piece entitled "Bad Management Theories Are Destroying 
Good Management Practices" (Ghoshal 2005), which elicited a total of six commentaries in 
the same journal issue—several by major organizational behavior theorists. 

The Ghoshal (2005) argument is primarily about strategic-management theories and the 
economic theories they often utilize—agency theory, transaction cost economics, the five forces 
framework, stewardship theory, game theory, social network analysis, theories of social dilem- 
mas, and the like. These are the really bad management theories, in that they create unethical 
practices, but the net is cast more broadly than that. Some organizational behavior theories are 
mentioned as sources of the problem, but they play a clearly secondary role in the argument. 
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At points science is viewed negatively, and elements of the doctrine of postmodernism appear 
on occasion as well. Most of this is outside the realm of organizational behavior, and I would 
venture beyond my training and learning were I to attempt to answer it. But, insofar as theories 
of organizational behavior are concerned, I find the arguments tangential and weak, but this 
is not the author's major thrust (see also Hambrick 2005). Had Ghoshal lived to write more, 
perhaps he would have provided a stronger attack on organizational behavior theorizing, but 
he did not—or perhaps he would have avoided the topic completely. 


Donaldson (2002) 


A second, somewhat related, critique of theory is Donaldson's (2002) article “Damned by Our 
Own Theories: Contradictions Between Theories and Management Education." The author 
wrote one of the commentaries on the Ghoshal (2005) piece (Donaldson 20052). In spite of 
its title, this article is not as wide-ranging in its condemnation of theory as Ghoshal's (2005), 
but it does continue to focus on theories in strategic management and economics. Science is 
not eschewed and postmodernism is not embraced. Certain organizational behavior theories 
are found to be counterproductive, although these are limited in number; thus this critique 
is not the across-the-board attack that its title might suggest. In general Donaldson appears 
favorably disposed toward organizational behavior theory. 


Bennis and O’ Toole (2005) 


Third is the critique set forth by Bennis and O’ Toole (2005), "How Business Schools Lost Their 
Way.” Their target is not just organizational behavior, but business education generally, which 
they describe as unconcerned with practice and too overbalanced in its endorsement of rigor- 
ous research. “The actual cause of today’s crisis in management education is . . . they measure 
themselves almost solely by the rigor of their scientific research” (98). Examples are “abstract 
financial and economic analysis, statistical multiple regressions, and laboratory psychology.” 
The villain is the scientific approach. I would counter with the arguments set forth in chapter 1, 
and the position that if science is to achieve its aims, it must be free to use whatever methods 
have been developed for that purpose—not just the methods of a prior generation. 


Parker (2002) 


This fourth critique, labeled simply Against Management, attacks management and the 
hierarchic organizational forms that contain managers. In a sense it is a critique of practice 
as it is conducted in the modern business arena. Alternative forms discussed are democracy, 
community, participation, citizenship, and cooperation. Managerialism is condemned as 
justifying cruelty and inequality—an argument that has appeared many times in many forms 
over the years. Yet hierarchies peopled with managers who practice management persist (see 
Leavitt 2005). Hierarchic organization is not the only form that exists to carry out work, but 
it is capable of yielding an effective product. 


Pfeffer and Fong (2004) 


In a fifth critique Pfeffer and Fong (2004) take managers and the current practice of managing 
to task, placing the blame squarely on the business schools and what is taught there. Thus, 
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indirectly, organizational behavior theory is implicated as well. Other articles by the same 
authors (Pfeffer and Fong 2002; 2003) reiterate this theme in one form or another. Elsewhere 
Pfeffer (2005, 99) argues that "there is not sufficient professionalization of management and 
management education." In all this Pfeffer and his associates have repeatedly questioned 
the role of economics, economic theory, and those who endorse economic theories as these 
operate in the business schools and in management (Jost, Blount, Pfeffer, and Hunyady 2003; 
Ferraro, Pfeffer, and Sutton 2005). In fact it turns out that economic theory is much more the 
source of the business schools' problems than organizational behavior theory. 


Rynes, Trank, Lawson, and Шез (2003) 


Sixth, Rynes, Trank, Lawson, and Ilies (2003) present research that more directly implicates 
organizational behavior's knowledge base and the theories involved. They find substantial 
evidence of negative attitudes among current students and corporate recruiters toward course 
work in organizational behavior. The researchers offer certain possible reasons for this state 
of affairs, and some antidotes to correct them. To their list I would add that the image of 
organizational behavior existed in a business community that was dominated for many years 
by humanism and its values (Rush 1969); perhaps this image is still implanted. If this is so, 
organizational behavior needs to replace it with a scientific one, and to emphasize that rather 
than attempting to erase hierarchy, the field now accepts it as inevitable (see Leavitt 2005). 
Thus there is a need to change the image of organizational behavior to its reality today. 


Mintzberg (2004) 


And finally the critique by Mintzberg (2004) focuses on science, with special reference to 
the analytical techniques of research. The book in which his ideas are presented achieved 
the unusual distinction of eliciting fifteen reviews, and three times the same reviewers speak 
twice, attracting all this attention in a well-known organizational behavior journal. Mintzberg 
himself is identified primarily with the field of strategic management, but he writes about 
business schools as a whole, whose programs (particularly the MBA) he describes as run by 
the wrong people, teaching the wrong things, glorifying greed, producing corrupt practitioners, 
rigidly refusing to change, failing to produce good managers, and so on. 

Mintzberg (1) feels that there is too much science in business school course content. One 
of his reviewers, Donaldson (2005b, 1098), points out “а major theme that runs through this 
book: denigration of analysis, quantification, science.” In comparing his own program to the 
standard MBA program, Mintzberg (2004, 277) writes, “I make no pretense of objectivity 
here. . . . Objectivity is boring.” Again, “We make no claim to this framework being scientific” 
(284). And again, “Numbers, to repeat, prove nothing. They give reasonable indications of 
some phenomena, but learning is not one of them, nor is leadership" (344). And again, “We 
should no more sympathize with the simplistic calls for relevance than with the snobbish 
calls for rigor” (400). 

Insofar as providing scientific evidence is concerned, Mintzberg fares no better at the hands 
of his reviewers than he does using his own words. “Mintzberg provides only anecdote . . . 
by which to judge the IMPM’s [his program’s] effects on managerial performance” (Barnett 
2005, 225). Indeed his book contains little that would support the author’s commitment to 
science. As Donaldson (2005b, 1103) points out, *Mintzberg lambastes the commitment to 
science and analysis in schools of business and management, and in MBA programs specifi- 
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cally.” However, because he does not use science effectively, he is unable to show that his 
own program is any better than the MBA program that he derides. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This chapter has reviewed the evidence on how theory can produce effective practice and 
other outcomes as well, or nothing at all; I hope that enough of the context surrounding this 
relationship has been provided to lend it credibility. I have tried to present a balanced view. Yet 
practice occurs for other reasons than theory; in particular fads and fashions may intervene. 

One view holds that fads are “ideas that (1) become popular very quickly, (2) stay popular 
for only a few years, and (3) experience a steep decline in interest and attention" (Miller, 
Hartwich, and LeBreton-Miller 2004, 7); they 


consist of simple, straightforward ideas; 

over-promise; 

propose solutions for everyone; 

have a “step-down” capability, allowing superficial implementation; 
are in tune with the zeitgeist; 

are novel, not radical; 

attain legitimacy via gurus and stellar-case examples; 

are born of lively, entertaining prose (12-15). 


Elsewhere management fashions are defined as interventions that 


1. are subject to social contagion because they are novel and perceived to be progressive 
or preferable to preexisting fashions; 

2. areor are perceived to be innovative, rational and functional; 

3. are aimed at encouraging better organizational performance either materially or 
symbolically, through image enhancement; 

4. are motivated by a desire either to remedy some existing operational deficiency or 
to prospectively capitalize on opportunities for improvement; 

5. are considered to be of transitory value because, despite а “postlatency” period of 
acceptance, no systematic and comprehensive research legitimizing their prolonged 
utility or generalizability emerges (Carson, Lanier, Carson, and Guidry 2000; 
1143-44). 


Note that in the above study (Carson et al.) and elsewhere (Staw and Epstein 2000) rela- 
tionships with firm economic performance were weak or nonexistent, although there were 
indications of positive effects on reputation and legitimacy. These findings are consistent with 
conformity and institutional theory (see Miner 2006). Furthermore, in a book that often dis- 
counts the data from organizational behavior, Collins (2000) presents other evidence that fads 
and fashions may actually do considerable harm to the organizations that embrace them. 

An analysis of these studies indicates that there is considerable diversity in the techniques 
identified as being fads or fashions; reliability of measurement is not in evidence, and thus 
management practitioners face a real problem in identifying these phenomena. The following 
practices, however, are noted more than 50 percent of the time: management-by-objectives 
(MBO), quality circles, total quality management (ТОМ), empowerment, and reengineering. 
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Many more are noted by various authors, but not as often. The major differentiating factor 
is that research evidence is not available to support the fads and fashions, whereas it is for 
the practices reported in this book; many of the fads promoted by consulting firms lack this 
grounding in a framework of research evidence (Sorge and van Wittleloostuijn 2004). 

In the chapters that follow, I show that theories can generate useful practices that do not 
qualify as fads and fashions, and that can be used by consulting firms to guide truly useful 
innovations. 
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FROM MOTIVATION THEORY TO 
MOTIVATIONAL PRACTICE 


СНАРТЕК 3 


FROM KURT LEWIN'S SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY TO 
CHANGE PROCESSES AND GOAL SETTING 


Early Research Practical usefulness ЖЖЖ X 
Change Processes Theoretical validity ЖЖЖ Ж 
Research on Change Importance rating ЖЖЖЖ Ж 
The 3-Step Model 
The Expanded Approach For more information, see Organizational 
Sensitivity Training and T-groups Behavior 1: Essential Theories of Motivation 
Level of Aspiration and Goal Setting and Leadership (Miner 2005), chapter 3, and 
Goal Setting in Action Organizational Behavior 3: Historical Ori- 
F urther Evidence gins, Theoretical Foundations, and the Future 
Conclusions (Miner 2006), chapter 8. 


Kurt Lewin typically formulated many of his ideas in terms of mathematical symbols and 
spatial diagrams. The most widely cited of his mathematical formulations is B =f (P, E)—i.e., 
behavior is a functional interaction of person and environment. However, many such formulas 
are sprinkled throughout his works, as are life-space diagrams and force-field pictures (see, 
for example, Lewin 1943). 

How important these accoutrements really are to his theorizing is a serious question. They 
appear to represent a personal language that serves to describe what is already known much 
more than to predict experimental results. Although they may foster understanding, and many 
who have struggled with them may have major doubts even on that score, these after-the-fact 
formulas and diagrams in and of themselves clearly are not predictive theoretical statements 
or hypotheses. Lewin's field theory is not a mathematical theory in spite of the symbolic no- 
menclature used to present it (Hall and Lindzey 1957). Thus, in describing the applications 
of his theorizing, I utilize only the verbal language. 


EARLY RESEARCH 


Even though Lewin's major concerns were within the field of motivation, he approached that 
area initially via certain research regarding leadership and the effects of leadership climates 
(Lewin, Lippitt, and White 1939; Lippitt and White 1958). This research demonstrated the 
importance of group relationships and fed into his studies on change. 

The findings on aggression in an authoritarian climate were mixed—in some instances 
manifestations of aggression were very frequent and in other instances very infrequent (apathy). 
Democracy seemed to produce a mid-range frequency of aggressive expression and laissez- 
faire a rather high level (presumably because there was no control on emotional expression 
from either the leader or the group). A democratic climate was much liked, an authoritarian 
much disliked, and on balance a laissez-faire context was more liked than disliked. 
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Achievement levels were much higher under authoritarian and democratic climates than 
under laissez-faire. This failure of laissez-faire leadership has remained in evidence across 
many studies since (Eagly, Johannesen-Schmidt, and van Engen 2003). The lack of ac- 
complishment in the latter instance was clearly evident and a source of dissatisfaction. The 
major difference between authoritarian and democratic groups was that in the first instance 
productivity dropped off sharply when the leader left the area; in the democratic climates 
it did not. The results as a whole seemed to offer strong confirmation of the hypothesis that 
under democratic leadership, where group dynamics operate, high performance is sustained, 
although the high performance in the authoritarian groups was not hypothesized. 


CHANGE PROCESSES 


Working from these findings, which he interpreted as demonstrating the value of group deci- 
sion and democratic process, Lewin (1947; 1958) developed a theoretical structure to deal 
with change processes, and carried out a program of research on change. The result was a 
good theory that has indeed turned out to be very practical (see chapter 2). It has served for 
many years as a guide for practitioners of organizational development (Beer 2000; Goldstein 
1993; Marshak 1993). Recent work suggests that Lewin's force-field analysis applies within 
a limited domain and that Lewin's views are less applicable beyond the boundaries of that 
domain. Nevertheless this theory has moved application a long way (Burke 2002). For a period 
of time, Lewin's views on change came under attack as simplistic and outmoded, but today 
they continue to receive strong support (Burnes 2004). 


Research on Change 


The research on change was initially conducted to foster changes in eating habits necessitated 
by World War II shortages. Housewives were identified as the gatekeepers whose decisions 
would have to be altered if broader change were to occur. The research design involved expos- 
ing groups of housewives to attractive lectures linking nutrition to the war effort and attempting 
to persuade them to change the eating habits of their families. Another set of groups was given 
the same information, but the leader rapidly moved to a group discussion of how “housewives 
like ourselves" might react to the prospect of change. A group decision was reached—there 
was a show of hands as to who would commit to initiating the change. 

This experimental approach was used to increase the use of beef hearts, sweetbreads, and 
kidneys; to expand home consumption of fresh and evaporated milk; and to encourage new 
mothers to give cod liver oil and orange juice to their babies. Other research projects used 
similar designs to study changes in the productivity levels of factory sewing-machine opera- 
tors and the decision to eat whole wheat rather than white bread by members of a students’ 
eating cooperative. In all of these instances, the evidence provided strong support for the use 
of group-decision techniques in motivating change. 

The underlying theory states that before change the force field is in equilibrium between 
forces favorable to change and those resisting it; or, as Lewin preferred to say, a quasi-station- 
ary social equilibrium exists. For change to occur, this equilibrium must be disturbed, either 
by adding forces favoring the desired change or by diminishing opposing forces. Ultimately 
a new equilibrium is established, but in the former case at a high-tension level and in the 
latter case at a low-tension level. Since high tension has the potential for aggressiveness, 
emotionality, and a lack of constructiveness, diminishing resistance is usually the preferred 
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Figure 3.1 Kurt Lewin's Force-Field Analysis of the Change Process 


Resisting forces 


Equilibrium level 


Forces promoting change 


approach to change. Group decision appears to be such an approach. Figure 3.1 provides a 
picture of Lewin's force-field analysis. 

Social habits represent inner resistances to change. The inner resistance must be unfrozen, 
usually by the action of some party external to the group, an environmental force. Groups 
hold to standards that can represent forces against change. If an individual varies widely from 
such a standard, that person will be ridiculed, punished, and ultimately rejected from group 
membership. Assuming a desire for membership in good standing, members can be expected 
to hold closely to the standards of the group. However, if the group standards can be modified 
in some way, then the individual would be expected to change as well to stay close to them. 
This is what group decision is about—modifying group-based habits that resist change. 


The 3-Step Model 


This whole process may be conceptualized as one of first unfreezing the existing level; second, 
moving to a new level; and then freezing group life on the new level so that a permanent and 
stable equilibrium that resists further change is established (see, for example, Zell 2003). 
Unfreezing, often difficult, may require different approaches under varying conditions. 
Accordingly merely applying the group-decision approach to increase factory production 
standards, for instance, without a thorough study of the circumstances, is unlikely to prove 
effective. Models of this unfreezing-moving-freezing kind have continued to be applied to 
motivate change. А particularly good example involves the process by which institutional 
change occurs (Greenwood, Suddaby, and Hinings 2002). 

In carrying out the change process, attention to the various sources of resistance to change 
is very important. A scale to measure these sources has been developed and should prove help- 
ful in this regard (Oreg 2003). This scale deals with individual processes; yet Lewin (1958) 
described his change model as a systems concept. In actual fact the unfreezing-moving- 
refreezing idea appears equally applicable at the organizational, group, and individual levels, 
and has been used widely at all three levels (Whelan-Berry, Gordon, and Hinings 2003). 
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The Expanded Approach 


Furthermore “Lewin’s planned approach to change is based on four mutually reinforcing 
concepts, namely Field Theory, Group Dynamics, Action Research and the 3-Step model, 
which are used in combination to bring about effective change" (Burnes 2004, 996). We have 
discussed all four of these in certain respects, but some additional points need to be made. Ac- 
tion research, as illustrated by the studies on changing eating habits, is cyclical in nature and 
responsive to the environment (Lewin 1946; Marsick, Gephart, and Huber 2003). An example 
involving technological innovation projects at Fokker Aircraft is provided by Ayas (2003). 

With regard to group dynamics, Lewin and Grabbe (1945) note that one way of changing 
an aspect of an individual is for that person to accept membership in a new group, a new 
culture with different standards and values. New perceptions result from new identifications 
and memberships. However, for these changes to occur, the new group and culture cannot 
be forced upon the person—that only creates hostility. Belongingness to the new group must 
be experienced as an “in-group” feeling. To achieve this, the person must choose the group 
voluntarily. It has been noted that people who at one point in their lives identify with the 
far left end of the political spectrum (socialism, communism) may at another point come to 
identify with arch-conservative causes at the opposite pole. Lewin attributes such changes to 
shifting group identifications and memberships. New values are accepted as the individual 
comes to experience belongingness in a new in-group. 


Sensitivity Training and T-groups 


A manifestation of action research was the development of sensitivity training and, within this, 
T-groups (T stands for training"). Lewin appears to have initiated this approach to unfreeze resis- 
tances in groups (Berg 2003; Papanek 1973). In these groups members learn about group processes, 
interpersonal relations, and group development. Although there is a trainer, or sometimes more 
than one, he or she does not impose any structure on the group. There is no specified task to be 
performed, so members often are initially frustrated and embarrassed. As the program goes on, 
however, it becomes apparent that the task is simply to learn about groups and one's own relation- 
ships in them. The trainer encourages openness in expressing feelings. The group discusses topics 
such as the effects of authority, the motives of members, and the need to be understood. The lack 
of structure and ambiguity create a fertile group for new learning and new values. 

Although sensitivity training programs of this kind have generally been abandoned by 
most firms because performance improvements have rarely been found, the approach does 
prove useful in the process of unfreezing. Variants of the T-group procedure are discussed in 
later chapters of this book, in contexts that point up their value in overcoming resistance to 
change and introducing new ways of thinking. 


LEVEL OF ASPIRATION AND GOAL SETTING 


Lewin's statements regarding level of aspiration are important as they relate to subsequent 
theory and research on goal setting. They are thus somewhat separate from the work on change 
processes, although field theory continues to be employed. Lewin himself was primarily a 
theorist in this area, basing his formulations on the research of others (Lewin 1936; Lewin, 
Dembo, Festinger, and Sears 1944). 

Goal levels within a person's goal structure may include a dream goal, a somewhat more 
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realistic wish goal, the goal sought when an effort to be objective is involved, and a minimal 
goal should bad luck be operative. Somewhere on this scale is what the person really tries for 
at the time in a given situation—the action goal. Also some ideal goals will be established 
above this. Knowledge of one's standing relative to a group will have an influence here, as 
will individual differences with respect to seeking success and avoiding failure. 

Three variables appear to play a primary role in setting goals—the quest for success, the 
avoidance of failure, and a cognitive factor representing a probability judgment. These factors 
operate in a context involving a choice of future objective. The strength (valence) of the success 
and failure variables and the value of the subjective probability estimate depend on numer- 
ous factors in the life space, particularly the way past experience with the task is viewed, the 
standards introduced by group and cultural comparisons, and the individual's personality. 


Goal Setting in Action 


An example of how these factors may operate in practice is provided by Marrow (1972), a 
psychologist who headed a family firm known as Harwood Manufacturing. Harwood, a textile 
company, became the site for a number of well-known studies carried out by researchers from 
the University of Michigan. Marrow describes a situation at Harwood when Lewin offered 
his advice. The company had moved its operations from New England to Virginia and as a 
consequence had to train a large number of new machine operators. The standard for accept- 
able production under the piece-rate system was 60 units, brought with the company from 
New England. However, a number of apprentices were having difficulty reaching this standard 
during training, and turnover was unusually high. Lewin suggested that the company study 
the circumstances that had led to success and failure among people who had quit. 

There was ample evidence that desire for success was consistently high, but fear of failure 
seemed to accelerate over the training period. Over time, doubts seemed to arise as to whether 
the 60-unit goal was possible; progress slowed noticeably as that goal came in sight. The 
problem was not money, since the standard wage was guaranteed regardless of production 
level. The closer they got to the goal, the less the apprentices expected to reach it. They saw 
how hard it was, and their cognitive probabilities of goal attainment shifted accordingly. A 
check on turnover rates indicated that for those who reached 30 units the figure was 20 percent; 
at 45 units it was up to 60 percent; at 55 units it was an unusually high 96 percent; over the 
goal of 60 units turnover dropped to 11 percent. As tension and frustrations spiraled upward 
more and more, apprentices left the field and became turnover casualties. 

The solution was to eliminate the 60—unit goal and replace it with a series of short-range 
goals that rose slowly to the 60—unit figure, thus permitting a continuous feeling of success. 
When this change was made, turnover decreased by more than half, and the escalating tension 
so apparent previously was no longer evident. Fear of failure had declined, and probability 
judgments regarding goal attainment were higher. There was no longer a reason to leave the 
field. This result is consistent with the research finding that the attainment of goals is a moti- 
vator that produces pleasurable emotional states and that this is most true when the goals are 
personally more important (Harris, Daniels, and Briner 2003). 


Further Evidence 


Lewin's theorizing on levels of aspiration and goal setting is not at the leading edge of the 
field at the present time, just as his work on leadership and leadership climates fails some- 
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what in this regard. In both instances his theories have been replaced by others as science 
has advanced; this progress is normal as new theoretical knowledge is acquired. In particular 
the views of Edwin Locke and Gary Latham (1990) have moved beyond Lewin's in the 
goal-setting aspects of motivation; we consider this theory and its applications in chapter 10. 
However, what Lewin said remains important in that he showed how goals may operate to 
motivate behavior and performance. 


CONCLUSIONS 
As Wolf (1973, 322) has noted, Lewin 


... has had a significant impact upon modern management. His concepts are widely used 
and his students are among the dominant contributors to human relations, personnel, and 
industrial psychology. Yet many students of management are completely unaware of Lewin 
and his contributions. His name is seldom mentioned in texts dealing with management or 
personnel relations. The failure to recognize Lewin's role in the evolving field of manage- 
ment is a serious neglect, for his philosophy of science, research methodology and approach 
provide a potential for advancing the discipline of management. Kurt Lewin was an innova- 
tive researcher whose ingenuity in experimental design provides a scientific basis for many 
of our current concepts. 


Certainly Lewin was interested in applying his ideas to organizational practice, and he devel- 
oped methods by which this could be accomplished, particularly in the areas of motivating 
change, fostering participative decision making, and goal setting. His theories were not totally 
valid according to the evidence that now exists, but they do represent a solid contribution 
and guide to practice. 
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Achievement motivation theory receives its name from the motive that has been the dominant 
focus of concern since the early 1950s. In a sense, the designation is a misnomer at present. 
The theory has been developmental, undergoing considerable branching and, on occasion, 
revision. The achievement motivation construct has been stretched to include not only hope 
of success but also fear of failure and even fear of success. In addition, at least two other mo- 
tives—those for power and for affiliation—must now be considered part of the theory. In fact, 
in its current status, these motives involving achievement, power, and affiliation (often broadly 
constituted) represent the core of the theory. The three play the central role in explaining a 
wide range of organizational behaviors to include career success and leadership performance 
(Cortina and Ingerick 2005; Winter 2002). 

In McClelland's view, all motives are learned, becoming arranged in a hierarchy of po- 
tential for influencing behavior that varies from individual to individual. As people develop, 
they learn to associate positive and negative feelings with certain things that happen to and 
around them. Thus achievement situations such as a challenging task may elicit feelings of 
pleasure, and ultimately a person may be characterized by strong achievement motivation. 
For such a person, achievement is directed toward the top of the motive hierarchy; it takes 
only minimal achievement cues to activate the expectation of pleasure and thus increase the 
likelihood of achievement striving. Under such circumstances weaker motives are likely 
to give way to the achievement motive and assume a distinct secondary role in influencing 
behavior. Thus, if one asks such people to tell stories about a picture that contains potential 
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achievement cues, their achievement motives will be aroused, and their stories will reflect 
what is on their minds—achievement. 


ACHIEVEMENT SITUATIONS 


McClelland (1961, 1962) specifies certain characteristics of the situations that are preferred 
by, and tend to elicit achievement from, people with a strong need for achievement. These 
situations permit people to attain success first of all through their own efforts and abilities 
rather than through chance. Thus these are situations in which it is possible to take personal 
responsibility and get personal credit for the outcome. The credit need not come from others. 
To such individuals achieving through their own efforts is intrinsically satisfying. 

Second, achievement situations are characterized by intermediate levels of difficulty and 
risk. Were the task to be too difficult, the chance of succeeding would be minimal and the 
probability of motive satisfaction low. Easy tasks represent things that anyone can do, and 
thus there is little satisfaction in accomplishing them. Achievement-motivated people tend 
to calculate the risks involved in situations and pick those situations where they anticipate 
feeling slightly overextended by the challenges, but not too overextended. 

Third, the situation must be one in which there is clear and unambiguous feedback on 
the success of one’s efforts. There is little opportunity for achievement satisfaction when 
a person cannot tell success from failure; thus the situation must provide for knowledge of 
results within a reasonable time. 

In addition to these three major features, McClelland posits two other aspects of achieve- 
ment situations. They permit innovation and novel solutions, thus allowing a greater sense 
of satisfaction when solutions are attained, and they also require a distinct future orientation, 
thinking ahead and planning, what McClelland calls “anticipation of future possibilities.” 

Quite apparently these various situational characteristics are epitomized in the entrepreneurial 
role, and indeed McClelland did have this role in mind as he developed his theory. In his view it 
is the prospect of achievement satisfaction, not money, that drives the successful entrepreneur. 
The theory as stated to this point is important for organizational behavior because it explains the 
motivation of the key contributor to the founding and development of business organizations. 


THE ROLE OF POWER MOTIVATION 


By the mid-1970s McClelland (1975) had come to the position that “a high need to achieve 
does not equip a man to deal effectively with managing human relationships. For instance, a 
salesman with high n Achievement does not necessarily make a good sales manager” (ibid.). 
And again, “The good manager in a large company does not have a high need for achieve- 
ment” (McClelland and Burnham 1976, 2003). 

McClelland (1975) views power motivation as the essential ingredient for understanding 
and predicting managerial success, although such power needs must be couched in an ap- 
propriate motivational context to yield the desired result. In part, at least, this is a function of 
the stage to which the power motive has developed in the individual. 


The Stages of Power Motivation 


At stage I power motivation involves seeking to derive strength from others. Such people 
tend to attach themselves to strong people and obtain a sense of strength and power from 
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that relationship. At stage II the source of strength shifts to the self, and a feeling of power 
is derived from being oneself and “doing one’s own thing.” Here power satisfaction does not 
involve influencing others at all. In contrast, stage II power motivation does involve impact on 
other people, including dominating them and winning out over them in competitive endeavor. 
Also included at this stage is the satisfaction of power needs through helping behavior, which 
clearly establishes the weaker status of the person helped. At stage IV the self moves into the 
background, and a feeling of power is derived from influencing others for the sake of some 
greater good, such as corporate success. 


Personalized and Socialized Power 


McClelland (1975) then distinguishes between what he calls personalized power and social- 
ized power. The former is characterized by dominance-submission and win-lose. Satisfaction 
comes from conquering others. 

In contrast, socialized power involves a subtle mix of power motivation and inhibition, 
such that there is a "concern for group goals, for finding those goals that will move men, for 
helping the group to formulate them, for taking initiative in providing means of achieving 
them, and for giving group members the feeling of competence they need to work hard for 
them" (McClelland 1975, 265). Power motivation is mixed with a degree of altruism and of 
pragmatism; it is satisfied in many ways that will work and get results, not just aggrandize 
the self (see Zaccaro and Banks 2001). 


AFFILIATION MOTIVATION ADDED IN 


It is important to note that affiliation motivation, which in earlier formulations had received 
relatively little attention insofar as theoretical statements involving the field of organizational 
behavior were concerned, now assumes a significant role. If affiliative needs are too strong, the 
consequences for managerial effectiveness are said to be negative. McClelland and Burnham 
(1976, 103) explain this proposition as follows: "For a bureaucracy to function effectively, 
those who manage it must be universalistic in applying rules. That is, if they make exceptions 
for the particular needs of individuals, the whole system will break down. The manager with 
a high need for being liked is precisely the one who wants to stay on good terms with every- 
body, and, therefore, is the one most likely to make exceptions in terms of particular needs." 
In other words strong affiliation motivation interferes with and subverts effective managerial 
performance. It may have similar effects on the relationship between achievement motivation 
and entrepreneurial success. 

On the other hand McClelland (1975) does accept a formulation originally put forth and 
documented by Litwin and Siebrecht (1967) that for managers who perform in an integrator 
role, such as project and product managers, a more balanced motivational pattern is desirable, 
perhaps even with affiliative needs stronger than power needs. Such individuals have little 
position power and need to work through personal relationships. 


MOTIVATIONAL CHANGE AND DEVELOPMENT 
Motives that are important for business, such as achievement needs and the socialized power 


motive, are said to be subject to the effects of appropriate educational processes (McClelland 
1965; McClelland and Winter 1969). What is proposed is that these motives can be moved to 
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a more dominant position in the individual motive hierarchy and thus exert a more pervasive 
influence on behavior. 


Guidelines for Practice 


Educational efforts of this kind are considered most likely to “work” under certain 
circumstances: 


1. When the person has numerous reasons to believe that he or she can, will, or should 
develop the motive. 
2. When developing the motive appears to be rational in the light of career and life- 
situation considerations. 
3. When the individual understands the meaning and various aspects of the motive. 
4. When this understanding of the motive is linked to actions and behavior. 
5. When the understanding is closely tied to everyday events. 
6. When the motive is viewed positively as contributing to an improved self-image. 
7. When the motive is viewed as consistent with prevailing cultural values. 
8. When the individual commits himself or herself to achieving concrete goals that are 
related to the motive. 
9. When the individual maintains progress toward attaining these goals. 
10. When the environment in which change occurs is one in which the person feels sup- 
ported and respected as an individual who can guide his or her own future. 
11. When the environment dramatizes the importance of self-study and makes it an 
important value of the group involved in the change effort. 
12. When the motive is viewed as an indication of membership in a new reference 


group. 
Research on Achievement/Power Motivation Training 


The hypothesis that motives can be moved up the individual hierarchy, and thus made to 
exert more extensive influence on behavior through exposure to appropriate training, has 
been confirmed. Although most of the research has been conducted with achievement moti- 
vation training, there are some data on the development of power motivation. Thus, in spite 
of contentions to the contrary (Doh 2003), management development programs can improve 
performance and the research on achievement motivation training proves it. 

Major thrusts of achievement motivation training have been in the development of capitalism 
among black people in the United States, in stimulating economic growth in less-developed 
countries, and in producing better performance from schoolchildren, especially disadvantaged 
children. A typical course lasts roughly a week and includes games and simulations, goal 
setting and planning, lectures, TAT analysis, case discussions, films, action-team discus- 
sions, and contests in achievement thinking. The objective is to induce the twelve conditions 
hypothesized to be conducive to motivational change. 

There is considerable evidence now that such achievement motivation training does increase 
the target motive, and that given appropriate external circumstances, this increased motivation will 
yield expanded entrepreneurial behavior (McClelland and Winter 1969; Miron and McClelland 
1979; Spencer and Spencer 1993). However, the training should not be used indiscriminately. 
Developing achievement motivation in an individual whose environment does not permit 
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satisfaction of the motive can be self-defeating. In the past when this has been done, the people 
involved have either left the environment (quit to take more gratifying jobs) or attempted to change 
the existing environment through pressure tactics and other conflict-generating efforts. 

On theoretical grounds power-motivation training should be equally effective, and there is 
some evidence to this effect. However, data for courses utilizing the McClelland format are 
not extensive. On the other hand, if managerial role-motivation training, which appears to 
produce much the same motivational effects, is added to the McClelland evidence, the picture 
becomes much more positive (see chapter 15). 


COMPETENCE ASSESSMENT 


Another practical concern is with the study of human competence at work (see McClelland 
1973, 1994, 1998; Spencer and Spencer 1993). McClelland is credited with launching the 
competency movement (Rodriguez, Patel, Bright, Gregory, and Gowing 2002). This approach 
folds the theory of achievement, power, and affiliation motives into a more comprehensive 
framework to determine what makes for higher levels of competence in various positions. It is 
not so much a theory of human competence or performance as a procedure for studying such 
factors as motives, traits, self-concepts, knowledge, and skills as they interact to produce superior 
as opposed to average performance. This competency framework has spawned a great many 
derivatives over the years and a substantial consulting industry as well (Shippmann, Ash, Carr, 
Hesketh, Pearlman, Battista, Eyde, Kehoe, Prien, and Sanchez 2000). 

In competency assessment tests (and sometimes interview data), knowledge, skills, abilities, 
traits, and motives are set in opposition to the usual intelligence and scholastic aptitude measures. 
The evidence for the competency factors is positive; the personality measures do predict (Spencer 
and Spencer 1993). On the other hand it has become increasingly apparent that McClelland (1973) 
was incorrect in disparaging the predictive power of cognitive tests; they too can predict (Barrett 
and Depinet 1991). In fact substantial evidence exists that psychological testing overall is quite 
effective, and that the validity of psychological tests is comparable to what is obtained with medical 
tests (Meyer, Finn, Eyde, Kay, Moreland, Dies, Eisman, Kubiszyn, and Reed 2001). 


Measurement Procedures 


The method of choice in measuring the various motives of achievement motivation theory has 
been to utilize derivatives of the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT), relying on content-scoring 
procedures that had their origins in clinical practice. Typically, from four to six pictures are 
used, selected to focus on the motive of greatest concern. Each picture is exposed briefly, from 
10 to 20 seconds, and the subject is then asked to write a story about it within a specified time 
interval, usually 5 minutes. The story is to contain answers to the following questions: 


What is happening? Who are the people? 

What has led up to this situation? That is, what has happened in the past? 
What is being thought? What is wanted? By whom? 

What will happen? What will be done? 


Bo Ee 


This procedure is much more structured than the traditional one used in clinical practice. 
There the pictures tend to be more ambiguous, there are no set time intervals for viewing 
the pictures and providing stories, the stories usually are given orally and recorded, and the 
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instructions are not fully repeated for each picture. In addition the original ТАТ contained 
20 pictures (Morgan 2003). The achievement motivation theory TATs have the advantages 
of permitting group administration and greater manageability, but they lose something in the 
richness of fantasy content. Nevertheless they remain projective in nature and thus do permit 
the measurement of unconscious motives. 

Projective measurement places heavy demands on the scorer. А coding system must be 
developed, learned, and applied consistently. In developing a coding system for a particular 
motive, the preferred approach among achievement motivation theorists has been to compare 
stories produced in neutral and motive arousal situations and generate a scoring system from 
the differences. An alternative occasionally used is to compare groups of known high- and 
low- characteristic motivational levels. In either case the coding systems are typically very 
detailed, and numerous examples are provided. When sufficient time is spent learning these 
coding systems, quite high levels of agreement can be achieved among different scorers. 

A major argument against the TAT approach has been that even with adequate scorer 
reliability, test reliability is inadequate. There are many problems inherent in determining 
the reliability of projective techniques, and consequently the correlations reported may have 
underestimated the reliability of the TAT measures. There is now good reason to believe this 
is the case (McClelland 1985). Accordingly, knowledgeable scholars have increasingly come 
to the conclusion that projective measures work very well (Hogan 1991). 

To test this conclusion-Spangler (1992) has carried out meta-analyses utilizing a large 
number of studies. His results support McClelland's contentions regarding the TAT, with 
sizable validities. An approach utilizing the sentence-completion method (also projective 
in nature) has produced very promising results of a similar nature (Miner 1993; Miner and 
Raju 2004). The particular sentence-completion scale involved measures the components of 
task role motivation theory—components that are almost identical to those of McClelland's 
achievement situation. The evidence overall indicates that measuring implicit motivation when 
testing McClelland’s theory, and thus using projective techniques, is important. 


Achievement Motivation and Entrepreneurship 


Substantial evidence exists to the effect that individuals who start their own businesses and 
make them succeed tend to have high levels of achievement motivation. Furthermore, the 
growth and success of such entrepreneurial enterprises also are closely related to the achieve- 
ment needs of the founder. Thus the prototypical achievement situation turns out to provide 
fertile ground for the efforts of the person who is highly achievement motivated. 

A study conducted in Ecuador, Malawi, and India utilizing the competency approach 
consistently found that stronger achievement motivation differentiated superior entrepreneurs 
from those whose success was at the average level (Spencer and Spencer 1993). Baum, Locke, 
and Kirkpatrick (1998) indicate that vision attributes and content, involving planning and 
establishing goals, operate to cause growth of entrepreneurial firms. This reflects the opera- 
tion of one component of achievement motivation. 

In his 1961 book The Achieving Society, McClelland reports evidence relating achievement 
motivation to the economic development of nations, presumably reflecting the advance of 
entrepreneurial activity. Because TAT protocols on past societies were not available, various 
substitutes were used and scored in a manner as analogous to the TAT scoring procedure as 
possible. The objective was to utilize cultural products that represented distillations of the 
values and valued motives of the society, especially those related to transmitting the culture 
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Table 4.1 


Relationships Between Socialized Power (as Reflected in High Power 
Motivation, Low Affiliation Motivation, and High Inhibition) and Promotion 
Among Nontechnical Managers 


Managers not having Managers having 
predictive pattern predictive pattern 
Level of management achieved after 8 years 
Lower management 64% 34% 
Middle management 36% 66% 
Level of management achieved after 16 years 
Lower management 43% 21% 
Middle management 57% 79% 


Source: Adapted from McClelland and Boyatzis 1982, 739. 


to future generations. Thus indexes of achievement motivation were derived from folktales, 
school readers for children, cultural artifacts, characteristic literature, and other sources. 

This research indicated many relationships between achievement imagery and economic 
growth, often established in terms of electric power output. However, there is a lag of many 
years between cause and effect. 

Although the support for an achievement motivation theory of economic development 
is strong, there is reason to believe that other factors, and even other motives, may also be 
involved. For instance, low levels of affiliation motivation have consistently been found to be 
precursors of economic growth. Power motivation appears to be an important factor in the larger 
countries, particularly those already more industrialized. The role of affiliation motivation is 
also in evidence in the study of the United States (deCharms and Moeller 1962), with lower 
levels of such motivation characterizing the period of greatest growth. McClelland himself 
(1966) has shown that educational level operates independently of achievement motivation, 
yet contributes sizably to economic growth. 


Power Motivation and Management 


The theory as it relates to power motivation has been the subject of considerable confirma- 
tory research. Particularly impressive is a long-term predictive study conducted at AT&T. 
The results given in Table 4.1 indicate that socialized power reflecting a combination of 
high power, low affiliation, and high inhibition leads to more promotions (McClelland and 
Boyatzis 1982). This does not hold for technical managers, however, where specialized skills 
other than the managerial may play a significant role in the work. Winter (1991) carried out 
an analysis of this same data set utilizing TAT measures of power and responsibility (rather 
than power, affiliation, and inhibition) and obtained essentially the same results. Note that in 
both instances power motivation played a key role in the prediction process. 

In another major study House, Spangler, and Woycke (1991) utilized this same predictive 
pattern involving power motivation to analyze the inaugural addresses of U.S. presidents. 
These data were then compared with various historical indexes of presidential performance. 
The power-motivation pattern was quite effective as a predictor. 

Enough is known now to make it clear that power motivation is a strong predictor of man- 
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agement success, at least among males. Yet, as McClelland (1975) notes, there are situations 
where achievement motivation emerges as a better predictor for managers. House and Aditya 
(1997), after reviewing the relevant literature, conclude that a need to specify the boundary 
conditions under which the theory holds remains a problem. Given the apparent convergence 
with hierarchic role motivation theory (see chapter 15), which incorporates several measures 
of power motivation as well as of potential inhibitors, it may be that the best way of delimiting 
the theoretical domain would be in terms of bureaucratic theory (see chapter 20). 


Research Using Females 


Achievement motivation theory is intended more for males than females, partly because of 
aspects of the theory and partly because the scoring system that operationalizes the theory 
was developed using male subjects. The result has been that when females have been studied 
the results often have not been the same as those found with males; in fact there frequently 
have been no results at all, where results might have been expected. Fear of success appears 
to be much more prevalent among females, thus lowering their achievement motivation 
scores. Yet achievement motivation has been found to play a significant role in the personal- 
ity dynamics of many female entrepreneurs (Langan-Fox and Roth 1995). However, a study 
of female managers within AT&T did not yield the same results as for male managers. The 
type of power motivation that made for success was distinctly different, and high inhibition 
did not operate in the same manner at all (Jacobs and McClelland 1994). 


CONCLUSIONS 


David McClelland became an entrepreneur himself, founding a company to spread and de- 
velop his ideas for practice; he grew that company to a point where it sold to a major player 
in the field (Hay Associates). He initiated competency modeling and thus began an approach 
that has provided considerable input to consulting practice; he created a variety of training 
and development programs to instill both achievement and power motivation, conducting 
evaluation research on these programs around the world. 

A number of reviews of the research on achievement motivation theory have appeared 
recently, thus providing an up-to-date coverage. As has been the case over the years, not all 
of these reviews are positive (Miner 1997). Thus one still finds such statements as "Efforts 
to identify the source of this distinctiveness have historically focused on the personality and 
related attributes of individual entrepreneurs" (McClelland 1961) and "These efforts have 
largely failed." (Alvarez and Barney 2005, 788). Such statements characteristically come 
from those with a background in economics and strategic management. 

The majority of the recent reviews, however, derive from a more appropriate background 
in psychology or a related discipline, and these reviews tend to be distinctively positive. One 
of these evaluations (Rauch and Frese 2000) draws upon only a selected set of studies and 
incorporates self-report measures as well as projective ones. Nevertheless it finds correlations 
averaging in the low .20s in support of the McClelland theory. Risk avoidance is found to be 
slightly positively correlated with success, but the average relationship is significant. These 
results provide overall support for the theory, but with the proviso that certain environmental 
conditions not specified by McClelland operate as well. 

A review by Aditya, House, and Kerr (2000), which draws upon several unpublished sources 
and a rather wide range of studies, also reports validities in the low .20s for achievement 
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motivation, but this effect occurs only in small firms. Power motivation was found to be 
similarly important, but not always in large firms. 

Shane, Locke, and Collins (2003) looked into a number of the same data sources as did 
Aditya, House, and Kerr (2000), along with information Locke (2000) accumulated on major 
wealth creators. Their overall conclusion with regard to achievement motivation was that it 
can play a very useful role in explaining entrepreneurial activity. Mean r’s in the high .20s 
and .30s are noted. 

These conclusions are uniformly supportive of the McClelland theory as far as they apply. 
However, an additional review (Vecchio 2003), although generally positive, notes that results 
have not always been supportive. Thus a longitudinal study over an 11-year period found that 
the TAT measure of achievement motivation did not predict the subsequent start of a new 
business (Hansemark 2000). 

Perhaps most significant, a meta-analysis of the literature (Collins, Hanges, and Locke 
2004) found that achievement motivation was positively correlated with both choice of an 
entrepreneurial career and entrepreneurship performance; the size of these relationships is 
consistent with previously reported findings. My own studies uniformly support achievement 
motivation theory (see Miner 2000). 
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СНАРТЕК 5 


FROM FREDERICK HERZBERG’S MOTIVATION-HYGIENE 
THEORY TO ORTHODOX JOB ENRICHMENT 


The Genesis of Job Enrichment Practical usefulness Ж ж Ж 
Motivation-Hygiene Theory Theoretical validity A ж 
Applications to Job Enrichment Importance rating A ж A 

The Process of Orthodox Job Enrichment 

Results at AT&T For more information, see Organiza- 

Results in the U.S. Air Force tional Behavior 1: Essential Theories 
Research on the Theory of Motivation and Leadership (Miner 
Theory and Practice 2005), chapter 5. 
Conclusions 


The theory to which we now turn often is referred to as two-factor theory, a designation 
that has its rationale in the dual nature of its approach to the sources of job satisfaction, 
and ultimately job motivation. The prime generator of the theory, Frederick Herzberg, 
prefers the term motivation-hygiene; therefore this designation is used here. The ini- 
tial source of the theory was a comprehensive review of the literature on job attitudes 
and satisfaction undertaken by Herzberg and his associates at Psychological Service 
of Pittsburgh (Herzberg, Mausner, Peterson, and Capwell 1957). This review revealed 
often-conflicting results, although with some slight overall tendency for job satisfaction 
to be positively correlated with job performance levels. To this finding Herzberg added 
an insight derived from his background in the field of mental health—the idea that mental 
health is not just the obverse of mental illness, but rather a totally separate process. He 
developed the hypothesis that a similar discontinuity exists in the field of job satisfaction 
(Herzberg 1976). Subsequent research produced a list of factors that contribute to satis- 
faction at work (motivation factors), and another separate list of factors that contribute 
to dissatisfaction (hygiene factors). 


THE GENESIS OF JOB ENRICHMENT 


Out of this theoretical framework came a particular concept of job enrichment that has had 
great appeal in some management circles (Herzberg; 2003 [1968]). Job enrichment as such 
appears to have begun with a project initiated at IBM in the mid-1940s (Walker 1962). At 
that time the approach was called job enlargement. However, it included both adding tasks 
to a job horizontally (strictly speaking, job enlargement) and adding requirements for greater 
skill and judgment, thus enriching the job vertically. The intent even at this early point was 
to introduce more interest, variety, and significance into the work. 

This approach spread within IBM and eventually to other companies. It arose out of practi- 
cal concerns, and initially was devoid of theory. Scientific management had simplified many 
manufacturing jobs with the result that both the content and skills required shrank (Taylor 
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1911). It was only natural that the cycle would swing back the other way eventually. Yet 
theorists and advocates with strong humanist values flocked to job enrichment quickly. They 
saw their work as reversing what they regarded as the dysfunctional application of scientific 
management. During the 1960s this groundswell built to the point where demonstration 
projects seemed to be everywhere. By the early 1970s job enrichment was being endorsed as 
a solution to the country's productivity problems by the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (1972). 


MOTIVATION-HYGIENE THEORY 


Herzberg was a self-confessed humanist and he promulgated his views widely through his 
consulting activities and speaking engagements. His theory is presented in three volumes 
(Herzberg, Mausner, and Snyderman 1959; Herzberg 1966, 1976). The most recent of these 
is primarily a compendium of articles previously published, the majority of them in the early 
1970s. Although the basics of the theory established in 1959 have remained firm, Herzberg 
has elaborated considerably on them since then. 

Based on certain outcomes of the research presented in the first volume, the factors lead- 
ing to job satisfaction and to job dissatisfaction were specified and thus became part of the 
theory. Job satisfaction is viewed as an outgrowth of achievement, recognition (verbal), the 
work itself (challenging), responsibility, and advancement (promotion). These five factors are 
considered to be closely related both conceptually and empirically. When they are present in 
a job, the individual's basic needs will be satisfied, and positive feelings as well as improved 
performance will result. The basic needs specified, related to personal growth and self- 
actualization, are said to be satisfied by the five intrinsic aspects of the work itself. However, 
at a later point, the work itself, responsibility, and growth and advancement are singled out 
as particularly motivating, thus key to job enrichment. 

In contrast, job dissatisfaction results from a different set of factors, all of which character- 
ize the context in which the work is performed. These are company policy and administrative 
practices, supervision (technical quality), interpersonal relations (especially with supervision), 
physical working conditions, job security, benefits, and salary. These dissatisfiers, or hygiene 
factors, when appropriately provided, can serve to remove dissatisfaction and improve perfor- 
mance up to a point, but they cannot be relied upon to generate really positive job feelings or 
the high levels of performance that are possible. To accomplish these outcomes, management 
must shift gears and move into motivation. 

This means that good hygiene should be provided, but that it will yield benefits only up to a 
certain point. Beyond that the focus needs to be on the intrinsic aspects of the work itself, not 
on its context. "Jobs must be restructured to increase to the maximum the ability of workers 
to achieve goals meaningfully related to the doing of the job. . . . The individual should have 
some measure of control over the way in which the job is done in order to realize a sense of 
achievement and of personal growth" (Herzberg, Mausner, and Snyderman 1959, 132). 

Hygiene seekers are generally considered to be poor risks for a company, because they tend 
to be motivated over short time periods and require constant doses of external reward; they 
cannot be relied upon in crisis. Furthermore a lack of motivators in a job tends to sensitize 
people to any lack of hygiene factors, with the result that more and more hygiene must be 
provided to obtain the same level of performance. Herzberg emphasizes strongly the need 
for companies to build motivators into their jobs. 

To facilitate this he recommends that industrial relations departments be organized into 
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two formal divisions, one to deal with hygiene matters and the other to deal with motivators. 
Assuming that most current departments are focused largely on hygiene, he devotes primary 
attention to what would be added with the division concerned with motivator needs. Among 
the tasks recommended are re-education of organization members to a motivator orientation 
(from the current welfare orientation), job enlargement, and remedial work in the areas of 
technological obsolescence, poor employee performance, and administrative failure. Thus 
Herzberg extended his theory to deal not only with a revision of job descriptions, but also of 
organizational structures. 


APPLICATIONS TO JOB ENRICHMENT 


From the beginning Herzberg has advocated restructuring jobs to place greater reliance on 
motivators. The techniques of this kind that evolved over the years came to be designated by 
the term Orthodox Job Enrichment, to differentiate them from similar approaches that do not 
have their origins in motivation-hygiene theory. Although Herzberg has been a major influ- 
ence in the development of job-redesign procedures, a great deal has happened in this area 
that is not attributable either to him or his theory. Furthermore his self-designation "father of 
job enrichment" may be only partially correct, since efforts of this kind can be traced back 
many years, as noted previously. 


The Process of Orthodox Job Enrichment 


Herzberg (1976) makes a strong point that what he is not talking about is participative man- 
agement, sociotechnical systems, industrial democracy, or organizational development. Yet 
there is a marked tendency for a great variety of activities to creep into and become part of a 
job enrichment effort. Orthodox Job Enrichment by definition involves only the introduction 
of motivators into a job, not hygienes. Yet pay raises and various interpersonal factors have 
accompanied such efforts on occasion. Accordingly it is important to understand clearly what 
is implied by the term. 

Herzberg (1976) has identified a number of factors that, although not limited to Orthodox 
Job Enrichment, are primary to the approach: 


1. Direct feedback of performance results to the employee in а nonevaluative manner 
and usually not through a superior. An example would be targets on a rifle range that 
fall down when hit. 

2. The existence of a customer or client either within or outside the organization for whom 
work is performed. The unit assemblers who depend on the outcome of various prior 
manufacturing operations fit this designation; so do a salesperson's external customers. 

3. The opportunity for individuals to feel that they are growing psychologically through 
new learning that is meaningful. For instance a laboratory technician may be given 
a chance to learn many skills utilized by a research scientist. 

4. The ability to schedule one’s own work, with requirements set by realistic dead- 
lines. Thus work breaks might be taken when scheduled by the individual, not 
management. 

5. Doing the job in one's own unique manner and utilizing time accordingly. As an 
example, individuals who finish their tasks ahead of time can be allowed to use the 
remaining work periods as they see fit. 
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6. Providing employees with minibudgets that make them directly responsible for costs. 


In this way cost and profit centers are pushed down to the lowest possible level, where 
employees may be authorized to approve expenditures within realistic limits. 


. Communication with the individuals needed to get the job done regardless of any 


possible hierarchic constraints. Accordingly an employee whose work requires discus- 
sion with a supervisor in another department would be permitted to do so directly. 


. Maintaining individual accountability for results. For instance responsibility for 


quality control may be taken away from a supervisor or external unit and built back 
into the job. 


An indication of what these changes may involve is provided by a job-enrichment program 


carried out within a sales unit: 


. Reports on each customer call were eliminated. Salespeople were to use their own 


discretion in passing on information to or making requests of management. 


. Salespeople determined their own calling frequencies and kept records only as might 


be needed for purposes such as staff reviews. 


. Thetechnical service department agreed to provide service as needed by the individual 


salesperson. Communication between salesperson and technician was direct, with 
any needed paperwork cleared after the event. 


. If customers complained about product performance, salespeople could make settle- 


ments of up to 250 dollars if they considered it appropriate. 


. When faulty material was delivered or customers proved to be overstocked, salespeople 


could deal with these issues directly, with no limit on sales value of material returned. 


. Salespeople were given a discretionary range of about 10 percent on quoted prices 


for most items, although quotations other than list did have to be reported to manage- 
ment (Herzberg 1976). 


Results at AT&T 


One of the first applications of job enrichment in which Herzberg was directly involved oc- 
curred at AT&T (Ford 1969, 1973). The initial study was conducted in the treasury department 
among clerical personnel who answer inquiries from AT&T shareholders. Job changes were 
introduced for certain employees with the objective of providing greater opportunities for 
achievement, recognition, responsibility, advancement, and psychological growth. The jobs 
of other employees remained unchanged. The results are described as follows: 


The achieving or experimental group clearly exceeded the control and uncommitted groups 
on a variety of criteria, such as turnover, the quality of customer service, productivity, lowered 
costs, lower absence rates, and source of managerial upgrading. . . . Only the experimental 
group members felt significantly better about the task at which they work. The upward 
change in this group is most striking (Ford 1969, 39). 


Because of this result, the program was expanded into a variety of departments—com- 


mercial, comptroller, plant, traffic, and engineering. In most cases the practice of comparing 
experimental (enriched jobs) and control (job not enriched) groups was continued. The overall 
results were very favorable, although there were instances when job enrichment did not have 
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Table 5.1 


Pre- and Post-Measures of Job Satisfaction for Job-Enrichment Projects 
(percent experiencing increase) 


Reported increase prior to Reported increase during 


Measure enrichment (96) enrichment (96) 
Overall satisfaction factors 33 76 
Recognition for achievement 15 20 
Achievement 28 67 
Work itself 10 70 
Responsibility 15 80 
Advancement 23 62 
Growth 30 72 


Source: Adapted from Herzberg and Zautra, 1976, 66. 


much effect. Some supervisors clearly resisted it, and 10 to 15 percent of the employees did 
not want the added responsibility. Blue-collar jobs proved most resistant to enrichment. 


Results in the U.S. Air Force 


Another program of job enrichment was initiated at Hill Air Force Base in Utah, but then spread 
to a number of other installations (Herzberg 1976, 1977; Herzberg and Zautra 1976). The enriched 
jobs varied from aircraft maintenance to routine clerical and from contract document preparation 
to foreign military sales. Results obtained with the initial eleven jobs that were changed indi- 
cated savings of over $250,000 in a ten-month period. The largest part of this saving occurred 
in two aircraft-maintenance activities; several projects ran into considerable difficulty and did 
not yield tangible benefits. When tangible benefits were obtained, the return included reduced 
costs for materials, fuel, and personnel, and increased units of production. 
When the program was subsequently expanded: 


The results were dramatic: a $1.75 million saving in 2 years on 29 projects that had matured 
to the point where careful auditing of savings was possible. The dollar benefits accrued from 
reduced sick leave, a lower rate of personnel turnover, less overtime and rework, a reduction 
in man-hours, and material savings (Herzberg 1977, 25). 


Table 5.1 contains data on reported increases in job satisfaction experienced over 12 months 
prior to job enrichment and again during the months of job change. It is apparent that job 
satisfaction did increase and that all motivators studied except recognition were affected. Yet 
one still finds endorsements of recognition techniques in the popular literature (Garvey 2004). 
Data on hygiene factors were not obtained. 


RESEARCH ON THE THEORY 


The original research on which motivation-hygiene theory was based tends to confirm it, 
and subsequent studies using similar methods have, too. However, there are problems; the 
tendency for motivators to appear frequently as dissatisfiers, as well as satisfiers, represents 
a continuing difficulty. This tendency to appear in the wrong context is less characteristic of 
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the hygienes, unless (and this clearly does occur) a true reversal is in evidence. Such reversals 
(or inversions) can apparently appear for salary and the various interpersonal relations factors, 
and there they can be sizable; they also may appear for status. 

Hygiene factors were occasionally reported as sources of satisfaction, and it was possible 
to determine in these instances that improved performance effects were reported to as great 
a degree as those for the motivators. Thus it would appear that when hygiene factors operate 
as satisfiers, in this case interpersonal relations with a supervisor predominantly, they may 
be perceived as a source of performance stimulation just as much as motivators are. Further- 
more, when there is dissatisfaction, motivators can have just as negative an effect as hygienes. 
It is the level of job satisfaction-dissatisfaction that yields the reported performance effect, 
not the presence of motivators or hygienes. Also, as research has continued, with alternative 
methods applied, satisfaction appears to be more characteristic than dissatisfaction, and both 
are equally likely to be occasioned by motivators and hygienes. 

Abstractions such as content and context, motivators and hygienes, and the like simply do 
not hold when one gets closer to specifics. Opportunity for growth, which should be the essence 
of a self-actualizing motivator, is no more a source of satisfaction than dissatisfaction. Salary, 
interpersonal relations, status, and security are not just sources of dissatisfaction; they are often 
equally likely to be sources of satisfaction, and in certain groups some of them may well be 
predominant sources of satisfaction. Ray Hackman's (1969) reanalysis of the original study data 
clearly supports these conclusions. Achievement and the work itself also are repeatedly found to 
be sources of dissatisfaction as well as satisfaction. Herzberg's categorization of pay as a hygiene 
factor appears now to be an artifact of the time in which he wrote (Rousseau and Ho 2000). 

Motivation-hygiene theory seems now to lack the support needed to confirm it, in spite of 
an extended period of testing and a great deal of research. A quote from a major review of 
the job satisfaction research provides a feel for what has happened: 


Though the theory continues to be advocated by Herzberg and recommended for further 
study by others . . . , these attempts at resurrecting the theory run against considerable sci- 
entific evidence. . .. Disconfirming evidence has effectively laid the Herzberg theory to rest 
. . . Given the virtual absence of tests of the two-factory theory since 1971, we find [this] a 
suitable epitaph (Judge and Church 2000, 168). 


The one possible rejoinder to this epitaph occurs as a result of recent reviews of research on 
the job satisfaction-performance relationship. At the beginning of this chapter, I noted that Her- 
Zberg found some positive correlation here; he tended to endorse the view that satisfaction and 
performance were positively related more than did other academics of the time. Now, however, 
the evidence that emerges from research seems to be more consistent with Herzberg's position 
(Judge, Thoresen, Bono, and Patton 2001). There is some evidence that in combining evidence 
from different measures of job satisfaction this review may have been in error to some degree 
(Scarpello and Hayton 2001). However, a subsequent review focused on a single job satisfac- 
tion instrument (Kinicki, McKee-Ryan, Schriesheim, and Carson 2002) continues to uphold 
the Herzberg position. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


The results of the job-enrichment research have been invoked in support of the theory's 
hypotheses regarding performance effects (Herzberg 1976). However, it is clear that these 
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results could well be occasioned by other factors and that they apply only to certain of the 
motivator variables. In a number of areas, the theory has great difficulty in dealing with 
hygiene-dissatisfaction relationships. 

This is in fact a good example of an instance where a theory and the practical applications 
it originally generated have gone their separate ways over time. Motivation-hygiene theory 
has lost credibility at the hands of subsequent research to the point where it has largely been 
laid to rest. Yet job enrichment to which the theory gave new life has continued to live on, 
although not always in the exact form Herzberg envisioned. It was given a major boost by 
the epidemic of downsizing that characterized U.S. industry from the 1980s on. Under 
these conditions many companies combined jobs and redesigned them, often following 
job-enrichment guidelines (Evangelista and Burke 2003). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The tremendous appeal motivation-hygiene theory has had for practitioners cannot be doubted. 
It appears simple, although Herzberg (1976, 323) admits to only partially understanding it 
himself. Furthermore, the idea that investments in salary, fringe benefits, working conditions, 
and the like yield benefits only up to a point (and thus can be restricted on rational grounds) 
is bound to appeal to the cost-conscious manager. 

Yet it is well to avoid uncritical acceptance. Salary is not just a dissatisfier; it clearly 
operates as a source of satisfaction in many cases, as do status, security, and interpersonal 
relationships. To believe otherwise may well lead one far astray. Whether these factors yield 
satisfactions or not depends very much on the individual. 

The suggestion that industrial relations departments be divided structurally into motivator 
and hygiene units is interesting, but its validity rests on that of the underlying theory. That such 
an approach has not been widely adopted may be a result of misgivings on the latter score. 
It would appear that many human-resource functions such as selection, training, compensa- 
tion, and appraisal are so concerned with all aspects of motivation that an artificial separation 
could only be self-defeating. 

But these matters are not of crucial significance. The major applied outgrowth of 
motivation-hygiene theory has been the rejuvenation, if not the creation, of job enrichment. 
This is an important accomplishment, and it justifies the emergence of the theory, no matter 
what its deficiencies. Job enrichment as a motivational technique can work—with some 
people, under certain circumstances, for some period of time—and Herzberg said so for 
many years. 

Yet when one attempts to tie job enrichment back into motivation-hygiene theory, one 
encounters all kinds of difficulties. For example, job enrichment has nothing to do with hy- 
gienes at all; it involves adding only motivators to the job and thus relates at best to half of 
the theory. Furthermore, the motivators emphasized are those called generators—the work 
itself, responsibility, opportunity for growth, and advancement; achievement and recognition 
are downplayed. However, achievement and recognition were by far the most strongly sup- 
ported motivators when the original research was conducted. 

The research indicates that even in the most appropriate context, 10 to 15 percent of those 
exposed to job enrichment do not respond, and that in other contexts the total effect may be 
nil. Yet the theory provides no basis for predicting these failures and gives short shrift to the 
troublesome idea of individual differences. 

Finally, one does not need motivation-hygiene theory to understand the job-enrichment 
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results. In fact, other theories may well explain better what happens in job enrichment, and 
indeed the theory set forth in chapter 6 does just that. 
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CHAPTER 6 


FROM GREG OLDHAM AND RICHARD HACKMAN'S 
JOB-CHARACTERISTICS THEORY TO 
THEIR APPROACH TO JOB ENRICHMENT 


Hackman-Lawler Propositions 
сов is ве Practical usefulness ЖЖЖЖ Ж 
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Ee tional Behavior 1: Essential Theories ој 
à . Motivation and Leadership (Miner 2005), 
The Job Diagnostic Survey chapter 6 
Checks and Guidelines | 


Research Evidence 
Meta-analyses 
Continuing Research 

Conclusions 


The approach to job enrichment considered now, job-characteristics theory, emerged ini- 
tially from a collaboration between Richard Hackman and Edward Lawler (1971). While 
Hackman continued to play an important role, Lawler was shortly replaced on the project by 
Greg Oldham. Hackman and Oldham (1980) then developed the existing theory working in 
conjunction with the personnel of the Roy Walters and Associates consulting firm, who sup- 
plied the original opportunities to conduct research and gain practical experience (Oldham 
and Hackman 2005). 


HACKMAN-LAWLER PROPOSITIONS 


The theory as originally stated rested on five propositions drawn from both Maslow's need 
hierarchy theory (see Miner 2002) and from expectancy theory (see chapter 7). These serve 
as a basis for the more specific hypotheses to follow: 


1. To the extent that individuals believe they can obtain an outcome they value by 
engaging in some particular behavior or class of behaviors, the likelihood that they 
will actually engage in that behavior is enhanced. 

2. Outcomes are valued by individuals to the extent that they satisfy the physiologi- 
cal or psychological needs of the individual, or to the extent that they lead to other 
outcomes that satisfy such needs or are expected by the individual to do so. 

3. Thus, to the extent conditions at work can be arranged so that employees can satisfy 
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their own needs best by working effectively toward organizational goals, employees 
will in fact tend to work hard toward the achievement of these goals. 

Most lower-level needs (e.g., physical well-being, security) can be (and often are) 
reasonably well satisfied for individuals in contemporary society on a continuing basis 
and, therefore, will not serve as motivational incentives except under unusual circum- 
stances. This is not the case, however, for certain higher-order needs (e.g., needs for 
personal growth and development or feelings of worthwhile accomplishment). 


. Individuals who are capable of higher-order need satisfaction will in fact experience 


such satisfaction when they learn that they have, as a result of their own efforts, 
accomplished something that they personally believe is worthwhile or meaningful. 
Specifically individuals who desire higher-order-need satisfactions should be most 
likely to obtain them when they work effectively on meaningful jobs that provide 
feedback on the adequacy of their personal work activities (Hackman and Lawler, 
1971, 262). 


CORE JOB CHARACTERISTICS 


As the theory developed, five core characteristics came to be specified as essential to jobs con- 
structed to engage higher-order needs; these draw heavily on Turner and Lawrence (1965): 


1. 


2. 


Skill variety: This includes, however, only truly challenging variety, variety that taps 
a number of different skills of importance to the worker. 

Task identity: There should be a high degree of task identity, defined as including a 
distinct sense of a beginning and an ending, as well as high visibility of the interven- 
ing transformation process itself, the manifestation of the transformation process 
in the final product, and a transformation process of considerable magnitude. As a 
subcomponent of this characteristic, the opportunity to use skills and abilities that 
are personally valued (and use them effectively) is noted. 

Task significance: This characteristic, which was in fact part of the early 1940s IBM 
formulations, is defined as involving the degree to which the job has a substantial 
impact on the lives or work of other people, either in the immediate organization or 
in the environment external to it. 

Autonomy: Autonomy is said to be an indication of the degree to which individuals 
feel personally responsible for their work, and thus that they own their work out- 
comes. 

Feedback: Finally the job should provide feedback on the level of accomplishment. 
Such feedback may be built into the task itself or it may stem from external sources 
(e.g., supervisors and coworkers). In any case it is the perception of feedback, just as 
it is the perception of variety, task identity, significance, and autonomy, that makes 
the difference. 


CRITICAL PSYCHOLOGICAL STATES 


The core job characteristics feed into three critical psychological states and these critical 
psychological states are defined as follows: 


1. 


Experienced meaningfulness of the work—the degree to which an individual experi- 
ences the job as one that is generally meaningful, valuable, and worthwhile (skill 
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variety, task identity, task significance). 

2. Experienced responsibility for outcomes of the work—the degree to which an indi- 
vidual feels personally accountable for the results of the work done (autonomy). 

3. Knowledge of the actual results of the work activities—the degree to which an in- 
dividual knows and understands, on a continuing basis, how effectively he or she is 
performing the job (feedback). 


The core job characteristics are combined based on their critical psychological states in a 
formula to compute the motivating potential score (MPS) for a given job: 


MPS- Skill Variety + Task GC + Task Significance x Autonomy x Feedback from Job 
A zero on one of the three contributors to meaningfulness does not have the potential for 
producing an overall zero MPS score, but this is not true of autonomy and feedback using 
this formula. 


OUTCOMES 


An area that has presented some difficulties is that of outcomes. From the theory, job enrich- 
ment that "takes" (is known to actually occur) should result in outcomes such as high internal 
work motivation, high growth satisfaction, and high general job satisfaction (not to include 
satisfaction with specific aspects of the job context such as security, pay, supervision, etc.). 
High work effectiveness is another matter, however; it includes the quality of output for cer- 
tain, and it may include the quantity as well (but not always). It may or may not include low 
absenteeism and low turnover; both have been considered likely outcomes of job enrichment 
on occasion. The outcomes specified at a given point in time represent the findings from re- 
search, much more than the theory's inherent logic; most are simply empirical generalizations. 
However, recently Oldham (2003) has specified that the core characteristics operating through 
aroused emotions of a positive nature serve to generate creative ideas as an outcome. Overall 
it seems best to expect that "good things" will result as an outcome, with the understanding 
that some “things” are more likely to occur than others. 


MODERATORS 


The original higher-order need-strength moderator has been respecified as growth-need 
strength. The moderator process is also extended to include the knowledge and skill required 
to do the work well. Otherwise, as inadequate work causes negative consequences, there 
will be disillusionment with the enriched job and ultimately a tendency to avoid it. Finally, 
for enrichment to work, there must be a degree of overall satisfaction with the job context. 
If a person worries about job security, feels unfairly compensated, and encounters problems 
with coworkers and the boss, that person cannot give much attention to the challenge of job 
enrichment. 
These moderator relationships have been summarized as follows: 


The worst possible circumstance for a job that is high in motivating potential would be 
when the job incumbent is only marginally competent to perform the work and has low 
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needs for personal growth at work and is highly dissatisfied with one or more aspects of the 
work context. The job clearly would be too much for that individual, and negative personal 
and work outcomes would be predicted. It would be better, for the person as well as for the 
organization, for the individual to perform relatively more simple and routine work. On the 
other hand, if an individual is fully competent to carry out the work required by a complex, 
challenging task and has strong needs for personal growth and is well satisfied with the work 
context, then we would expect both high personal satisfaction and high work motivation and 
performance (Hackman and Oldham 1980, 88). 


There have been other moderators considered by the authors (see, for example, Hackman 
1977), but the three noted are the only ones that have remained in place. 


ACTION PRINCIPLES 


A set of guidelines for enriching jobs, derived from the five core job characteristics of the 
theory, has been developed. These so-called action principles represent specific hypotheses 
regarding how enriched jobs may be achieved. The five such principles noted below should 
be prefaced with the statement: "If enriched jobs and increased motivating potential are to 
be achieved, then—" 


]. Natural work units should be formed, in order to increase task identity, and task 
significance. 

2. Tasks should be combined, in order to increase skill variety and task identity. 

3. Client relationships with the ultimate user should be established, in order to increase 
skill variety, autonomy, and feedback. 

4. Тће job should be vertically loaded with responsibilities and controls formerly re- 
served for management, in order to increase autonomy. 

5. Feedback channels should be opened, especially channels flowing directly from the 
job itself, in order to increase feedback. 


These guidelines have much in common with those set forth for orthodox job enrichment 
by Herzberg (chapter 5). At the level of actual practice, the two approaches have a good deal 
in соттоп; at the level of theoretical origins, they are considerably more diverse. 

What is different about the job-characteristics approach is that it says job enrichment should 
not be attempted everywhere, with everyone. It is simply not appropriate in some work contexts 
and for some types of people. Thus individual and organizational diagnosis should precede any 
attempt to enrich jobs. There is no doubt that Hackman and Oldham have serious questions 
regarding the utility of these principles in many applications; their claims are quite conserva- 
tive. They note that changes may be so small as to exert very little impact, and that even when 
substantial changes are obtained they may vanish quickly (Oldham and Hackman 1980). They 
attribute both of these sources of failure to negative properties built into certain organizations 
as social systems, properties that create resistances that simply cannot be overcome. 


GROUP TASKS 


Given Hackman’s long-term interest in group processes, it is not surprising that job-characteristics 
theory soon came to consider the design of group, as opposed to individual, tasks (Hackman 
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1978; Hackman and Morris 1975). The theorizing in this area is not as precise as that discussed 
to this point, but it does expand the boundaries of theoretical applications considerably. 

Work-group effectiveness is viewed as a consequence of the level of effort group members bring 
to the task, the amount of knowledge and skill relevant to task work the members have, and the ap- 
propriateness of the task performance strategies of the group. Thus group outcomes are considered 
to be a function of task factors. These so-called interim criteria are in turn hypothesized to result 
from group design factors such as the design of the group task, the composition of the group, and 
group norms about performance processes (Hackman 1987; Hackman and Oldham 1980). 

In essence what is proposed is that the five core characteristics be introduced at the work- 
group rather than the individual level; motivating potential continues to apply at the group 
level (Hackman and Wageman 2005). This means that there must be two additional job 
characteristics: (1) task-required interdependence, in that the task itself requires members 
to work together and rely on each other, and (2) opportunities for social interaction, in that 
members are in social proximity and conditions foster communication about the work. Group 
task performance, like individual task performance, assumes sufficient appropriate knowledge 
and skills to complete the task successfully. 

The impacts of the group's effort, knowledge, and strategies are potentially constrained by the 
technology—a paced assembly line, for instance. They are also potentially constrained by imperfec- 
tions in the interpersonal processes within the group, such as might be created by intense personal 
animosities, for instance. Thus these two factors, technology and interpersonal processes, moder- 
ate the final impact of efforts, knowledge, and strategies emanating from the group on outcomes, 
including the overall quality of task performance. 

Designing tasks on a group basis is recommended under the following conditions: 


1. When the group can assume responsibility for a total product or service, but the 
nature of the work is such that individuals cannot—thus, when the meaningful work 
potential of even the best possible individual job is low. 

2. When the work is of such a nature that high interdependence among individual work- 
ers is essential. 

3. When the workers involved have high social-need strength, with the result that the 
enrichment of individual jobs risks breaking up satisfying group relationships. 

4. When the motivating potential of the job would be expected to be much higher if 
arranged as a group task rather than as a set of individual tasks. 


In contrast, individual (as opposed to group) task design is recommended under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


1. When the individuals have high needs for personal growth but weak needs for social 
relationships at work. 

2. When the prospect of dysfunctional conflict within a group is high. 

3. When there is no inherent interdependence in the work of the individuals. 

4. When the expertise needed to design group tasks, an inherently difficult process, is 
lacking. 


In many cases technological or interpersonal factors will make group task design infeasible. 
In any event group task enrichment is a much more complex and less-well-understood process 
than individual job enrichment. It assumes the existence of self-managed, or autonomous, 
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work groups whose work is enriched by taking over their own supervision (Hackman and 
Oldham 1980). There has, in fact, been little research dealing with this group task component 
of the theory. Overall, constituting groups to perform effectively on any task is described as 
a very difficult process (Hackman 2002). 


MEASUREMENT 


The first major effort at measurement of job enrichment was conducted by Turner and 
Lawrence (1965). The indexes thus created had a considerable impact on the Hackman and 
Lawler (1971) measures that in turn formed the basis for the current Job Diagnostic Survey 
(Hackman and Oldham 1980). These developments have facilitated research and made it 
possible to determine the conditions under which job enrichment efforts actually “take” and 
thus serve to expand job scope. 


The Job Diagnostic Survey 


The Job Diagnostic Survey (Hackman and Oldham 1980) contains measures of job dimensions 
(the five core characteristics, plus the “dealing with others" factor, and an index of feedback 
from external agents, not the job itself), critical psychological states (the three specified by 
the theory), affective reactions to the job (general satisfaction, internal work motivation, and 
specific satisfactions with regard to security, pay, coworkers, supervision, and growth op- 
portunity), and growth-need strength (both the index of what the individual would like from 
a job and one in which choices are made between alternative jobs). With the exception of 
certain moderators and the variables introduced when the theory is extended to group tasks, 
the Job Diagnostic Survey provides a comprehensive coverage of the variables of the theory. 
The reported reliabilities for individual scales range from .56 to .88 with a median of .72. 
There is good evidence that the instrument does discriminate among different jobs. 

Some question has been raised as to the psychometric soundness of the Job Diagnostic 
Survey on the grounds that factor-analytic studies yield varied dimensionality under different 
circumstances and that the factor structure emerging may not match the five core theoretical 
variables. Yet overall measures, such as the motivating potential score, can be useful in spite 
of these findings. Furthermore, since the validity of the various measures has been established, 
the lack of a consistently supportive factor structure is not necessarily indicative of defects in 
either the measures or the theory (Kulik, Oldham, and Langner 1988). 

Assessments of the psychometric properties of the Job Diagnostic Survey based on a con- 
siderable body of research certainly give it passing marks, and probably much better (Taber 
and Taylor 1990). 


Checks and Guidelines 


In various places the theorists have set forth a series of diagnostic steps to undertake, and a 
list of guidelines for implementing job enrichment. These normative statements underline 
the practical value of the Job Diagnostic Survey: 


Step 1. Check scores in the areas of motivation and satisfaction to see if problems exist in 
these areas. If they do, and job outcomes are deficient, then job enrichment may 
well be called for. 
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Step 2. Check the motivating potential scores of the jobs to see if they are low. If they are 
not, job enrichment is not likely to be the answer. 

Step 3. Check scores for the five core dimensions to see what the basic strengths and 
weaknesses of the present job are. In this way it is possible to identify specific 
areas for change. 

Step 4. Check to see what the growth-need strength levels of job incumbents are. One can 
proceed with more confidence in enriching the jobs of high growth-need employees 
since they are ready for the change. 

Step 5. Check the scores for various aspects of job satisfaction and other information 
sources for roadblocks that might obstruct change or special opportunities that 
might facilitate it. 


The prescriptive guidelines for implementation are as follows: 


Guide 1. Diagnose the work system in terms of some theory of work redesign prior to 
introducing any change, to see what is possible and what kinds of changes are 
most likely to work. 

Guide 2. Keep the focus of the change effort on the work itself, rather than the other aspects 
of the work context, so that real job enrichment does occur. 

Guide 3. Prepare in advance for any possible problems and side effects, especially among 
employees whose jobs are not directly affected by the change; develop appropri- 
ate contingency plans. 

Guide 4. Evaluate the project on a continuing basis to see if anticipated changes actually 
are occurring, and use as many and as objective measures as possible. 

Guide 5. Confront difficult problems as early in the project as possible. 

Guide 6. Design change processes in such a way as to fit the objectives of the job enrich- 
ment. Thus, if autonomy in work is to be an objective, autonomy should be re- 
spected in designing the new jobs in the first place; in other words, be consistent 
with the theory guiding the change effort throughout. 


RESEARCH EVIDENCE 


In the early period much of the research related to job-characteristics theory came from the 
authors. This research tested the theory at points, but it also contributed inductive generaliza- 
tions that helped develop the theory, too. The research contributions in this period included 
Hackman and Lawler 1971; Lawler, Hackman, and Kaufman 1973; Frank and Hackman 1975; 
Hackman and Oldham 1976; Oldham, Hackman, and Pearce 1976; and Oldham 1976. Certainly 
these studies contributed support for the theory more often than not, but they cannot be said 
to be definitive on that score. There were instances where nothing seems to have happened, 
simply because the job-enrichment interventions did not take. An important contribution of 
this research was that it was possible to show that common method variance of the kind that 
plagued the Herzberg studies (see chapter 5) could not be invoked to explain away the findings 
of the job-characteristics theory. Also, there was some quite consistent support for certain of 
the moderator hypotheses (see Table 6.1). Note that although only 6 of the correlation differ- 
ences are significant, 19 of 21 differences are in the predicated direction. 

Since the early 1980s research of this kind by the theory's authors has largely dried up, 
with the occasional exception of a study involving Oldham. Noteworthy, however, are a study 
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Table 6.1 


Correlation Between Motivating Potential Score and Outcome Variables Moderated by 
Growth-Need Strength and Context Satisfactions 


Growth-need strength Pay satisfaction Security satisfaction 


Outcome variable All subjects High Low High Low High Low 
Related performance 16 .25 .00 21 ло .25 .08 
Salary .22 (.44 .03) .20 .24 .23 .20 
Intrinsic motivation .36 .36 .21 (.47 .25) .32 .33 
Coworker Supervisory Combined ` Growth-need strength and 
satisfaction satisfaction satisfaction combined satisfaction 
High Low High Low High Low High Low 
Related performance (.33 .02) .29 .08 .26 13 (.32 – 19) 
Salary (.31 .05) .29 17 20 13 (.50 —.06) 
Intrinsic motivation .33 .26 .34 .26 .36 .25 .24 15 


Source: Adapted from Oldham, Hackman, and Pearce 1976, 398—401. 
Note: ( ) Difference between correlations statistically significant. 


by Oldham and Hackman (1981) that introduced certain macro, structural factors into the 
theory and another that dealt with the referents used by employees in evaluating and reacting 
to the complexity of their jobs (Oldham, Nottenburg, Kassner, Ferris, Fedor, and Masters 
1982). Although seemingly important, neither extension of the basic theory has elicited 
further investigation. 


Meta-Analyses 


By the time a sufficient amount of research had accumulated in the mid-1980s, a major 
period of stocktaking set in. This most frequently took the form of a quantitative meta- 
analysis (Spector 1985; Loher, Noe, Moeller, and Fitzgerald 1985; Fried and Ferris 1987). 
Overall these analyses provided considerable support for the theory. Because the included 
research varied somewhat, the results were not always the same. In particular the predicted 
outcomes tended to vary; yet all analyses indicate prediction of some outcomes. The core 
job characteristics and critical psychological states are important features of the model. 
Among the moderators only growth-need strength had been studied enough to warrant 
a conclusion, but evidence for its effect was obtained. A comparison of the results of 
laboratory and field studies indicates that, where sufficient research is available to reach 
a conclusion, the findings are favorable for the theory independent of which approach is 
utilized (Stone 1986). 

In this body of research from the 1970s and early 19805, it is evident that any given study 
may fail to support some core characteristic or the way a given psychological state operates 
or the impact upon a particular outcome. Such failures to obtain statistical significance may 
reflect sample fluctuations or the realities of specific situations. As long as certain positive 
results are obtained, assuming that some type of job enrichment was present (did take), there 
is no need for a single study to support every tenet of the theory. 
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Continuing Research 


In spite of the limited activity by its authors on job-characteristics theory, research has con- 
tinued up to the present. Several studies have now been conducted that consider job enrich- 
ment effects over extended periods of time. These multi-year investigations have shown both 
positive effects on performance (Griffin 1991) and on absenteeism (Rentsch and Steel 1998). 
Although job enrichment studies may appropriately utilize either experimental interven- 
tions or existing variations in the degree of enrichment across a range of jobs, longitudinal 
analyses of the impacts of interventions are more elegant. One such study showed an effect 
of enrichment in a field setting on actual observed performance (Luthans, Kemmerer, Paul, 
and Taylor 1987). A study that introduces long-standing personality characteristics into the 
mix of job characteristics and job satisfaction found an important role for longitudinally 
measured positive self-evaluations (Judge, Bono, and Locke 2000). A diary study showed 
the effects for job characteristics on the extent of work-family conflict (Butler, Grzywacz, 
Bass, and Linney 2005). 

The important role of the critical psychological states in the model has been supported, 
although they may not operate in exactly the same manner vis-à-vis core characteristics 
and outcomes as originally hypothesized (Renn and Vandenberg 1995). Calculating the 
motivating potential score using any multiplicative relationship between core charac- 
teristics does not appear to be optimal (see, for example, Hinton and Biderman 1995). 
Simply adding the five scores works the best. In addition, empirical support exists for 
the directional hypothesis that job characteristics influence work-related psychological 
well-being, including job satisfaction (deJonge, Dormann, Janssen, Dollard, Landeweerd, 
and Nijhuis 2001). 

Recent work has often focused on particular job characteristics. For instance, au- 
tonomy has been shown to correlate with performance at the .26 level across the board, 
but it does not always yield this result (Langfred and Moye 2004). A case of failure in 
this regard occurs when, because of a failure to monitor performance on the part of team 
members who have high trust in one another, a person given high autonomy performs 
poorly (Langfred 2004). Thus, under these job-enrichment circumstances involving group 
tasks, the theory fails. 

Certainly not all of the recent findings are positive for the theory, although the positive 
results far outweigh the negative. A study by Johns, Xie, and Fang (1992), for instance, is 
generally supportive of the theory, but provides only minimal evidence of growth-need mod- 
erator effects, and no evidence for the operation of other moderators. Tiegs, Tetrick, and Fried 
(1992) also failed to support the various moderator hypotheses. 

These studies, however, raise certain questions that future research needs to address. 
The original idea of job enrichment was to overcome the demotivating effects of job 
fragmentation, brought about by scientific management, in low-level positions; job en- 
richment was to take components from higher-level jobs, particularly those of managers, 
and add them to routine, highly specialized jobs in order to make these jobs more stimu- 
lating. Yet increasingly one finds that managerial and professional jobs are the focus of 
job-enrichment studies. Are we talking about the same thing? Also it is now evident that 
some outcomes may be predicted in a given study, but not others (and that absenteeism 
and turnover are legitimate outcomes for the theory). Should not any test of the theory, 
then, consider all potential outcomes before reaching negative conclusions regarding the 
theory's tenability? 
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CONCLUSIONS 


One line of attack on the job-characteristics approach has come from the perspective of social- 
information processing (Salancik and Pfeffer 1977, 1978), and attributes the research findings 
to such factors as pretest sensitization, common method variance, and co-opting the values of 
the job-enrichment program (see Miner 2005). Such factors can indeed operate in job-enrich- 
ment research contexts (Glick, Jenkins, and Gupta 1986). However, this line of attack, devoid 
of research as it is, cannot be used to explain away the results of the job-enrichment research 
(Griffin and McMahan 1994). Thus it remains true that “the most well-established theory of the 
influence of task characteristics on individual performance is Hackman and Oldham's (1976, 
1980) Job Characteristics Model” (Whittington, Goodwin, and Murray 2004, 595). 

To place this theory in context, I believe it is important to understand that in many cases the 
desires of a company's workforce for enriched work can be met simply through the traditional 
practices of upgrading and promotion, particularly if the company is growing and has a limited 
number of employees for whom enrichment is appropriate. However, there are many circum- 
stances where workforce composition and opportunities for promotion make this an insufficient 
solution. With the downsizing of U.S. corporations, promotions have become fewer and job 
enrichment via this route is less available. On the other hand, downsizing may compel the com- 
bining of previously existing jobs to create a type of forced job enlargement and enrichment 
(Evangelista and Burke 2003). If this opportunity is grasped, and job enrichment occurs, research 
suggests that one consequence can be greater employee loyalty (Niehoff, Moorman, Blakely, 
and Fuller 2001). However, there is also the very real possibility that the scope of certain jobs 
might be pushed upward to a point where their positive potential is exhausted. 

There has been discussion in the literature for a number of years regarding the idea that in- 
dividuals at a particular time have what amounts to an optimal task scope that is ideal for their 
particular capabilities and personality makeup (see, for example, Miner and Dachler 1973). In 
this view individual differences are pronounced and important. Jobs can be too enriched for a 
particular person, just as people can be promoted "over their head" and fail because of an in- 
ability to cope emotionally or intellectually. Similarly jobs can be insufficiently enriched, and 
in such cases job-characteristics theory or some modification of it becomes valuable as a guide. 
Studies indicate that supervisors may in fact modify job scope to adjust to the needs of specific 
employees in this regard (Klieman, Quinn, and Harris 2000). 

Judge and Church in a brief review say of job-characteristics theory, "Though the theory 
has its imperfections, the empirical data suggest that intrinsic job characteristics are the 
most consistent situational predictor of job satisfaction" (2000, 170). Judge, writing alone, 
says elsewhere, “The Job-characteristics Model has amassed a great deal of support in the 
research literature" (2000, 82). He also notes that across a wide range of studies the cor- 
relation between core job characteristics and job satisfaction is consistently positive and 
averages .48. For individuals with high growth-need strength, this correlation is .68 on the 
average, and for those with low growth-need strength it is .38, still significant. These findings 
are important for practice. Job satisfaction matters in that employees who are satisfied tend 
to perform better (see chapter 5), withdraw less, and lead happier and healthier lives. 
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The theories considered in this chapter have multiple contributors. The formulations of 
Vroom, and Porter and Lawler setting forth their concepts of expectancy theory appear to 
predominate, but there have been other contributors as well. These two versions have stood 
the tests of time and historical scrutiny; they are generally recognized as representing the 
major contributions. 


VROOM'S THEORY OF WORK AND MOTIVATION 


Vroom's (1960, 1964) theory starts with the idea that people tend to prefer certain goals, or 
outcomes, over others. They thus anticipate experiencing feelings of satisfaction should such 
a preferred outcome be achieved. The term valence is applied to this feeling about specific 
outcomes. If there is positive valence, having the outcome is preferred to not having it. If 
negative valence exists, not having the outcome is preferred. Outcomes may acquire valence 
either in their own right or because they are expected to lead to other outcomes that are 
anticipated sources of satisfaction or dissatisfaction. Thus the accumulation of earnings per 
se might be viewed as inherently satisfying to one person, but to another it is important as a 
means to the end of buying a sports car. 

As a basis for establishing the valence of a specific outcome, Vroom sets forth the follow- 
ing proposition: 


The valence of an outcome to a person is a monotonically increasing function of the alge- 


braic sum of the products of the valences of all other outcomes and his conceptions of its 
instrumentality for the attainment of these other outcomes (Vroom 1964, 17). 
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Thus the size of the valence of an outcome is dependent on the extent to which it is 
viewed as a means to various other outcomes and the valence of the other outcomes. Since 
the proposition calls for the multiplication of the perceived instrumentality by the valence 
of each other outcome, any such outcome that has no valence for a person or that has no 
instrumental relationship to the outcome whose valence is being computed takes on a zero 
value, adding nothing to the final sum. An outcome with a large valence would tend to be 
one that is linked to many other outcomes, one that is considered highly instrumental to the 
attainment of a large number of these other outcomes, and one that is linked to other outcomes 
having large valences. Vroom specifically applies this first proposition to the topics of oc- 
cupational choice (calculation of the valence of an occupation), job satisfaction (calculation 
of the valence of a job held), and job performance (calculation of the valence of effective 
performance in a job held). 

An additional and central variable in the theory is expectancy. People develop varying concep- 
tions of the probability or degree of certainty that the choice of a particular alternative action will 
indeed lead to a desired outcome. In contrast to instrumentality, which is an outcome-outcome 
link, expectancy involves an action-outcome linkage. Expectancies combine with total valence 
to yield a person's aroused motivation or potential for a given course of action. Vroom uses the 
term force to describe this combination and offers the following proposition: 


The force on a person to perform an act is a monotonically increasing function of the algebraic 
sum of the products of all the valences of all outcomes and the strength of his expectancies 
that the act will be followed by the attainment of these outcomes (Vroom 1964, 18). 


The total force for an action is uninfluenced by outcomes that have no valence and also by 
outcomes that are viewed as totally unlikely to result from the actions, since again a multipli- 
cative relationship between the two variables is posited. People are expected to choose among 
action alternatives in a rational manner to maximize force (in a positive direction). When an 
action is linked to many very positively valent outcomes by strong expectations that it will 
yield these outcomes, the force can be sizable. The theory makes specific statements with 
regard to the implications of the second proposition for occupational choice (calculation of the 
force on a person to enter an occupation), job satisfaction (calculation of the force on a person 
to remain in a job held), and job performance (calculation of the force on a person to exert 
a given amount of effort in the performance of a job held). Since the last of these statements 
has been the subject of considerable further theorizing and research, it is given in full: 


The force on a person to exert a given amount of effort in performance of his job is a mono- 
tonically increasing function of the algebraic sum of the products of the valences of different 
levels of performance and his expectancies that this amount of effort will be followed by 
their attainment (Vroom 1964, 284). 


Both the constructs of valence and force are attributed by Vroom (2005, 248) to Kurt Lewin 
(see chapter 3) originally. 


THE PORTER/LAWLER MODEL 


Porter and Lawler (1968) present a model that draws heavily on Vroom but goes beyond 
the limited concept of motivational force to performance as a whole. Vroom (1964) himself 
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moves in this direction by stating that ability and motivation relate to performance in a mul- 
tiplicative manner: 


Performance = f(Ability x Motivation) 
The variables of the Porter/Lawler theory are as follows: 


1. Value of reward—how attractive or desirable an outcome is (valence). 

2. Effort-reward probability—a perception of whether differential rewards are based 

on differential effort. This breaks down into effort-performance (expectancy) and 

performance-reward (instrumentality) components. 

Effort—the energy expended to perform a task (force). 

Abilities and traits—the long-term characteristics of a person. 

Role perceptions—the types of effort a person considers necessary to effective job 

performance. 

6. Performance—a person's accomplishment on tasks that comprise the job. 

7. Rewards—desirable states of affairs received from either one's own thinking or the 

actions of others (intrinsic and extrinsic outcomes). 

Perceived equitable rewards—the amount of rewards a person considers fair. 

9. Satisfaction—the extent to which rewards received meet or exceed the perceived 
equitable level (dissatisfaction results from under-reward inequity only). 


Е 


9e 


In line with prior formulations, the first two variables (value of reward and effort-reward 
probability), when multiplied together, are said to produce the third variable (effort). Follow- 
ing Vroom, abilities and traits also have a multiplicative relationship to effort in determining 
performance. A similar relation to effort (in establishing performance level) holds for role 
perceptions. Because of the intervention of such factors between effort and performance, 
these latter two cannot be expected to be perfectly related. 

Porter and Lawler also posit certain feedback loops that make their theory more dynamic 
over time than Vroom's. First, to the extent that performance does result in reward, the per- 
ceived effort-reward probability is increased. Second, when satisfaction is experienced after 
a reward is received, it tends to influence the future value (valence) of that reward. The nature 
of this effect varies with the particular reward (outcome). 


LAWLER'S SUBSEQUENT STATEMENTS 


We have seen (chapter 6) that Lawler introduced expectancy thinking into the initial ver- 
sion of job-characteristics theory. He has also modified the theory in that he has elaborated 
certain factors that may influence effort-reward probabilities and thus has continued the 
tendency to make the model dynamic over time (Lawler 1971, 1973). The most important 
change is an additional feedback loop from performance to effort-reward expectancy to 
the effect that within normal limits heightened performance will yield greater self-esteem 
and thus subsequently higher expectancy. In addition a much clearer distinction is made 
between intrinsic and extrinsic rewards. 

Figure 7.1 depicts the central motivational chain of expectancy theory, devoid of feedback 
loops and ancillary forces. This is the basic model as set forth by Lawler (1981), and it is 
the model that he continues to endorse (1973, 1994). Although more recently (2000) he has 
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Figure 7.1 Lawler's (1981) Portrayal of the Basic Expectancy Theory Model 


Motivation ———® Jobeffort ——® Job — ——J3» FFirst-level  ————» Second-level __ + Satisfaction 


performance outcomes outcomes 
Results from: 
1. Effort-to-performance Each outcome: 
expectancy 1. Has its own valence 
2. Performance-to- 2. May be intrinsic or 
outcome expectancy extrinsic 
3. Perceived valences of 
outcomes 
Effort-to-performance Performance-to-outcome Instrumentality 
expectancy expectancy (The perceived probability 
(The perceived probability (The perceived probability of that a first-level outcome will 
of successful performance, realizing an outcome, given lead to a second-level 
given that an effort is that successful performance outcome) 
made) OCCUIS) 


Source: Adapted from pages 21, 231, and 234 of Lawler 1981. 


written about expectancy theory, he has not changed this basic model. In this model effort- 
to-performance expectancy refers to the expectation (assessed probability) that if effort 1s 
exerted, the result will be successful performance (though successful performance may not 
result because the job is too difficult, the evaluation process is deficient, or the individual lacks 
the needed skills). Performance-to-outcome expectancy refers to the expectation (assessed 
probability) that should effort be successfully exerted, something that is desired will result, 
such as a financial reward. An incentive system may be in effect that specifies a certain pay 
level for so many units produced. The person believes this and expects to be paid the designated 
amount upon completing the specified number of units. This is a performance-to-outcome 
expectancy. But it makes a difference only if the outcome, such as pay, has valence—that is, 
value or attractiveness. If the person has just inherited a fortune and does not care about the 
relatively small amount of pay involved, then additional pay as an outcome will not work as 
well in the motivational calculus as, say, an improvement in working conditions. 

The distinction between first- and second-level outcomes goes back to Vroom (1964), who 
used the terms focal and other. A person may value pay in its own right, as for instance an 
entrepreneur who views the business's earnings and his own as feedback on how well he has 
achieved through his own efforts—an index of performance. But pay may also be a means 
to second-level outcomes. A person may want the money in order to achieve an affluent 
lifestyle and impress others who are viewed as important. Then pay must be considered in 
terms of its instrumentality for gaining the second-level outcome of a more affluent lifestyle. 
If the pay involved is not enough to gain what is desired, then it lacks instrumentality—and 
motivational impact. Intrinsic outcomes are those that come from within a person—feelings 
of accomplishment, of doing important work, of freedom. Extrinsic outcomes are provided 
or mediated by external forces—a superior, the organization, other work-group members. 
This too is an important distinction. 

The level of motivation in a given job situation is expressed in expectancy theory terms 
by a formula. Questionnaires are used to measure the components of this formula, and the 
scores obtained are inserted in it. The formula is as follows: 


Motivation = Effort-to-performance expectancy x 
the sum of all operating factors (performance-to-outcome expectancies x 
their valences). 
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Inherent in this formula are the following ideas: 


1. Aperson's motivation to perform is determined by the performance-to-outcome expec- 
tancy multiplied by the valence of the outcome. The valence of the first-level outcome 
subsumes the instrumentalities and valences of the related second-level outcomes. The 
relationship is multiplicative; no motivation exists when either performance-to-outcome 
expectancy or valence is 0. 

2. Since a level of performance has multiple outcomes associated with it, the products of 
all performance-to-outcome expectancies x valence combinations are added together 
for all the outcomes seen as relevant to the specific performance. 

3. The summed performance-to-outcome expectancies x valences is then multiplied by 
the effort-to-performance expectancy. Again, the multiplicative relationship indicates 
that if either effort-to-performance expectancy or the summed performance-to-outcome 
expectancies times their valences is 0, motivation is 0. 

4. To summarize, the strength of a person’s motivation to perform effectively is in- 
fluenced by: 


A. the person's belief that effort can be converted into performance and 
B. the net attractiveness of the events that are perceived to stem from good perfor- 
mance (Lawler 1981, 232-33). 


INITIAL RESEARCH EVIDENCE 


One of the earliest expectancy theory studies (Georgopoulos, Mahoney, and Jones 1957) 
confirmed the hypothesis that those who view performance levels as instrumentally related 
to goals in a positive sense are more likely to be high producers. From that point on a great 
deal of supporting evidence has been amassed. 


Vroom's Research on Organizational Choice 


Although Vroom does not present research of his own on expectancy theory in his 1964 
volume, he did publish an article two years later that bears on the subject (Vroom 1966). 
This research is related only to the first of his basic propositions, since it does not concern 
itself with expectancies and deals only with the occupational choice question, not with job 
satisfaction or job performance. 

Тће subjects were business students about to obtain master's degrees from Carnegie Mellon 
University. The objective was to predict the attractiveness of various potential employing or- 
ganizations (and ultimately the choice itself) from a knowledge of what goals were important 
to the individual and how instrumental membership in each organization was perceived to 
be as a means of achieving each goal. Questionnaire ratings on a number of variables were 
obtained prior to choice. Job goals or outcomes such as a chance to benefit society, freedom 
from supervision, high salary, and the like were rated in terms of their importance to the 
person. The three organizations in which the subject was most interested were then evalu- 
ated to establish the degree to which the student thought each might provide an opportunity 
to satisfy each type of goal. Combining these two variables, an instrumentality-goal index 
was calculated for each organization and related both to the attractiveness rating given the 
organization and to the subsequent choice. 
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Table 7.1 


Multiple Correlations for Seven Outcomes of Effort-Reward Probabilities Alone and in 
Combination with Value of Reward (Valence) as Predictors of Job Effort and 
Performance 


Effort-reward Effort-reward probability 

Ratings probability alone multiplied by value of reward 
By the manager's superior 

Job effort .22 .27 

Job performance AZ 18 
By the тападег5 peers 

Job effort .25 207 

Job performance .21 .21 
By the manager himself 

Job effort EEN EEN 

Job performance .25 .38* 


Source: Adapted from Lawler and Porter 1967, 136. 
*Correlations are significant. 


The results indicate clearly that organizations viewed as providing a means to achieving 
important goals were considered more attractive. Eliminating organizations that ultimately 
did not make an offer, 76 percent of the students subsequently chose the organization with 
the highest instrumentality-goal score. Although providing only a partial test of the theory, 
Vroom's research results are entirely consistent with it. Similar support of the theory was 
obtained in a follow-up study conducted several years after actual employment (Vroom and 
Deci 1971). 


The Porter/Lawler Studies 


Porter and Lawler report a number of studies in their book and thereafter. The major focus 
initially was on pay; the data support the hypothesis that value of reward and perceived effort- 
reward probability combine to influence effort. Those who view pay as important and who 
consider pay to be tied to their efforts put more effort into their work, and this is true whether 
self or superior perceptions of effort are used. The same relationship holds for performance, 
but to a somewhat lesser degree. Later the authors used other outcomes beyond pay, such as 
promotion and the opportunity to use skills and abilities (Lawler and Porter 1967). As indi- 
cated in Table 7.1, including value of reward (valence) in the prediction formula did make a 
difference; the correlations are consistently higher than without it. Job effort was consistently 
predicted more accurately than the further-removed job performance. In a subsequent study 
Lawler (1968) obtained his measures twice, with a one-year interval between measurements. 
This time the multiple correlations were higher, and statistical significance was much more 
frequently attained. The data over time are consistent with the hypothesis that pre-existing 
perceived probabilities and valences of outcomes tend to exert a causal influence on subse- 
quent performance. 

Another study was conducted by Hackman and Porter (1968) with telephone company 
service representatives as subjects. A variety of performance criteria were predicted using 
effort-reward probability multiplied by value of reward as the predictor. In this instance the 
rewards (or outcomes) considered were generated directly by the service representatives 
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themselves in interviews; this has become the preferred approach in research. The correlations 
with performance are significant almost without exception. 


PRACTICAL USEFULNESS 


Much of the literature on expectancy theory gives only fleeting attention to practical applica- 
tions; that is why I have given only a three-star rating. But there have been suggestions in 
this regard. 


Vroom on Using the Theory 


Writing recently about his theory, and how it might be put to use, Vroom had the following 
to say: 


. . . Expectancy theory could identify a list of four variables affecting the strength of 
individual's motivation to do his or her own job effectively. They are: (1) Expectancy that 
increased effort will lead to high performance; (2) Valence of high performance (independent 
of its instrumentality); (3) Instrumentality of high performance for other rewards; and (4) 
Valence of these other rewards. 

Each of these leads to a different kind of intervention to increase performance. The first of 
these can be increased by training interventions designed to increase employee confidence in 
their ability. See, for example, Eden's extensive work on the Pygmalion effect (Eden 1990). 
The second could be enhanced by job redesign (Hackman and Oldham 1980), and both the 
third and fourth would be achieved by changing reward contingencies or by substituting 
rewards that are more valued by employees (Lawler 1981). 

In addition, expectancy theory posits that there are interactions among several of these 
components. For example, increasing an individual's belief that he or she is capable of 
higher performance with greater effort should have no effect on motivation if the individual 
does not value the rewards offered by the organization for high performance and/or if such 
performance has no intrinsic value to the person. 

Similarly the theory posits that the introduction of an incentive compensation plan will 
have greater motivating effect on individuals who place a high value on money. I know 
of no experimental test of all of these predictions but know many managers who find the 
framework of great value in identifying and solving problems of low motivation (Vroom 
2005, 250-51). 


Vroom does not elaborate further on these points, but he clearly believes that his theory 
works. In this he is joined by Locke, an early critic of expectancy theory, who now believes 
that it is effective, especially in highly structured situations (see Bartol and Locke 2000). 


Lawler on Using the Theory 


Four recommendations for practice grew out of the original Porter and Lawler research, 
although the fourth is not a direct derivative of expectancy theory per se: 


1. Companies should collect systematic information as to what employees want 
from their jobs (value of rewards or valence) and their perceived probabilities of 
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obtaining rewards relative to the effort they put out. This information could then 
be used in designing reward systems. 

2. Companies should make sure that employees understand the role prescriptions for 
their jobs so that efforts are not misdirected and thus wasted. 

3. Companies should take steps to tie rewards to performance in the minds of employ- 
ees (to establish perceived contingencies). This argues against giving pay increases 
across the board, cost of living raises, and also against incentive raises that are kept 
secret, thus preventing any relative evaluation of their value. It argues for: 


a. tailoring rewards to what the individual wants. 

b. giving more extrinsic rewards and more opportunities to obtain intrinsic rewards 
to superior performers than to inferior performers. 

c. permitting employees to see and believe that high performance results in high 
reward; thus, for example, secrecy about pay should be removed so that contin- 
gencies can be observed, and the best and most credible source of information 
should be used to evaluate performance, even to the point of obtaining peer- and 
self-ratings. 


4. Continuously measure and monitor employee attitudes. 


In his subsequent writings Lawler has placed particular emphasis on procedures that cre- 
ate performance-outcome contingencies and on individualized approaches that, among other 
things, adjust rewards to valent outcomes. His most unique contributions in these respects 
have been the emphasis on eliminating pay secrecy and a call for the use of "cafeteria" com- 
pensation systems, which permit employees to structure their own compensation (pay and 
benefits) packages to place the greatest relative emphasis on what they desire the most. In 
recent years Lawler has expanded his idea of individualizing the organization to include other 
approaches, although these are not necessarily derived from expectancy theory (Lawler and 
Finegold 2000). The term line of sight has been applied to the expectancy theory view that, 
in order to be motivators, rewards must be seen as important and obtainable by the individual 
involved (Lawler 1973, 1994). I should note, however, that line of sight is not always defined 
in this manner in the literature (see Boswell 2000). 

With regard to Lawler's concept of line of sight: 


Expectancy beliefs may be more difficult to achieve at team and organizational levels because 
of line-of-sight difficulties. Employees may question whether their efforts will in fact lead 
to the desired level of group or organizational performance because there are likely to be 
many factors other than their own efforts that are influencing performance as well (Bartol 
and Durham 2000, 6). 


Thus team-based rewards and organizational rewards such as stock options face motiva- 
tional difficulties that extend well beyond pay-for-performance procedures at the individual 
level. Lawler (20032) provides an up-to-date analysis of the pluses and minuses of various 
compensation approaches; he comes out most favorably disposed toward person-based pay, 
which serves to develop individual skills, combined with a performance-based pay system. 

Elsewhere Lawler (2003b) recommends that performance appraisals be tied closely to 
changes in pay and employment status based on the results of his own research. 
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Rationalized Organizations 


In certain respects the highly rationalized, structured organizational forms that expectancy 
theory requires to actually work in practice are comparable to the ideal bureaucracy (see chapter 
20). Such an expectancy-theory-friendly organization is characterized by the following: 


* People are recognized and rewarded in proportion to the excellence of their performance. 

* Merit salary increase percentages are an accurate reflection of relative performance. 

* The promotion system helps the best person get to the top, so that people with ability 
have a promising future. 


The theory argues for selecting employees who have high scores on the various 
expectancy-theory measures and who thus will bring a maximal amount of effort or force 
to the work context. Such individuals should be most responsive to a situation within the 
domain of expectancy theory and least susceptible to any detrimental side effects; thus 
individual differences in personality are important (Shaw, Duffy, Mitra, Lockhart, and 
Bowler 2003). 

A rather sizable body of research indicates that the people who bring the most motivational 
energy to their work (as that energy is determined from expectancy theory) are those gener- 
ally referred to as internals. These people believe that events in their lives are largely subject 
to their own influence; in contrast, externals see themselves as largely at the mercy of fate, 
luck, and more powerful individuals. Given the rational emphasis of expectancy theory, it is 
not surprising that internals tend to emerge as strongly motivated in these terms. Furthermore, 
the idea of selecting people to fit an expectancy theory context has received research support 
as well (Miller and Grush 1988). 

Such organizations are open in their handling of pay matters, as Lawler advocates 
(Satterfield 2003), and offering flexible benefit plans appears to yield certain advantages for 
them, also following Lawler (Cole and Flint 2004). 

Evidence as to what can happen when expectancy-theory-based pay-for-performance 
schemes are introduced into an organization that is incompatible with them is given in Table 
7.2. 'This is what occurred at Hewlett-Packard, a company with a culture that is described as 
team-oriented and of a high-commitment nature (Beer and Cannon 2004). The failure of the 
plans was not because “pay-for-performance plans do not motivate" (15), but because "the 
benefits of most of these programs did not outweigh their costs" (11), costs that were sizable 
in terms of effort and disruptive effects. 

These findings are consistent with the view that skill-based pay plans are “more success- 
ful and sustainable in manufacturing facilities than in service facilities, and skill-based-pay 
survivalis less likely in facilities pursuing a technological innovation strategy" (Shaw, Gupta, 
Mitra, and Ledford 2005, 28), that skill-based pay approaches are frequent in Table 7.2, and 
that they are promoted by Lawler (2003а); it seems reasonable that for expectancy theory 
formulations to work, they must operate in rationalized organizations, where they perform 
more effectively. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Research tests have yielded sufficient theoretical support, when the testing is done in ratio- 
nalized organizations, so that it seems safe to conclude that the versions set forth by Vroom 
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and by Porter and Lawler are valid. They do not explain all motivated behavior, but they do 
account for a great deal. 

As Vroom (2005) now notes, questions may be raised as to whether people can really 
engage in the cognitive processes implied by the theory, such as weighing all possible out- 
comes as they contribute to other outcomes, and then others, to the point of infinite regress, or 
multiplying valences and instrumentalities in a manner that, according to the theory, assumes 
very complex internalized measurement processes. The theory assumes common tendencies 
to project one's thoughts into a future time span and to search for alternatives for all human 
beings, since it is silent on individual differences in these respects. Yet it is apparent that people 
do differ in both time perspective and the proclivity for search. Finally individuals do act on 
occasion out of unconscious motives and in ways that cannot be based on the calculative, 
highly rational processes that expectancy theory specifies; impulsive behavior, the repetition 
compulsions of neurotic individuals, and the like are examples. 

A meta-analytic review of the research (Van Eerde and Thierry 1996) indicates that the 
highest correlations were obtained with preference (the attractiveness of preference ratings 
of jobs, occupations, or organizations), intention (either to apply for a job or to turnover in a 
job), and effort (including measures of effort expenditure on a task such as time spent, effort 
ratings by supervisors, self-reports of effort spent on a task or applying for a job, and intended 
effort). Performance (including measures of productivity, gain in performance, task perfor- 
mance, grades, performance ratings by supervisors, and self-ratings) and choice (the actual 
voluntary turnover, job choice, and organizational choice) produced lower validities. However, 
other evidence indicates that expectancy theory is suited to occupation/organizational choice 
situations (Wanous, Keon, and Latack 1983). Coefficients in the .70s have been attained. 

A major emerging emphasis is that individual differences are receiving increased attention 
in contrast with the long-standing view that expectancy theory was not concerned with such 
matters. The within-subjects approach to research began to move the theory in that direction, 
but recently there has been much more. Tang, Singer, and Roberts (2000) find a wide varia- 
tion on expectancy-theory variables, including outcomes, among the employees of a single 
company. Van Eerde and Thierry (2001) conducted several laboratory studies that suggest that 
different motivation theories may be appropriate to different groups of people. They also find 
that self-efficacy is an important factor in expectancy-theory results and that other individual 
differences operate as well. Judge and Ilies (2002) performed a meta-analysis on relationships 
between the so-called “big five" personality traits and expectancy motivation; they obtained 
significant findings in all five instances, but the negative correlation with neuroticism and the 
positive correlation with conscientiousness were most pronounced. 

A set of laboratory studies indicated that arousing positive emotional states, or moods, 
influenced cognitive processes of the kind involved in expectancy theory so that motiva- 
tion and performance were facilitated (Erez and Isen 2002). Also it has proven possible to 
develop a measure of test-taking motivation based on expectancy theory (Sanchez, Truxillo, 
and Bauer 2000). АП in all the research being published indicates that expectancy theory is 
very much alive and well. 

The expectancy-theory framework, and thus the Vroom as well as the Porter/Lawler vari- 
ants, seems at the present time to have achieved a position where it is widely supported by a 
diverse array of reviewers (Ambrose and Kulik 1999; Bartol and Locke 2000; Pinder 1998). 
We do not know as much as might be desired about how it works in a cognitive sense, but we 
do believe it works and is practical. The domain of the theory is limited to structured, rational, 
and conscious thought processes, however. 
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The theoretical positions to be considered in this chapter derive from the legacy that B.F. 
Skinner left organizational behavior. Skinner himself, however, wrote very little and conducted 
noresearch dealing directly with organizational topics; his concerns were either with individual 
behavior or with the broad spectrum of culture and societal functioning. Thus it has fallen to 
others to extrapolate Skinner's ideas into the organizational setting and to conduct research 
related to those extrapolations. 

Among these earlier contributors Luthans (sometimes writing with Kreitner) stands out on 
a number of grounds. His theoretical treatment is more comprehensive and his applications 
more specific. 


FORMULATIONS SET FORTH BY HAMNER 


As an introduction to our topic, I start with certain formulations set forth by Clay Hamner. 
These formulations provide a particularly useful bridge between Skinner and organizational 
behavior modification, or simply O.B. Mod. (Luthans 1973). 

The basic concept of the theory is learning, defined as "a relatively permanent change in 
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behavior potentiality that results from reinforced practice or experience" (Hamner 1974a, 87). 
Performance is the translation of what is learned into practice. Through reinforcement certain 
behaviors are strengthened and intensified and thus occur more frequently. 

Behavior may occur in a reflex manner in response to changes in the environment. This 
type of behavior is of little concern for the theory. What is important is operant behavior, 
behavior emitted by a person that influences or has an effect upon the individual's outside 
world. Operant behaviors are learned as consequences accrue in the form of rewards and 
punishments that are applied contingent upon whether certain behaviors do or do not occur. 
Thus the role of a manager becomes one of orchestrating reinforcements to produce desired 
behaviors at a high frequency; this is how performance can be improved. 

Operant learning involves a process whereby reinforcers are applied to initially randomly 
emitted behaviors. Accordingly, to understand a person's behavior, one must know the situation 
in which the behavior occurs, the nature of the behavior, and the reinforcing consequences. To 
influence a person's behavior in a desired direction, one must know how to arrange correctly the 
contingencies of reinforcement. The major hypotheses of operant-behavior theory relate to the 
relative effectiveness of manipulating the contingencies of reinforcement in different ways. 


Types of Contingencies 


Four different types of arrangements of contingencies are specified. Two serve to strengthen 
desired behavior (positive reinforcement and avoidance learning) and two serve to weaken 
undesired behavior (extinction and punishment). “А positive reinforcer is a stimulus which, 
when added to a situation, strengthens the probability of an operant response" (Skinner 1953, 
73). Certain reinforcers, such as food, water, and sex are innate and thus operate independent 
of past experiences. In the work context, however, the important reinforcers are learned, such 
as advancement, praise, recognition, and money. What is a reinforcer for one person may not 
be for another; it depends on the individual's past reinforcement history. 

Hamner (19742) describes three steps in the successful application of reinforcement theory 
in the work environment: 


Select reinforcers that are powerful and durable for the individual. 

Design contingencies so as to make the occurrence of reinforcing events contingent 
upon desired behavior. 

3. Design contingencies so that a reliable procedure for eliciting the desired behavior 
is established. 


Ne 


The third point is important because if one cannot ever find the desired behavior to reward, 
learning cannot occur. Training thus becomes a method of shaping behavior so that it can 
be controlled by reinforcement procedures. Separate aspects and approximations of the total 
desired behavior are reinforced until finally the behavior as a whole is shaped; learning to 
drive a car might be an example. 

Avoidance learning operates in a manner similar to that of positive reinforcement except 
that the desired behavior serves to prevent the onset of a noxious stimulus or, in a vari- 
ant, terminates such a stimulus that already exists. In the workplace supervisory criticism 
is often such a noxious stimulus. Although avoidance learning is effective under certain 
circumstances, many behavior modification advocates, including Skinner, much prefer 
positive reinforcement. 
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Extinction occurs when a previously utilized positive reinforcer is withheld. Under such 
circumstances the behavior involved may continue for some time, but as the reward continually 
fails to appear, the behavior diminishes and ultimately is extinguished entirely. This approach 
is appropriate when an individual brings undesired behaviors to the job or when an undesired 
behavior has inadvertently been reinforced in the past. 

Many behavior modification advocates prefer extinction to punishment as a method of 
influencing behavior, on the grounds that punishment may have certain negative side effects. 
Skinner himself does not favor the use of punishment. There are, however, many behavior 
modification approaches in use that draw heavily on the reinforcement effects of punishment. 
There is no unanimity on this matter. 

Hamner (1974a) and Hamner and Hamner (1976) present several rules for using operant 
techniques: 


1. Do not give the same level of reward to all; differentiate based on some performance 
standard. 

2. Failure to respond to behavior has reinforcing consequences; these consequences should 
be recognized, and nonactions as well as actions adjusted to the desired ends. 

3. Tell a person what behavior gets reinforced. 

4. Tell a person what he or she is doing wrong. 

5. Do not punish in front of others; there may be undesirable side effects not only for 
the person punished but for the others as well. 

6. Make the consequences equal to the behavior. 


Schedules of Reinforcement 


Although a variety of different reinforcement schedules are possible, certain ones are of 
particular theoretical and practical relevance. Continuous reinforcement occurs when every 
instance of the desired behavior is followed by the reinforcer. This approach often is not 
practical in a complex work environment in which managers supervise many employees. 
Although continuous reinforcement fosters rapid learning, it also produces behavior that is 
subject to rapid extinction, should the reinforcer be removed for any reason. Overall some 
kind of partial reinforcement schedule is recommended. 

Partial reinforcement, when reinforcement does not occur after every emergence of an 
operant, is relatively slow but has the advantage of considerable permanence. Four such 
schedules require discussion: 


Fixed interval —reinforcement occurs when the desired behavior manifests itself after а 
set period of time has passed since the previous reinforcement. 

Variable interval—reinforcement occurs at some variable interval of time around an 
average. 

Fixed ratio—reinforcement occurs after a fixed number of desired behaviors are produced. 

Variable ratio—reinforcement occurs after a number of desired responses, with this 
number changing from one reinforcement to the next, varying around an average. 


These schedules are presented in order of anticipated increasing effectiveness. Fixed interval 
procedures tend to yield cyclical fluctuations with desired behaviors maximized just prior to 
reinforcement. In general the variable approaches produce slower extinction and more stable 
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performance levels. The variable ratio schedule is considered to be particularly attractive, 
although it may not be as easy to implement. In all instances it is important that the reinforcer 
follow the desired behavior as closely as possible. 


Stages in Developing a Positive-Reinforcement Program 


Hamner (1974b) and Hamner and Hamner (1976) have set forth certain steps or stages 
that should be followed in introducing a positive reinforcement program in a company. 
In essence this is an applied theory of performance maximization. Underlying these 
statements is the view that positive reinforcement should be maximized and punish- 
ment minimized. Furthermore worker attitudes as a cause of behavior are ignored on 
the grounds that behavior can be fully explained in terms of the work situation and the 
contingencies of reinforcement. 

The first stage is to define performance in strictly behavioral terms and to conduct a perfor- 
mance audit with the objective of establishing a baseline for measuring future performance. 
This procedure makes it possible to determine what the current performance situation is, in 
as objective a manner as possible. 

The second stage involves setting specific and reasonable performance goals for each 
worker, expressed in measurable terms. These goals, however they may be established, are 
external to the individual; there is no invoking of experiential concepts such as intentions, 
expectations, and the like. 

The third stage is to have the employee maintain a continuing record of work, a schedule of 
reinforcements. This way it is possible for the individual to picture how current work contrasts 
with that of the performance audit stage and with the goals established in stage two. The objec- 
tive is to create a situation in which behavior that will warrant positive reinforcement occurs. 
One way of doing this is to shorten the time intervals of measurement as much as possible. 

The fourth stage is described as follows: 


The supervisor looks at the self-feedback report of the employee and/or other indications 
of performance (e.g., sales records) and then praises the positive aspects of the employee's 
performance (as determined by the performance audit and goals set). This extrinsic rein- 
forcement should strengthen the desired performance, while the withholding of praise for 
the performance that falls below the goal should give the employee incentive to improve that 
level of performance. Since the worker already knows the areas of his or her deficiencies, 
there is no reason for the supervisor to criticize. . . . Use of positive reinforcement leads to 
a greater feeling of self-control, while the avoidance of negative reinforcement keeps the 
individual from feeling controlled or coerced (Hamner 1974b, 285). 


Although the above discussion focuses on reinforcement by praise, other approaches may 
be used as appropriate to the individual's reinforcement history, including money, freedom 
to choose one's activities, opportunity to see oneself achieving, higher status on some dimen- 
sion, and power over others. 


ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR-MODIFICATION THEORY 


Organizational behavior modification is set forth in two books (Luthans and Kreitner 1975 
1985) and a number of articles. 
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Stages of the Early Behavioral Contingency Management Model 


Luthans and Kreitner (1975) present an approach to identifying and managing the critical 
performance-related behaviors of employees in organizations. They call this approach the 
behavioral contingency management model for organizational behavior modification. This 
model presents a series of stages not unlike those suggested by Hamner: 


l. 


5: 


Identify performance-related behaviors using the following questions as guidelines— 
a. Can the behavior be reduced to observable behavioral events? 
b. Can one count how often each behavior occurs? 
c. Exactly what must the person do before a behavior is recorded? 
d. Is akey performance-related behavior involved? 
Measure to establish frequencies of behaviors using such procedures as tally sheets 
and time sampling. 
Identify existing contingencies of reinforcement to determine where the behavior 
takes place and what its consequences are by— 
a. Analyzing histories of reinforcement. 
b. Using self-report measures. 
c. Resorting to systematic trial and error to identify reinforcers. 
Carry out the intervention process as follows— 
a. Develop an intervention strategy considering such environmental variables as 
structures, processes, technologies, groups, and tasks. 
. Apply the appropriate strategy using suitable types of contingencies. 
c. Measure to establish the frequencies of behaviors after intervention. 
d. Maintain desired behaviors through the use of appropriate schedules of 
reinforcement. 
Evaluate the overall performance impacts. 


Obviously this approach differs from Hamner's, such as with regard to establishing goals 
and the techniques of measurement used. But overall the similarities are greater than the dif- 
ferences. The two together provide a reasonably good picture of how behavior-modification 
theory can reduce to practice. 


Shaping, Modeling, and Self-Control 


Shaping, which is considered only relatively briefly by Hamner, is described in a step-by-step 
manner in Table 8.1. The following quote serves to amplify that statement: 


Closer approximations to the target response are emitted and contingently reinforced. The 
less desirable approximations, including those reinforced earlier in the shaping process, 
are put on extinction. In this manner behavior may actually be shaped into what is desired. 
Shaping solves the problem of waiting for the opportunity to reinforce a desired response. 
Itis a particularly important technique in behavior modification if a desired response is not 
currently in a person's behavior repertoire (Luthans and Kreitner 1975, 55). 


Table 8.1 also sets forth the steps in modeling, a type of learning that permits complex 
behaviors to become learned rather quickly, obviously too quickly to be a result of shaping. 
Luthans and Kreitner (1975) follow Bandura (1971) in making this kind of learning part of 
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Table 8.1 


Strategies for Shaping and Modeling 


Shaping 


Modeling 


1. Define the performance-related target 
behavior. 

2. If the target behavior is a complex chain, 
reduce it to a discrete, observable, and measur- 
able sequence of steps. 

3. Be sure the individual is able to meet the skill 
and ability requirements of each step. 

4. Select appropriate positive reinforcers based 
on the individual's history of reinforcement. 


5. Structure the contingent environment so that 
antecedent conditions will foster desired behavior. 


6. Make all positive reinforcements contingent on 
increasingly close approximations to the target 
behavior so that the behavioral chain is built 
gradually. 

7. Once the target behavior is achieved, reinforce 
it at first continuously and then on a variable 
basis. 


1. Identify the target behavior desired. 


2. Select the appropriate model and its medium, 
such as in-person demonstration, training film. 


3. Be sure the individual is capable of meeting 
the skill requirements of the target behavior. 

4. Structure a favorable learning context with 
regard to attention, participation, and the target 
behavior. 

5. Model the target behavior and support it by 
activities such as role playing; demonstrate the 
positive consequences of the modeled behavior. 
6. Reinforce all progress of the modeled behavior. 


7. Once the target behavior is achieved, 
reinforce it at first continuously and then on a 
variable basis. 


Source: Adapted from Luthans and Kreitner 1975, 132-33 and 140-41. 


their theory even though it is impossible to handle it without resort to internal constructs such 
as imagination, memory, and the like. This is true of self-control as well. In a strict behavioral 
sense, however, self-control involves the manipulation of environmental consequences by an 
individual to determine his or her own behavior. 


The Status of Punishment 


Hamner notes that punishment as a type of contingency can have certain negative side ef- 
fects that make it relatively unattractive. In contrast Luthans is more accepting of the use of 
punishment, while recognizing its limitations. Four such side effects are noted: 


1. Punishment serves to suppress behavior temporarily rather than to change it perma- 
nently, with the result that a method of continued punitive reinforcement must be 
devised; often this requires a manager's continued presence. 


2. Punishment generates emotional behavior, often against the punisher. 

3. Punishment may serve not to suppress behavior temporarily, but to stifle it permanently 
under any and all circumstances, thus producing a degree of behavioral inflexibility. 

4. A frequently punishing individual may assume the role of a conditioned aversive 


stimulus, with the result that he or she disrupts self-control efforts and cannot ef- 
fectively administer positive reinforcers. 


In spite of these considerations, punishment is still widely used in managing organizations 
and in behavior modification (Luthans and Kreitner 1973). 
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Organizational Behavior Modification Reconsidered 


For a while two versions of the theory were clearly in evidence. There was first the Antecedent 
(Environmental Context) > Behavior > Consequences of Behavior (A-B-C) model that char- 
acterized the early period (see, for example, Thompson and Luthans 1983). There was also a 
new model labeled S-O-B-C— Situation (the stimulus and the broader antecedent environment, 
overt or covert) <> Organism (the cognitive processes that play a mediating role; the person) <> 
Behavior (the response or pattern of behavior, overt or covert) <> Consequences (the contingent 
consequence that can be reinforcing or punishing, overt or covert) (see, for example, Davis and 
Luthans 1980). This new model adds social learning, whereby people learn by observing other 
people, to the earlier view. This is manifest in the "organism" component and in the use of the 
term covert to imply a process within the person. Later these two models, or theoretical versions, 
were combined (Kreitner and Luthans 1984; Luthans and Kreitner 1985). 

This new version of the theory draws heavily on social learning theory (Bandura 1977). 
Here people influence their environment, which in turn influences their thoughts and behav- 
ior. Social learning extends the operant, A-B-C model of learning, with its entirely external 
emphasis, by explaining how individuals process environmental stimuli. Accordingly it be- 
comes much easier to explain why similar people in similar situations often behave in very 
different ways. 

Using the S-O-B-C approach, under situation cues do not actually cause subsequent behav- 
ior, but they do set the occasion for the behavior to be emitted in an operant manner. Under 
organism, the role that cognitive mediating and self-control processes play, as influenced 
by personal characteristics, is depicted. Expectations are explicitly included, bringing the 
revised theory much closer to expectancy theory (see chapter 7). Under behavior a number 
of dimensions are introduced, including subvocalization (thought). Under consequences 
self-reinforcement (self-control) is considered, and a feedback loop is introduced, indicating 
that consequences influence mediating cognitions, self-management processes, and personal 
moderators and give power to situational cues. 

Consonant with the introduction of social learning, the theory now says that much learning 
occurs through modeling one's behavior on the actions of others (see Bandura 2005). People 
select, organize, and change stimuli around them as they learn new behaviors; they also antici- 
pate consequences of their acts—rewards and punishments, for instance—and their behaviors 
are motivated accordingly. In contrast to radical behaviorists, social learning theorists believe 
that cognitive processes play an important role in learning (see Bandura 2001). 

With the incorporation of social-learning concepts, organizational behavior modification can 
deal more effectively with approaches such as self-management, whereby people regulate their 
own actions. Self-management requires the deliberate manipulation of stimuli, internal processes, 
and responses to achieve personally identified behavioral outcomes. Self-management has the 
advantage of reducing the chance of criticism on grounds of unethical manipulation of others for 
one's own benefit, as when a manager "uses" a subordinate. Self-management has the quality 
of self-determination and self-control, as opposed to being controlled by others. 

Luthans has also proposed further extensions of organizational behavior- modification 
theory beyond the integration with social-learning theory. These extensions are not always 
worked out in great theoretical detail. Examples are ties to goal-setting theory, attribution 
theory, and macro-oriented organizational perspectives (Luthans and Martinko 1987). More 
recently ties have been proposed with social cognitive theory and with the self-efficacy con- 
struct (Stajkovic and Luthans 1998). An example here is the advocacy of managerial social 
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recognition, contingent upon individual employees' desired behaviors, as a basic principle for 
organizational behavior (Luthans and Stajkovic 2000). Consonant with this reaching out to 
other theories Luthans has joined forces with the positive organizational scholarship move- 
ment, emphasizing such concepts as confidence, self-efficacy, hope, optimism, subjective 
well-being, emotional intelligence, and resiliency (Luthans 2002; Luthans and Avolio 2003), 
as well as his agreement with various leadership concepts. 


PUTTING O.B. MOD. TO USE 


A number of organizations have undertaken sizable, continuing applications of behavior modi- 
fication with the objective of reducing absenteeism, increasing output, achieving cost savings, 
and the like. These applications typically involve specific, relatively large components within 
the organization. In most instances they do not represent controlled experiments so much as 
demonstrations of behavior modification's feasibility. Frequently hard data on successes and 
failures are lacking, and one must rely on testimonials. Yet there have been a sizable number 
of well-controlled studies as well. We will focus on the latter because it is there that any 
meaningful evaluation of organizational behavior modification must obtain its data. 


Research on Applications 


Although Luthans in collaboration with various students and former students has published 
considerable research testing his theory, certain studies stand out. А test using salespeople in 
a department store, for instance, is described by Luthans (1996) as his strongest methodologi- 
cally, and most comprehensive study on the impact of O.B. Mod. The design used experimen- 
tal and control groups constituted from the membership of randomly selected departments 
(Luthans, Paul, and Baker 1981). There was also a feature whereby subjects served as their 
own controls using a baseline period, intervention, and then a return to baseline conditions. 
Criterion data were derived from periodic observations of behavior, which yielded from 93 
to 98 percent agreement depending on the reliability measure used. The intervention made 
available contingent rewards consisting of time off with pay, equivalent cash, and eligibility 
for a company-paid vacation for performance above standard. Engaging in selling and other 
performance-related behavior was very similar during the first baseline period for both ex- 
perimental and control groups. These behaviors increased dramatically in the experimental 
(but not control) group during the intervention. This pattern of increase carried over into the 
return to baseline period, although the difference between experimentals and controls was 
less pronounced. When nonwork behavior was used as a criterion, these results were repeated, 
except that, of course, the measure dropped with the intervention. 

A later study conducted in a manufacturing context using an ABAB design, but without 
a control group, yields a more typical result (Luthans, Maciag, and Rosenkrantz 1983). In 
such a study the steps are as follows: 


The baseline period. Establish a baseline measure of behavior prior to learning. 

The period of intervention. Introduce the learning intervention while continuing to 
measure. 

The period of no intervention. When the behavior has stabilized at a new level, withdraw 
the learning intervention and reestablish baseline conditions. This reversal should 
cause the behavior to revert to the baseline level. 
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The period when intervention was reintroduced. When the behavior has stabilized back at 
the baseline level, reintroduce the same learning intervention and see if the behavior 
frequency changes once again. 


If withdrawing the intervention (the second A step) does not cause the behavior to shift 
back toward the baseline level, it is possible that some external factor, such as a pay raise, 
produced the initial results. 

Another research effort that occasions special mention from Luthans (1996) was carried out 
in a Russian factory (Welsh, Luthans, and Sommer 1993). A within-subjects experimental design 
similar to that used in the department store was employed, but without control groups. Three 
different experimental interventions were compared: (1) provision of extrinsic rewards consist- 
ing of American goods rarely available in Russia contingent upon performance improvement, 
(2) provision of social rewards (praise and recognition) by supervisors trained to contingently 
administer these rewards, and (3) initiation of participative decision making whereby the workers 
came up with suggestions for job enrichment and were empowered to carry them out. There is no 
specific evidence as to whether job enrichment per se actually “took” as an intervention. The first 
intervention increased production levels, and then there was a partial reversion to baseline levels 
subsequent to the withdrawal of the intervention. The second intervention produced a similar effect 
except that the decline after withdrawal was significant. The third intervention actually produced a 
decline in production levels. This latter result is attributed to culturally based mistrust of participa- 
tive procedures. The Russian study is portrayed as representing the use of high-performance work 
practices in that country (Luthans, Luthans, Hodgetts, and Luthans 2000). 

A recent study tested the following hypotheses using two locations, both of which were 
responsible for processing and mailing credit card bills: 


1. Money, systematically administered using the O.B. Mod. model, will have a greater 
impact on employee performance than will pay for performance routinely adminis- 
tered with no systematic application steps. 

2. When all three incentive motivators are applied in the same way through the O.B. 
Mod. model, money produces the strongest effect on performance, followed by 
social recognition, and then by performance feedback (Stajkovic and Luthans 2001, 
582, 584). 


The first hypothesis received support in that O.B. Mod. increased performance 32 percent, 
and regular pay for performance did so at the 11 percent level; both represented significant 
increases, but O.B. Mod. had a greater impact. When, in accordance with hypothesis 2, the 
motivators were compared, money proved to be most effective, while social recognition and 
feedback did not differ significantly. 

Taken as a whole, these studies demonstrate considerable validity for organizational be- 
havior modification, using not only varied experimental designs but varied research contexts 
and types of subjects as well. 


The Mental Set Involved 
Organizational behavior modification in some variant has been used widely and successfully 


in practice. The unique practical contribution that this theory provides in contrast to other 
theories is captured in the following quote: 
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Where then lies the distinctiveness of the OB Mod approach? Its major characteristic may be 
the mental set with which the manager approaches a situation. OB Mod requires the manager 
to observe quantifiable behaviors, to establish base rates in order to determine the extent 
of the problem, to determine what reinforcers are supporting the undesirable behaviors, to 
estimate what stimulus will reinforce the desired behavior, and to chart the frequency of the 
desired behavior after the reinforcement intervention. It is this critical look at behaviors and 
contingencies that promises to provide a refreshing addition to the organizational behavior 
literature (Korman, Greenhaus, and Badin 1977, 189). 


Given that a manager has developed the mental set implied by organizational behavior 
modification, where is the approach likely to work best? One requirement is that precise be- 
havioral measures of the central performance variables in the work be possible. This is much 
more feasible for manual work than for managerial and professional positions. In any job there 
is always the risk that one will measure and reinforce behavior that is easily measured but 
contributes little if anything to actual performance. This said, recently developed approaches 
suggest that managerial behaviors can be assessed appropriately using videotaping procedures 
(Komaki and Minnich 2002). 

Another requirement is that it be possible to control the contingencies of reinforcement. 
In some cases this type of control is easily obtained, but in many jobs it is not; for instance, 
when reinforcements administered by coworkers have long been a primary influence on indi- 
vidual performance. This need for control capability is closely related to a need for simplicity 
and independence. Developing an appropriate reinforcement approach becomes increasingly 
difficult as jobs become more complex, involving interacting performance dimensions, and 
relate to other jobs as subsystems of a larger whole. Behavior modification risks producing 
sufficient behavior rigidity so that the individual follows one particular course at the expense 
of other important goals. 


Using Schedules of Reinforcement 


A key aspect of the theory, noted by Hamner, Luthans, and many others, relates to the use of 
various schedules of reinforcement. In general the research strongly supports the application 
of contingent reinforcement, but beyond this things become more cloudy. Continuous rein- 
forcement appears to be much more effective, in contrast to partial reinforcement schedules, 
than theory predicts. There is some evidence that the predicted superiority of variable ratio 
schedules can be anticipated among very experienced workers. However, there are numerous 
circumstances under which it is not superior. At present it is not at all clear which reinforce- 
ment schedule or how much reinforcement is best (Mitchell 1997). 


Does Behavior Modeling Work? 


Other than in the area of self-management, organizational behavior modification has been 
used primarily in dealing with nonmanagers in hierarchic organizations. Below the manage- 
rial level, it is much easier to prevent unintended environmental factors from intervening and 
disrupting the learning process. In contrast, behavior modeling, which like self-management 
is closely allied to social-learning theory, has been used much more frequently at the mana- 
gerial level. The approach is outlined in Table 8.1. It received its initial impetus from a book 
on the subject by Goldstein and Sorcher (1974). 
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There is good evidence that modeling on the behaviors of superiors perceived as effective 
is an important method by which managers develop their own leadership styles. Thus the un- 
derlying premise of the approach is upheld. In addition the studies that have been undertaken 
to evaluate the approach in terms of its impact on performance are generally favorable (see 
Davis and Yi 2004). A problem arises, however, because in actual practice wide variations in 
the techniques employed exist, and the knowledge available as to which of these techniques 
are more effective is limited. Furthermore, like most organizational behavior-modification 
programs, behavior modeling can prove to be expensive. Accordingly training in this area needs 
to be evaluated on a cost-benefit basis to determine how well it stacks up against alternative 
management-development procedures. 

A recent meta-analysis of the research indicates, however, that returns on investments in 
behavior-modeling training “are likely to be high enough to justify the value of using behavior 
modeling to improve performance" (Taylor, Russ-Eft, and Chan 2005, 706). 


Does Self-Control Work? 


Self-control in some form has an extended history in clinical psychology, where it has a great 
deal of support. Labeled as self-management, it has no outside role model and a person is 
taught to control and manipulate aspects of the environment to reward and punish behaviors 
that do and do not lead to intended results. The process may be described as follows: 


Self-management is an effort by an individual to control his or her behavior. 


Self-management involves goal setting, establishing a contract, monitoring the ways in 
which the environment is hindering the attainment of the goals, and administering reinforce- 
ment or punishment based on self-evaluation. The first step in effective self-management 
is for the individual to set and commit to specific goals. Otherwise, self-monitoring—a 
precondition for self-evaluation—has no effect on behavior. Written contracts increase 
commitment by spelling out the reinforcing conditions for accepting the goal (Frayne 
1991, 3). 


Training that teaches people how to train themselves in this manner has been found very 
effective in reducing absenteeism (Frayne 1991; Frayne and Geringer 2000), and in facilitat- 
ing reemployment (Millman and Latham 2001). Clearly this is a very promising extension of 
organizational behavior modification. There appears to be a relationship between the capacity 
to successfully utilize self-control and aspects of personality—extraversion and conscientious- 
ness specifically (Houghton, Bonham, Neck, and Singh 2004). By the same logic, personality 
characteristics appear on occasion to bring about failures in the use of the approach (Renn, 
Allen, Fedor, and Davis 2005). 

A research project undertaken by Luthans and Peterson (2003) in a small manufacturing 
company illustrates how self-control may be used to bring about effective results. The tech- 
nique involved combining self-awareness coaching in taking control of accountability for 
one's actions, taking personal initiative, and being reliable and dependable with 360-degree 
feedback (from self, supervisors, peers, and direct reports). The coaching intervention served 
to raise the performance ratings, and thus presumably change the behavior, of the managers. 
The result was “improved manager and employee satisfaction, commitment, intentions to 
turnover, and at least indirectly, this firm's performance" (243). 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Any fully comprehensive evaluation of O.B. Mod. and its various techniques requires looking 
into the results of meta-analyses of the many studies. Such an analysis conducted by Stajkovic 
and Luthans in 1997 draws upon a rather large research base and also reaches a very favorable 
conclusion for organizational behavior modification. The inclusion requirements for the meta- 
analysis were established in such a way that over 60 percent of the studies used involved Luthans 
as a co-author, and most of the remaining studies were authored by a person with ties to him. 
Thus, this represents essentially a test of the theory proposed by Luthans. Although Luthans has 
endorsed single-subject studies (Luthans and Davis 1982), such studies were excluded from the 
analysis on the grounds that generalization is not warranted. However, the average effect size is 
based on only 25 subjects, a not-uncommon situation in behavior modification research. 

Across the 19 studies and 115 effect sizes, there was a significant increase in performance, 
which amounted to a 17 percent improvement, with the introduction of an organizational 
behavior-modification intervention. This increase existed for both manufacturing and service 
organizations, but it was greater in the manufacturing context. Financial, nonfinancial, and 
social reinforcers all demonstrated significant effects. 

This analysis was subsequently extended (Stajkovic and Luthans 2003) both in time and 
to research conducted outside the Luthans orbit; there were 72 studies included. The results 
showed a 16 percent improvement in performance, with money yielding a 23 percent figure, 
social recognition 17 percent, and feedback 10 percent. However, when all three reinforcers 
were applied together, the improvement was 45 percent. 

A review reported by Komaki, Coombs, and Schepman (1996) covering 51 studies finds 
that 92 percent of these resulted in substantial improvements in performance. These positive 
results extend across a variety of target behaviors, a variety of different consequences, a range 
of subjects and settings, and in some cases have been shown to operate over periods of many 
years. Many examples of the diversity of successful research applications, including a study 
by Komaki, may be found in O'Brien, Dickinson, and Rosow (1982). A review that updated 
their prior analysis, and as a result substantially increased the number of studies, reported a 
similar 93 percent success rate (Komaki, Coombs, Redding, and Schepman 2000). 

Finally the reader may have noted that throughout this chapter the word learning is used 
much more frequently than motivation. This is a consequence of the predisposition inherent 
in operant-behavior theory. Yet the latter has much in common with the expectancy theories 
discussed in chapter 7; both really deal with motivation. 
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FROM STACY ADAMS'S EQUITY THEORY 
AND THE DISTRIBUTIVE-JUSTICE 
CONSTRUCT TO COMPENSATION ADMINISTRATION AND 
TRAINING TO FOSTER ORGANIZATIONAL JUSTICE 
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Reactions to Inequity Theoretical validity ЖЖ Ж X 
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Extensions and Restatements 
Adams's Research on Over-reward Inequity For more information, see Organizational 
Experiments Behavior 1: Essential Theories of Mo- 
Commentary tivation and Leadership (Miner 2005), 
Considerations in Building Equity and chapter 9. 
Distributive Justice 
Theft 


Third-Party Reactions 
Non-Equity Distribution Rules 
Individual Differences in Equity Sensitivity 
Referent Choices 
Equity and Expectancy 
Implications for Compensation Administration and Training 
Compensation 
Stress and Organizational Justice 
The Role of Explanations 
Training to Foster Organizational Justice 
Conclusions 


Feelings of unfairness were the most frequently reported source of job dissatisfaction in the 
original Herzberg research (see chapter 5). Although motivation-hygiene theory gave rela- 
tively little attention to this finding, other theories have made this desire or need for fairness, 
or justice, or equity their focus. 

Theories of this kind have been articulated by a number of individuals in a variety 
of forms. Basically they are concerned with exchange relationships among individuals 
and groups, and the motivating effects of a perceived imbalance in the exchange. Equity 
theory as developed by Adams (1963a, 1965) appears to be not only the most relevant 
for an understanding of employee motivation but also the most fully articulated. It has 
been the source of a sizable body of research designed to test its various propositions 
and has been given considerable attention by wage and salary administrators. Adams 
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served as a research psychologist with the General Electric Company in Crotonville, New 
York, as part of an effort to establish a basic social science program within the company, 
modeled on a small scale after the Bell Labs organization in the physical sciences. The 
Crotonville program did not last long, but while there Adams developed his theory and 
carried out the initial test studies. The idea was to make a contribution to the company's 
compensation processes. 

Among the outburst of theorizing and research that followed (Cropanzano, Rupp, 
Mohler, and Schminke 2001), equity theory came to take a position within the overarching 
construct of distributive justice (Colquitt and Greenberg 2003). There distributive justice 
is defined as 


the perceived fairness of decision outcomes such as pay. Distributive justice is promoted by 
following appropriate norms (e.g., equity, equality, or need) for allocating resources. (165) 


Examples of questions involved are whether pay reflects the effort put into the work 
and whether pay is justified given the nature of performance (Colquitt 2001). In contrast 
procedural justice is the perceived fairness of the procedures used to make decisions (see 
Konovsky 2000). Relationships between distributive and procedural justice range from .57 
to .77 (Ambrose and Arnaud 2005). 


EQUITY THEORY 


Although the term equity is usually used to describe the theory, inequity is at least as appro- 
priate to describe it. The major motivating force considered is a striving for equity, but some 
degree of inequity must be perceived before this force can be mobilized. 


Antecedents of Inequity 


The theory starts with an exchange whereby the individual gives something and gets some- 
thing in return. What the individual gives may be viewed as inputs to, or investments in, 
the relationship; examples are noted in Table 9.1. In order to function, such inputs must be 
recognized as existing by the individual and must be considered relevant to the relationship. 
They may or may not be recognized and perceived as relevant by the other party, for instance 
an employer. If they are not, a potential for inequity exists. 

On the other side of the exchange are various things the individual may receive, the out- 
comes of the exchange relationship. As with inputs these must be recognized by the individual 
who receives them and considered relevant to the exchange if they are to function effectively. 
Shared concepts of what are fair relationships between these outcomes and various inputs are 
learned as part of the overall socialization process. 

The third type of theoretical variable, in addition to inputs provided and outcomes received, 
is the reference person or group used in evaluating the equity of one's own exchange relation- 
ship. This reference source may be a coworker, relative, neighbor, group of coworkers, craft 
group, industry pattern, profession, and so on. It may even be the focal person involved, in 
another job or another social role. For an individual or group to operate in this capacity, there 
must be one or more attributes that are comparable to those of the comparer. The theory is not 
more precise in specifying how the appropriate reference source may be identified, although 
it is assumed that coworkers are commonly used. 
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Table 9.1 


Possible Inputs to and Outcomes from an Employment Exchange 
(noted by Adams in various writings) 


Inputs Outcomes 

Education Pay 

Intelligence Intrinsic rewards 
Experience Satisfying supervision 
Training Seniority benefits 

Skill Fringe benefits 
Seniority Job status 

Age Status symbols 

Sex Job perquisites 

Ethnic background Poor working conditions 
Social status Monotony 

Job effort Fate uncertainty 
Personal appearance Herzberg’s dissatisfiers 
Health 


Possession of tools 
Spouse's characteristics 


Definition of Inequity 


Inequity is said to exist when the ratio of an individual's outcomes to inputs departs to a sig- 
nificant degree from the ratio perceived for the reference source. Thus people may feel that 
they are under-rewarded in terms of what they put into a job in comparison with what other 
workers are getting for their contributions. This might happen when people consider themselves 
much harder workers than other employees, but are paid the same as everyone else. 

The theory is not limited to inequities that are unfavorable to the individual. Equity, balance, 
or reciprocity exists when outcome/input ratios for the individual and the reference source 
are equal, and the motivating force of inequity can arise when there is a departure either way 
from this steady state. Accordingly people might consider themselves over-rewarded, given 
their inputs in comparison with others. This could occur if people perceive themselves as 
working no harder than their coworkers but, for reasons they considered irrelevant, are paid 
much more. 

Since most exchanges involve multiple inputs and outcomes, these must be summed across 
all factors perceived as relevant in order to arrive at operative ratios. The various components 
of those outcome and input totals may also not have the same utilities or valence for the per- 
son; in the mind of a given individual, education may predominate among the inputs noted in 
Table 9.1, and pay predominate among the outcomes. In such a case education and pay would 
be given disproportionate weight in their respective totals. Finally, “the thresholds for equity 
are different (in absolute terms from a base of equity) in cases of under- and over-reward. 
The threshold presumably would be higher in cases of overreward, for a certain amount of 
incongruity in these cases can be acceptably rationalized as “good fortune’ without attendant 
discomfort” (Adams 1965, 282). Thus the motivational effects of a favorable inequity may 
remain immobilized at a degree of disparity that would be motivating if the disparity were 
unfavorable. This is an important consideration in using the theory; over-rewards must be 
sizable to have an effect. 
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The following schema indicating the relative amount of inequity experienced by an indi- 
vidual under varying conditions of total inputs and outcomes may prove helpful in under- 
standing the definition of inequity: 


The Perception of the Reference Source 


The Perception Inputs Low— Inputs High— Inputs Low— Inputs High— 
of Oneself Outcomes High Outcomes Low ` Outcomes Low Outcomes High 
Inputs low— No inequity Much inequity Some inequity Some inequity 


outcomes high 

Inputs high— Much inequity ` No inequity Some inequity Some inequity 
outcomes low 

Inputs low— Some inequity Some inequity No inequity No inequity 
outcomes low 

Inputs high— Some inequity Some inequity No inequity No inequity 
outcomes high 


Reactions to Inequity 


Inequity, when perceived, results in dissatisfaction (distress) either in the form of anger (under- 
reward) or guilt (over-reward). A tension is created in proportion to the amount of inequity. 
This tension, in turn, serves as a motivating force to reduce the inequity and move it to zero. 
A number of methods for reducing inequity tension are posited. 

Altering inputs involves changing inputs either upward or downward to what might be 
an appropriately equitable level. In the employment context this means altering either the 
quantity or quality of work to align them with reference-source ratios. Certain inputs such 
as age cannot be modified in this manner, while others such as effort expansion or restric- 
tion can be. 

Input alteration is likely to occur when there is a variation from the perceived inputs of 
the reference source, as opposed to discrepancies in outcomes. Lowering inputs can also be 
anticipated when the inequity is unfavorable to oneself; when the inequity is favorable, the 
inputs are likely to be increased. Restrictive production practices, as elaborated by the early 
human-relations writers, then become a means of reducing inequity. 

Another approach to reducing felt inequity is to attempt to shift outcomes. Increasing 
outcomes, if achieved, will serve to reduce unfavorable inequities. Theoretically attempts 
to decrease outcomes would be expected in cases involving favorable inequities. Charitable 
contributions often reflect this type of motivation which, however, does not appear to be very 
common. The predominant mode in this instance appears to be the use of increased outcomes 
to reduce unfavorable inequity, as when union or other types of pressure are brought to bear 
to shift outcomes into balance with expectations. 

As opposed to actually altering inputs and outcomes, a person may cognitively distort them 
to achieve the same results. To the degree that reality is important to an individual, distortions 
of this kind become difficult. Thus the absolute level of one’s education as an input, or the 
amount of one’s pay as an outcome, may be hard to distort perceptually. Yet even in these 
cases distortion can occur, though less objective inputs and outcomes are much more easily 
perverted. Furthermore shifts in the relative weighting of inputs and outcomes can be used to 
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achieve the same result, as when the value of one's education is exaggerated or the personal 
utility of pay misrepresented. 

Leaving the field represents a way of dealing with inequity by reducing or entirely eliminat- 
ing it through minimizing exposure to the inequity-producing context. This can occur through 
transfer, absenteeism, or even separation. Such responses are assumed to be relatively extreme 
and to occur only when the magnitude of inequity is sizable, or when the individual cannot 
deal with the inequity easily and flexibly. 

Distortion may be applied not only to one's own inputs and outcomes but also to those 
attributed to a reference individual or group. Similarly attempts may be made to eliminate a 
reference source from one's environment, as when a coworker who has been used as a refer- 
ence person is harassed out of a job. Or the actual inputs or outcomes of the reference source 
may be altered, as when “rate busters” are induced to lower their efforts and productivity in 
response to strong individual and group pressure. Attempts to influence a reference source 
along these lines will vary considerably in their feasibility, but all are theoretically appropri- 
ate methods of reducing inequity. 

It is also possible to shift to a new reference source to reduce inequity. Thus a person who 
previously compared himself or herself to other similar professionals nationally may change 
from this cosmopolitan comparison to a local comparison utilizing only professionals within 
the company. This strategy may be least viable when a prior reference source has been used 
for a considerable time. 


Choices Among Reactions to Inequity 


The theory is not as explicit as it might be about the circumstances under which the differ- 
ent reactions to inequity will emerge. However, Adams (1965) is well aware of the need for 
theoretical statements of this kind. He offers the following propositions: 


1. Generally, an individual will attempt to maximize highly valued outcomes and the 
overall value of outcomes. 

2. Inputs that are effortful and costly to change can be expected to increase only 
minimally. 

3. Real апа cognitively distorted changes in inputs that are central to one’s self-concept 
and self-esteem will tend to be resisted. The same applies to the outcomes for a person 
when they have high relevance for the self. 

4. The inputs and outcomes attributed to a reference source are much more easily dis- 
torted than those attributed to oneself. 

5. Leaving the field will be utilized only when the inequity is sizable and other means 
of reducing it are unfavorable. Partial withdrawals such as absenteeism will occur 
at lower inequity levels than full withdrawals such as separation. 

6. Changing the object of comparison, or reference source, will be strongly resisted 
once such a comparison has been stabilized over time. 


Adams (1968a) also indicates that when the inequity tension is sizable, the probability 
increases that more than one method of reducing that tension will be utilized. However, in- 
dividuals tend to differ in tolerances for tension. A person with a high tolerance level might 
not yet resort to multiple modes of inequity reduction at a point where a person with a low 
tolerance level would long before have mobilized more than one reaction. Adams notes further 
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that these extensions to the theory remain speculative as long as direct measures of inequity 
thresholds, tolerance for inequity tension, and the tension itself are not available. 


Extensions and Restatements 


The nature and rationale of equity theory are expanded upon in a series of four propositions 
set forth by Walster, Berscheid, and Walster (1973). Since these propositions subsequently 
have been endorsed by Adams (Adams and Freedman 1976), it seems appropriate to consider 
them part of the theory. 

Proposition I. Individuals will try to maximize their outcomes (where outcomes equal 
rewards minus costs). The term reward refers to positive outcomes and the term cost refers 
to negative outcomes. 

Proposition ПА. Groups can maximize collective reward by evolving accepted systems 
for "equitably" apportioning rewards and costs among members. Thus members will evolve 
such systems of equity and will attempt to induce members to accept and adhere to these 
systems. 

Proposition ПВ. Groups will generally reward members who treat others equitably and 
generally punish (increase the costs for) members who treat others inequitably. 

Proposition III. When individuals find themselves participating in inequitable relationships, 
they become distressed (the more inequitable the relationship, the more distress). Anger and 
guilt are two of the major forms of distress. 

Proposition IV. Individuals who discover that they are in an inequitable relationship at- 
tempt to eliminate distress by restoring equity. The greater the inequity, the more distress, and 
the harder they try to restore equity. There are two ways equity may be restored. People can 
restore actual equity by appropriately altering their own outcomes or inputs or the outcomes 
or inputs of others. People can restore psychological equity by appropriately distorting the 
perceptions of their own or others' outcomes or inputs. 

Although the Walster, Berscheid, and Walster (1973) propositions have been given little con- 
sideration in recent years, they remain of "considerable relevance to those who seek to manage 
people's behavior in the workplace" (Colquitt, Greenberg, and Zapata-Phelan 2005, 19). 


ADAMS'S RESEARCH ON OVER-REWARD INEQUITY 


Adams conducted five studies dealing with over-reward inequity in the early period; he did 
not publish additional research on this subject. 


Experiments 


The first study involved a market research job where all interviewers were paid the advertised 
rate per hour but half were told they were lacking in experience, and half were told they met 
all qualifications for the job. The over-reward group then proceeded to outperform the con- 
trols, as theory would predict (Adams and Rosenbaum 1962). It is possible, however, that the 
motivation involved in the higher performance was to protect the interviewers' jobs. When 
this factor was ruled out in study two (Adams 1963а) and security was provided, the results 
obtained previously were maintained. In study three (Adams and Rosenbaum 1962) the effects 
of piece-rate payment based on per-interview compensation, where increased effort (input) 
would result in increased compensation (outcome), were to bring about a dampening influence 
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Table 9.2 


Errors Detected per Page and Number of Pages Proofed Under 
Varying Conditions of Equity 


Quality Quantity (pages 
Conditions (errors detected) proofed) 
1A. Inequity and insecure 7.9 8.7 
1B. Inequity and secure 8.0 7.7 
2A. Equity (at low pay) and insecure 4.7 11.3 
2B. Equity (at low pay) and secure 4.9 11.8 
3A. Equity and perhaps insecure 4.9 11.7 
3B. Equity and secure 4.0 12.8 


Source: Adapted from Adams and Jacobsen 1964, 22-23. 


on the tendency to produce more to eliminate inequity. Study four then introduced an optional 
quality factor into the interviews (Adams 1963b); now if the interviewers spent more time, 
and thus funneled their efforts into obtaining more comprehensive information, the number 
of interviews conducted (and thus total compensation) went down but quality went up. 

In study five the security hypothesis of experiment two was investigated further using a 
proofreading task where errors detected (quality) and pages proofed (quantity) could be mea- 
sured and both inequity and security of employment were varied (Adams and Jacobsen 1964). 
The results given in Table 9.2 indicate that, consistent with equity theory, predictions of better 
quality and lower quantity exist for both conditions ТА and 1B. The insecurity hypothesis 
does not predict this; thus the data are fully in line with equity theory expectations. 

Adams and Jacobsen (1964) note: 


... Overpayment by an employer need not necessarily increase his labor costs, provided he 
is primarily interested in quality, as opposed to production volume. If, on the other hand, 
the employer's objective is production volume, piecework overpayment may be very costly, 
especially for such work as inspection, quality control, finishing and other jobs that inher- 
ently permit considerable latitude in work quality (24). 


Commentary 


By no means did all of the subsequent research on over-reward inequity come to the same 
conclusions as Adams did. Questions have been raised in some of the reviews as to whether 
it was inequity motivation that was aroused in the over-reward studies; other motives have 
been suggested. There has been considerable wrestling with the issue over the years, and a 
number of studies have been conducted in an attempt to settle it. Adams (1968b) was quite 
critical of the approaches taken in some of this nonconfirming research. The upshot appears 
to be, however, that over-reward inequity can be and has been aroused in many studies 
(Greenberg 1990). 

Evidence also exists that some people are more sensitive to over-reward inequity effects 
than others (Vecchio 1981). Those who are more morally mature and principled (with a greater 
propensity for experiencing guilt) are the ones who are particularly responsive to overpayment. 
The less morally mature do not exhibit the inequity reaction to nearly the same extent. 
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Without question much over-reward research has been of short duration (including Adams's 
studies) and more work needs to be done extending out over time. The possibility that in actual 
practice overpayment only costs more and does not yield better performance is indeed real. 
Initial improvements in performance may give way to cognitive adjustments that rationalize 
the overpayment into acceptability. Alternatively the revised inputs provided by an employee 
may bein the form of good working relationships, friendliness, exemplary citizenship behavior, 
commitments to long-term employment, and the like (rather than direct performance-related 
effort), thus justifying the high pay on this basis (Ambrose and Arnaud 2005). 


CONSIDERATIONS IN BUILDING EQUITY AND 
DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE 


Theory indicates that decisions regarding the extent to which quantity and quality of ouput 
are important need to be made before implementing piece-rate and pay-for-performance com- 
pensation systems. Research supports the theory in both the over-reward and under-reward 
conditions (Bartol and Durham 2000; Bartol and Locke 2000). 


Theft 


An important application of equity theory in instances of under-reward has emerged as a result 
of a research program started in the 1980s (Greenberg and Tomlinson 2004). This research is 
important because the problem of theft by employees is widespread and represents a major 
cost to many businesses (Miner and Capps 1996). For small firms it often results in business 
failure. In many such instances theft of one kind or another turns out to be motivated by a 
desire to redress perceived grievances. 

In terms of equity theory the research shows that theft represents an attempt to increase 
income to a point where an equitable balance is achieved relative to perceived input. Employ- 
ees steal to pay themselves what they think is justly theirs for what they put into their work; 
thus, under-reward tension is reduced and a source of dissatisfaction is alleviated. The greater 
the pre-existing inequity tension, the more stealing. However, the research also indicates 
that to the extent adequate explanations are provided for inequity state, reflecting a degree of 
compassion and social sensitivity in dealing with the issue, theft tends to be less in evidence. 
Thus a procedural justice factor is added to the purely distributive. Also high-status job titles 
and office locations can represent increased outcomes in the equity formula, thus reducing 
inequity tension and any proclivity for theft. 


Third-Party Reactions 


Third parties may be any stakeholder in a perceived inequity—observers, those who are told 
about what has happened, even arbitrators and judges. How responsive are such people likely 
to be to reports of injustice experienced by others vis-à-vis their own personal experiences in 
this regard? Clearly people do take into account the experiences of others, but it takes a great 
deal of the reported injustice of others to equal even a small amount of personally experienced 
injustice; this is true for a number of reasons (Skarlicki and Kulik 2005). However, if the third 
party identifies with the victim in some way, this fact can exacerbate reactions. 
Accordingly a review of justice research conducted in team contexts indicates that a mag- 
nification of inequities can occur such that “not only can unfair experiences compromise the 
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attitudes and behaviors of individual employees—they can also be shared across members to 
create a shared, collective sense of injustice" (Colquitt, Zapata-Phelan, and Roberson 2005, 
85). The reviewers note a number of "potential consequences that could be quite costly to the 
organization, if the employee in question is a member of a work team" (89). Group identity 
is a key consideration here (Hegtvedt 2005). 


Non-Equity Distribution Rules 


An issue that Adams did not envisage is that people from different backgrounds and operating 
in different contexts may develop different norms with regard to the appropriate distribution 
of rewards. The equity rule, and equity theory, are most appropriate to work situations where 
maximizing productivity and pay-for-performance are the norm. Historically this has been 
the situation in many companies in the United States. Yet cases exist where other distribution 
rules are supported by existing norms and internalized by organization members (Conlon, 
Porter, and Parks 2004). 

Among these alternative distribution rules, equality, where outcomes should be distrib- 
uted equally to everyone, has been considered most frequently. The objective typically is 
to minimize conflict; the extent of a person's inputs does not matter. Another possibility is 
the use of a need-based distribution rule, with outcomes allocated in terms of a person's 
perceived need. Thus "special arrangements" may be negotiated to meet the needs of a 
particular employee (perhaps a woman with young children), which may be accepted by 
third parties (or not) depending on existing norms (Greenberg, Roberge, Ho, and Rousseau 
2004). Distribution rules of these kinds may prevail in different cultures (see Chen 1995; 
Mannix, Neale, and Northcraft 1995) and situations. People who gamble frequently are less 
committed to equity in allocations and appear more prone to accept reward distributions 
unrelated to norms of equity (Larwood, Kavanagh, and Levine 1978). In these cases there 
appear to be individuals and groups of individuals who operate outside the boundaries of 
equity theory. 


Individual Differences in Equity Sensitivity 


Studies identify wide individual and group variations among people, thus posing a problem for 
equity theory (see, for instance, Dulebohn and Martocchio 1998). In response to this problem 
of individual differences in inequity tension levels, thresholds, and tolerances the concept 
of equity sensitivity has been advanced (Huseman, Hatfield, and Miles 1987), and measures 
have been developed (see Sauley and Bedeian 2000). This theoretical extension posits three 
general types of individuals: 


Benevolents—those who prefer their outcome/input ratios to be less than the outcome/ 
input ratios of the comparison other; they are givers, and distress occurs with a de- 
parture from this preferred situation (equitable or over-reward). 

Equity Sensitives—those who, conforming to the traditional norm of equity, prefer their 
outcome/input ratios to equal those of comparison others; distress occurs with both 
under-reward and over-reward. 

Entitleds—those who prefer their outcome/input ratios to exceed the comparison oth- 
ers’; they are getters and experience distress in the face of equitable or under-reward 
where they are not getting a better deal than others. 
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This equity sensitivity concept appears to be real, to yield valid results, and to provide 
useful information (Kickul and Lester 2001), but it is also complex and may demonstrate 
a wide range of ties to personality characteristics (Yamaguchi 2003) and to cultural values 
(Wheeler 2002). Several implications for management exist: 


First, since itis common in work settings for inequities to exist in both inputs (e.g., workload) 
and outcomes (e.g., pay), managers need to develop strategies for dealing with employees 
who are highly sensitive to equity issues (e.g., entitleds). Second, despite differences in how 
individuals react to inequity, employees are universally concerned about equity and make 
comparisons with relevant others. Third, employee perceptions of inequity are likely to result 
in a variety of dysfunctional outcomes (e.g., voluntary turnover, poor work performance and 
work attitudes). Therefore, managers should make efforts to demonstrate fairness in work 
procedures and decisions (Shore 2004, 727). 


Referent Choices 


Research indicates that most employees use one or two referent types, and that choices tend 
to be fairly stable over time (Kulik and Ambrose 1992). The key intervening constructs for 
choice are the availability of information regarding a referent and the relevance or accept- 
ability of the referent for the person. In the latter instance similarity is a major consideration. 
But external comparisons may operate to influence pay satisfaction as well (Sweeney and 
McFarlin 2005). 

People do make a wide range of comparisons, extending from self-evaluations, to others 
in the company, to those in the same job outside, to those of the same educational level or 
age, to what is expected from the company (Scholl, Cooper, and McKenna 1987). All of these 
comparisons can contribute to pay dissatisfaction. Turnover, however, is particularly tied 
to perceived inequity in relation to external comparisons— people in the same job in other 
organizations and having similar education—as well as to self-evaluations. Investing extra 
effort in the job declines in the face of perceived inequity relative to others in the same job 
within the company. Thus the nature of the comparisons made does have some differential 
impact; it matters which ones are chosen. A study conducted in Australia indicated that the 
market external to the organization, when used as a referent, served as a particularly important 
source of dissatisfaction (Brown 2001). 


Equity and Expectancy 


Some of the formulations of equity theory, including over-reward inequity, do not jibe per- 
fectly with expectancy theory (see chapter 7). There has been much discussion on this point. 
The upshot appears to be that the two theories are best viewed as separate and distinct, but 
with partially overlapping domains. This conclusion is reinforced by the fact that when equity 
and expectancy theories are tested together they tend to emerge as complementary, with each 
expanding the predictive power of the other. In fact there is a possibility that the behavior 
of certain kinds of people may be predicted from expectancy theory, and that of others from 
equity theory. Vecchio's (1981) study of the effects of moral maturity is certainly consistent 
with this formulation, with equity theory clearly operating for the more mature and perhaps 
expectancy theory for the less so. 

A majority of the research comparing equity and expectancy approaches has been carried 
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out with major league baseball and basketball players who are approaching free-agency (see 
Bretz and Thomas 1992; Harder 1991). This research indicates that under-reward performance 
effects will occur to the extent that they do not jeopardize future rewards; but if they do, then 
avenues other than performance will be utilized to achieve equity. Over-reward clearly has 
its effects, and over an extended period of time. Perceived inequities lead to discontent, can 
influence performance, and result in both trades and leaving the field (literally). But expecta- 
tions of future rewards exert a motivational influence as well. The two theories thus seem to 
complement each other. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR COMPENSATION ADMINISTRATION 
AND TRAINING 


Specifying what the impact of equity theory has been, and is, on practice is a difficult task. The 
theory is widely known among compensation specialists, and equity considerations typically 
are given major attention in setting pay scales, usually with a view to maintaining equity. Yet 
it is hard to determine cause-and-effect relationships, and there is no generally established 
or widely publicized procedure that can be directly linked to Adams or to equity theory. It 
would appear that compensation practitioners have been well aware of the importance of 
equity considerations for their work for many years. The formulations of Adams and those 
who have followed his lead have had an uncertain impact on existing practice. However, this 
situation says nothing about the potential utility of the theory. 

In view of the level of research support for equity theory, one could hope that it might 
provide the basis for major breakthroughs in management practice. This expectation is further 
increased because the two motives involved, guilt and anger reduction, are major influences 
on what people do. There can be little doubt that the theory deals with motivational processes 
that relate to large segments of human behavior. 


Compensation 


One obvious application is to use the theory as a guide in introducing changed circumstances 
in the workplace, so that improved quality or quantity of work will result. This was Adams's 
objective when, as an employee of the General Electric Company, he undertook the early re- 
search on pay-performance relationships, and his writing clearly indicates his belief that this 15 
feasible. Yet there appear to be no clear accounts of this type of application in the literature. 

Within traditional compensation administration the major concern has been to avoid under- 
reward inequity. In addition, equity theory can be of considerable value in understanding the 
behavior that follows any unintentional violation of distributive justice. Comprehension of 
equity-theory predictions can be useful to a manager and can be of help in dealing with in- 
dividual circumstances. In particular, evidence regarding the influence equity considerations 
can exert on theft has major implications for cost reduction. 

Among the major advocates of the use of equity theory in designing compensation plans 
have been Belcher and Atchison (1970). They have pointed out that important inputs and 
outcomes may vary from group to group and that organizations often provide “outcomes” 
that are not perceived as relevant by individuals. 

Data obtained from a study conducted in a large public utility are given in Table 9.3. The 
inputs investigated were derived from the company's performance appraisal system and the 
outcomes from motivation-hygiene theory, a not inappropriate source in view of Adams's 
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acceptance of the Herzberg (see chapter 5) outcomes. The clerical workers and production 
workers do differ in the importance they impute to various inputs and outcomes; the dif- 
ferences are particularly pronounced on the input side. Thus an ideal compensation system 
would weight various inputs differently in the job evaluation process as applied to the two 
types of work. Although pay as an outcome is of major importance in both groups, other 
factors, such as advancement, do differ. In the production context, advancement opportunity 
might be used as an offset against pay, while still maintaining equity; this seems less feasible 
among clerical workers. 

Belcher and Atchison also provide data indicating how well existing pay plans match an 
equity standard. Their approach measures existing perceptions in various groups and adjusts 
the compensation process to maximize equity, based on a knowledge of input and outcome 
utilities. Although this procedure does not include an explicit comparison, it does draw heav- 
ily upon the Adams formulations and offers considerable promise as an adjunct to existing 
approaches in compensation administration. 

Further evidence related to compensation practice derives from a construction company 
study: 


Pay level was significantly related to both organization-based self-esteem and performance 
... Employees who receive higher amounts of pay feel more highly valued by the organi- 
zation and those who feel valued highly are rated as higher performers. . . . High pay can 
lead to strong fairness perceptions and fairness can connote trust and valuing of employees 
(Gardner, Van Dyne, and Pierce 2004, 316). 


All this is consistent with the equity theory view that high pay levels represent sizable 
outcomes that should serve to motivate people to adjust their inputs upward, and thus to 
perform well. 


Stress and Organizational Justice 


As noted previously, inequity tends to produce distress. This theoretical proposition is sup- 
ported by research; the greater the imbalance between inputs and outputs, the more the 
stress (Vermunt and Steensma 2005)—accordingly the larger the number of health problems 
experienced, and the more the emotional exhaustion (burnout). This is not merely a matter 
of distributive injustice; stress reactions are increased further when procedural injustice is 
involved too (Greenberg 2004). The way to reduce stress of this kind, and to mitigate the 
resulting problems, is to restore a sense of justice. 


The Role of Explanations 


Research indicates that restoring a sense of justice is not merely a matter of reversing or chang- 
ing a prior action. It may also be achieved by providing an adequate explanation—preferably 
orally. The following quote deals with what is involved: 


In general, when controversial, unexpected, or negative events are perceived to be adequately 
and sincerely explained by organizational authorities, recipients react more favorably toward 
the event, the account giver, and the institution in which the event occurs than when such events 
are not explained or are perceived as being inadequately explained. A recent meta-analytic 
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review examined the relations between explanations . . . and four categories of response: justice 
judgments (e.g., procedural and distributive justice), cooperative responses (e.g., task motiva- 
tion, performance, and organizational citizenship behaviors), retaliation responses (e.g., theft, 
complaints, anger, blame, and stress), and withdrawal responses (e.g., turnover, absenteeism, 
intentions to engage in future business with the organization). The researchers found significant 
relations between explanations and justice judgments as well as the other response variables, 
such that both justifications and excuses were associated with more positive responses (Shaw, 
Wild, and Colquitt 2003). The roles of perceived adequacy and sincerity have been replicated 
in numerous studies. . . . Explanations are more effective (a) when they contain detailed and 
thorough information as to why and how the decision was reached as compared to when they 
are less thorough, and (b) when the communicator displays greater rather than less social 
sensitivity and concern for the recipient (Bobocel and Zdaniuk 2005, 477-80). 


Apologies, as opposed to explanations, have received less support from the research. 

A study of employees who had been fired or laid off dealt with the filing of a legal claim 
for wrongful termination (Lind, Greenberg, Scott, and Welchans 2000), something one would 
expect a company to wish to avoid if at all possible given the costs involved. Filing status was 
strongly associated with feelings of unfair and insensitive treatment, especially at the time of 
termination. Legal action can be avoided if effective managerial practices are employed and 
the person is treated with respect and dignity. Along the same lines, giving several weeks’ 
notice of termination, helping to find reemployment, taking steps to alleviate financial hard- 
ships, offering counseling, and anything that can be done to bolster positive self-identity are 
recommended. 

Another study indicates that legal claims are less likely when fair procedures or considerate 
treatment are used to mitigate the harshness of layoffs and terminations. When claims are made, the 
perceived injustice tends to lead to anger, which in turn precipitates a claim; this often occurs among 
those already dispositionally inclined to anger. In such cases organizations should spend more time 
training supervisors to focus on the different aspects of fair treatment (Goldman 2003). 


Training to Foster Organizational Justice 


Increasingly firms are focusing on encouraging a culture committed to ethics and justice via 
training procedures (Tyler 2005). A study conducted in two widely separated offices of a 
company, using customer service representatives, compared the actual theft behavior of people 
exposed to an ethics program and people who were not—the control group (Greenberg 2002). 
The ethics program included defining and admonishing theft by employees, as well as: 


1. aformal code of ethics setting forth company expectations in that regard 
an ethics committee to develop and evaluate company policy 

3. an ethics training program designed to facilitate employee understanding of ethical 
issues 

4. disciplinary practices established to punish unethical behavior 


The training noted in 3 above included no less than 10 hours over the 9 months preceding 
the research; it contained role-playing and case studies and involved behavioral expectations, 
analyzing ethical decisions, and summarizing company procedures in the ethics area. There 
was clear evidence that those who were involved in this ethics program, including the train- 
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ing, were less likely to engage in theft subsequently. Similar results have been obtained with 
training applied to managers (Greenberg and Lind 2000). 

Justice-related training does appear to have the desired effects in reducing outcomes of a negative 
nature. Organizational leaders can be influenced so as to perform more fairly; they can be trained 
to be fair. The purpose of such training is presented as learning how to increase the chances of be- 
ing perceived as fair by others. Opportunities to practice the principles being taught are provided. 
Learning goals are emphasized. The research on such efforts is becoming substantial, and itis good 
research with pre- and post-tests, control groups, and appropriate measures (Skarlicki and Latham 
2005). This is a recent development in the training repertoire, and it is bearing fruit. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Clearly equity theory, with its expansion into distributive justice has proved valid and has con- 
tributed in many ways to practice. Yet certain problems have been recognized for some time, 
going back to Adams and Freedman (1976). They remain today, as Mitchell (1997) indicates: 


It is still difficult to be precise about what constitutes an input and an outcome, or the stan- 

dard being used for comparison. . . . Standards and referents change over time and contexts. 
Kulik and Ambrose (1992) have elaborated on the importance of accurately determining the 
referent that people use. Also, it is still hard to predict exactly what will change as a result 
of inequity perceptions. One can change perceptions, comparisons, and actions and any 
combination of the three as a result of feeling unfairly treated. While theoretical work has 
helped to grapple with some of these issues . . . they still present problems (91). 


This indictment of the theory on grounds of lack of precision is entirely justified. Adams 
simply did not know how to be more precise, and for the most part neither has anyone else 
since. A great deal of progress has been made, ideas that can be put to use by managers have 
been developed, but much remains to be learned as well. 
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Goal-setting theory has been developed inductively out of a long string of research in- 
vestigations (Locke and Latham 2005); it moves farther down the trail begun by Kurt 
Lewin (see chapter 3). Locke was the initial theorist, joined by Latham sometime later. 
Latham put Locke’s theory, derived originally from laboratory research, to test in the 
field, first working with the American Pulpwood Association and later at the Weyerhaeuser 
Company. 


PHASE I AND GOAL SETTING IN THE LABORATORY 


The first theoretical statements, regarding goal setting, appear in published versions of 
Locke’s Cornell University doctoral dissertation. Initially the research objective was merely 
to determine “how the level of intended achievement is related to actual level of achieve- 
ment” (Locke 1966, 60), although there was an implicit hypothesis that higher levels of 
intended achievement would contribute to higher levels of performance. Soon thereafter 
this hypothesis was made explicit, with the added proviso that when an individual had 
specific goals or standards of performance to meet, the performance effects would be more 
pronounced than when specific goals were lacking (as with the instruction “do your best") 
(Locke and Bryan 1966a). 
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Research-guiding Hypotheses 


Subsequently this hypothesis regarding the superiority of specific over ambiguous goals was 
extended to task interest. “It was hypothesized . . . that working toward a determinate goal 
would lead to a higher level of task interest than would be the case with an abstract goal 
such as do your best" (Locke and Bryan 1967, 121). Thus the presence of specific hard goals 
should reduce boredom at work. 

This emphasis on the significant motivational effects of specific goals that are difficult 
to achieve was extended to explain various other motivational phenomena. The first such 
extrapolation was to the area of knowledge of results or feedback on the effectiveness of 
performance. More specifically it was hypothesized that knowledge of results achieves its 
motivational effects through incorporating goal setting and that in the absence of such per- 
formance intentions, knowledge of results does not contribute to the level of work output 
(Locke and Bryan 1966b). 

The then-popular Parkinson's Law is also explained as a goal-setting phenomenon (Bryan 
and Locke 1967). This law indicates that work expands to fill the time available for its 
completion; more generally it can be hypothesized that "effort (or work pace) is adjusted to 
the perceived difficulty of the task undertaken." This process is said to be mediated by goal 
setting, and accordingly a goal-setting process is assumed to intervene between task perception 
and actual performance. The following quote not only explains how this might occur but also 
provides a first glimpse of the broader theoretical framework that emerged later: 


... adjustment (of effort to difficulty level) requires first that the subject perceive the task, 
that he be conscious of the fact that there is a task to be performed and that he have some 
idea or knowledge of what the task requires of him. Then, depending upon the situation 
and the individual's perception of it in relation to his own values, he will set himself a goal 
or standard in terms of which he will regulate and evaluate his performance. . . . This goal- 
setting procedure can vary widely in the degree to which it is conscious or subconscious, 
explicit or implicit . . . but once the goal is set, it is argued that effort and performance level 
will be regulated by and with reference to this goal (Bryan and Locke 1967, 260). 


A similar explanation in terms of goal setting is applied to the relationships between mon- 
etary incentives and work performance (Locke, Bryan, and Kendall 1968). 


More Comprehensive Formulations 


Goals are viewed as having significance for performance only to the extent that they are actu- 
ally accepted by the individual; thus the theory is one of accepted or internalized goals. Very 
difficult goals might well fail to achieve acceptance; and if this were the case, the positive 
relationship between goal difficulty and performance would no longer be expected to hold. On 
almost any task there is a hypothetical level of difficulty beyond which goal acceptance will 
not occur. At this point a boundary condition of the theory has been reached. One of the key 
reasons monetary incentives work with regard to performance levels is that they contribute 
to task and goal acceptance, or commitment. 

In the early statements goal setting was introduced as an explanation not only of the effects 
of monetary incentives but also of knowledge of results and variations in available time. Later 
this list was expanded to several additional areas (Locke 1968, 1970b). The performance 
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effects of participative management are attributed in part to explicit or implicit goal setting. 
Competition is viewed as a case in which the performance of others serves to establish goals 
that arouse individuals to higher levels of performance. Praise and reproof may well induce 
people to set hard performance goals, although it is apparent also that this need not neces- 
sarily occur; the theory is not specific as to when, under such circumstances, hard or easy 
goals will emerge. 

Goals have two major attributes—content and intensity. Content refers to the nature of the 
activity or end sought. Intensity relates to the level of importance of the goal to the person. 
Goal content exerts a primarily directive influence, and it also serves to regulate energy ex- 
penditure because different goals require different amounts of effort. Goal intensity can also 
influence both the direction and level of effort. Important goals are more likely to be accepted, 
to elicit commitment, and thus to foster persistent striving. 

The theory treats job satisfaction in the short range as a function of the size of the perceived 
discrepancy between intended and actual performance. Goal achievement leads to the pleasur- 
able emotional state we call satisfaction; failure to achieve a goal leads to the unpleasurable 
state of dissatisfaction (Locke 1969, 1970a). However, job satisfaction is usually considered 
in a broader context where abstract job values serve in the manner of goals. “Job satisfac- 
tion and dissatisfaction are a function of the perceived relationship between what one wants 
from one's job and what one perceives it as offering or entailing" (Locke 1969, 316). Values 
establish what one wants. Like the more immediate goals, they are characterized by content 
and intensity (importance). Thus the achievement of more important values (financial security, 
for instance) will yield greater satisfaction, and the same value-perception discrepancy will 
produce more dissatisfaction if the value is important than if it is not. 

Locke, Cartledge, and Knerr (1970) propose a theoretical model to explain how the various 
types of variables specified in Locke's theoretical formulations interact: 


existents —————* cognition — — —?* emotional — — —* goal — — —?* action 


(such as incen- (evaluation reactions setting 
tives or previous against values) 
outcomes) 


The most immediate determinant of action is the individual's goal. External incentives 
influence action through their impact on the individual's goal. Emotional reactions result 
from evaluations in which the person cognitively compares the existents against standards 
established by relevant values. 


The Laboratory Studies 


The initial series of studies used brainstorming tasks—listing objects or things that could be 
described by a particular adjective or giving possible uses for certain objects (Locke 1966). 
Goal levels (easy or hard) typically were set by the experimenter, and performance was 
measured in terms of numbers of objects or uses noted in a given time period over a number 
of trials. The subjects were all college students. Performance was consistently higher when 
harder goals existed, even when the goals were such that they could actually be reached less 
than 10 percent of the time. 

Another experiment involved a complex psychomotor task where controls had to be ad- 
justed to produce a pattern of lights to match a standard. The more matches achieved in a set 
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time period, the better the performance (Locke and Bryan 1966a). Comparisons were made 
between the results achieved when specific, hard goals were set by the experimenter and those 
achieved when the student subjects were merely told to do their best. The results provided 
strong support for the hypothesis that specific hard goals improve performance. 

These results were extended to various clerical tasks of a numerical nature in another series 
of studies (Locke and Bryan 1967). In this instance acceptance of goals was essential for goal- 
setting effects to occur. In certain instances, when postexperimental questions indicated that 
subjects had not accepted the specific, hard goals assigned, performance was not superior. The 
introduction of a monetary incentive appears to have been effective in gaining the necessary 
commitment in one study. Data obtained with an interest questionnaire indicated that subjects 
working for hard goals were significantly less bored than subjects working without specific 
goals. This is the laboratory approach to goal setting, and to theory development (see, for 
example, Locke, Cartledge, and Koeppel 1968, 482). 


PHASE II AND GOAL SETTING IN THE FIELD 


Subsequently Latham published several studies that moved goal-setting research out into 
practical situations. This field research started in the logging operations of wood-products 
companies. In the first study productivity (mean cords per day) was found to be highest not 
only when specific production goals were assigned but also when the crew supervisor stayed 
at the work site to encourage goal acceptance (Ronan, Latham, and Kinne 1973). 

In a second study ten matched pairs of logging crews were compared over a 14-week period. 
One of each pair was exposed to preliminary training in goal setting, and the other was not. 
Appropriate, specific production goals were established for all crews each week, but only in 
the case of the previously trained crews were these goals communicated; thus only one of 
each pair was actively engaged in goal setting, although the performance of both crews could 
be measured relative to goals (Latham and Kinne 1974). It is evident that the goal-setting 
crews exceeded their goals more often and usually outperformed the non-goal-setting crews 
in terms of the cords per man-hour criterion: 


Matched Pair No. Goal-Setting Crew Non-Goal-Setting Crew 
1 +2.3 +.09 
2 –0.9 —.09 
3 4.05 —.08 
4 4.05 –.07 
5 +.04 +.01 
6 +.13 –.02 
7 +.08 —.16 
8 +.22 +.24 
9 +.08 –.07 
10 +.11 +.13 
Mean +.09 —.002 


A similar approach was utilized in a study by Latham and Baldes (1975) to induce logging- 
truck drivers to carry heavier loads to the mill. A goal of 94 percent of the legal weight limit 
was assigned. At the beginning of the period, the trucks were averaging 60 percent. With the 
introduction of the goal, performance improved sharply and by the end of nine months had 
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stabilized at over 90 percent. Without the increase in efficiency due to goal setting it would 
have cost the company a quarter of a million dollars for the purchase of additional trucks in 
order to deliver the same quantity of logs to the mills" (124). 

Results such as these led to the conclusion that the goal-setting results obtained in the labo- 
ratory applied in the field as well. With this impetus, activity on the theory front accelerated, 
culminating in Locke and Latham's book A Theory of Goal Setting and Task Performance 
(19902). 


Self-Efficacy 


In this version of their theory, Locke and Latham (19902) introduce the concept of self-efficacy 
from Bandura (1982); see also Bandura (1997, 2005). Self-efficacy is a person's judgment of 
how well that person can execute courses of action required to deal with prospective situa- 
tions; it is positively related to future performance. It has a lot in common with the expectancy 
concept, but is much broader in scope. Locke and Latham (1990a, 85) write that "assigned 
goals facilitate performance because they influence both self-efficacy and personal goals; self- 
efficacy affects goal choice, and both self-efficacy and personal goals affect performance.” 
This integration of goal-setting theory with Bandura's views has become increasingly evident 
since then (Bartol and Locke 2000). 


Goal Mechanisms 


Phase II theory represents a major advance over previous formulations in that it specifies why 
goals operate as they do; they 


* are associated with higher self-efficacy (whether the goals are assigned or self-set) 
require higher performance in order for the individual to feel a sense of self- 
satisfaction 

entail less ambiguity about what constitutes high or good performance 

are typically more instrumental in bringing about valued outcomes 

lead individuals to expend more effort 

stimulate individuals to persist longer 

direct attention and action better, and activate previously automatized skills 

motivate individuals to search for suitable task strategies, to plan, and to utilize strategies 
that they have been taught (Locke and Latham 1990a, 108). 


Task strategies are direction mechanisms entailing methods of performing a task that extend 
beyond the relatively automatic mechanisms inherent in effort, persistence, and direction to 
conscious problem solving and creative innovation. They are an especially crucial link between 
goals and performance on complex tasks. 


Commitment 


Commitment is expected to relate to performance as a direct positive effect, and also, at that 
goal level, should be more highly (and positively) related to performance where those involved 
have the most commitment. 

One set of factors influencing commitment levels involves the desirability or appropriateness 
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(the valence) of trying for a given goal or goal level (such factors as authority, peer groups, 
publicness of goal statement, incentives, punishments, satisfaction, and goal intensity). Another 
set of factors affect the perceived ability of attaining (the expectancy) of a given goal or goal 
level (authority and goal intensity again, plus competition, attributions, and the like). 

A commitment-related issue has to do with the relative effectiveness of assigned, partici- 
patively set, and self-set goals. Although there have been numerous positions taken on this 
score, goal-setting theory makes no a priori assumptions regarding the relative effectiveness 
of the different ways used to set goals. The importance of the matter from both practical and 
theoretical perspectives is recognized, however. The theory basically states that insofar as 
the motivational mechanism of commitment is concerned the differences among the various 
methods of setting goals are negligible—it does not matter. 


Ability, Task Complexity, and Personality 


If goals set in a situation are not within the ability level of the person, they will not be 
attained, irrespective of other considerations. The same is true if situational constraints 
block goal attainment. Essentially these are factors that set boundaries on the domain of 
goal-setting theory. 

Complex tasks introduce demands that are expected to mute goal-setting effects to a degree 
and thus reduce the extent of the goal-performance relationship; thus performance will be less 
effective on complex tasks than simple tasks, given the same goal input. At the same time, the 
relationship between task strategies and performance should be greater on complex tasks. 

At phase II the position on personality has been modified so that a syndrome associated with 
achievement motivation (including need achievement, type A behavior, and internal locus of 
control) serves to characterize those who tend to set difficult goals. These are all characteristics 
found among the personal-achiever type of successful entrepreneur (Miner 1997). Also self- 
esteem, a close cousin to self-efficacy, should operate in the same manner. The hypothesis 
is that these factors affect the extent to which people take steps to increase their ability, find 
ways to overcome situational constraints, and deal effectively with complex tasks. 


The High-Performance Cycle 


The ideas and concepts that we have been considering in the phase II theory are combined in 
the model set forth in Figure 10.1. There are numerous versions of this figure. 

In none of these versions of the model is personality given any billing at all. The theory 
still has not fully overcome the antipathy toward personality factors that characterized the 
phase I formulations, although it is gradually moving to incorporate some such variables 
(Locke 2001). 

In describing the high-performance cycle, the authors consider certain applications of 
their theory: 


The high performance model has important implications for the management of organiza- 
tions. Effective organizations must expect a lot from their employees and must try to insure 
that they gain a sense of satisfaction in return for their efforts. Employee satisfaction will 
derive, in part, from giving employees personally meaningful work that they are capable of 
handling and, in part, from taking pains to reward good performance (Locke and Latham 
1990b, 18). 
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Figure 10.1 Model of the High-Performance Cycle 


Moderators Hewards 
Ability, of a noncontingent 
commitment, etc. nature 


N ~ 


Demands | ——— Performance + Contingent — —» Satisfaction 


High goals; high rewards 
self-efficacy 


Mediators Consequences 
Direction, effort, 
persistence, etc. 


Source: Adapted from Locke and Latham (1990a, 253) and various alternative versions. 


PHASE III AND THE EXPANDING DOMAIN 


In the period since the Locke and Latham book, goal-setting theory has had relatively little 
to say about its content, but a great deal to say about its domain. The focus has been on 
extending that domain in many directions. First was a concern with applying the theory to 
organization goals and business strategies, thus making an essentially micro-theory into 
a macro one as well (Audia, Locke, and Smith 2000; Chesney and Locke 1991). In addi- 
tion the theory entered the field of entrepreneurship with hypotheses about the effects of 
growth-oriented vision statements (read: difficult goals) on business performance indexes 
(Baum, Locke, and Kirkpatrick 1998) and other similar formulations with regard to venture 
growth (Baum and Locke 2004; Baum, Locke, and Smith 2001 ). 

In addition to these macro-emphases, the theory has moved in an opposite direction, 
extending its domain to focus on self-set goals and self-management. Historically goal 
setting has been primarily a social process consistent with its origins in social psychology 
(see chapter 3); more recently, however, the theory has joined forces with organizational 
behavior modification (see chapter 8) to concentrate on the cognitive processes involved in 
self-management and the role that self-set goals can play in the self-regulation of behavior 
(Latham and Locke 1991). In this context, training for self-management, to set goals without 
the aid of others, becomes an important concern. 

Finally goal-setting theory has been extended in order to attempt a joining together 
with other motivation theories, and thus achieve a degree of integration within the field. 
Figure 10.2 depicts this effort. The motivation hub and what happens thereafter represent 
a restatement of the high-performance cycle (see Figure 10.1); this is where prediction 
of performance is said to be best achieved, because it is closest to the action. However, 
Figure 10.2 also contains the motivation core (values, motives, and needs). These theories 
represent extensions of the domain, and the incorporation of often previously separate 
ideas about motivation. 
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APPLICATIONS AND THE USE OF GOAL SETTING 
IN ORGANIZATIONS 


Management by Objectives 


The first applications of goal setting in organizations appear to have involved management 
by objectives (MBO), which arose entirely independent of goal-setting theory and only later 
joined forces with that theory. MBO dates its popularity from Drucker's (1954) writings. 
Its historical antecedents, however, may be traced back through the classical and scientific 
management literature and through management practice to the early 1900s, especially as 
the literature and practice deal with planning and its related activities. The term management 
by objectives itself appears to have been coined around 1950. This approach is identified 
strongly with General Electric and with Harold Smiddy, a long-time vice president of that 
company. Goal-setting theory, on the other hand, appeared in the mid-1960s and had its 
origins in the research laboratory. 

Management by objectives involves a joint determination by subordinate and superior of 
common goals, major areas of responsibility, and results expected; these measures are used as 
guides for operating the unit and assessing contributions of members. Usually a series of steps 
must be carried out, but the steps noted by different writers and used in different companies 
can vary widely. The key steps appear to be: 


l. setting objectives 
2. working toward the goals 
3. reviewing performance 


Beyond this basic goal-setting-feedback nexus, a tremendous amount of diversity emerges. 
Among the components of MBO are strategic planning, performance appraisal, management 
development, compensation administration, career planning, organization planning, job design, 
and coaching. A review of individual company programs suggests that the following should 
also be included: control systems design, organization development, human-resource planning, 
job enrichment, leadership-style change, and changes in organizational climate. It is clear 
that beyond its core elements, management by objectives is many things to many people. The 
degree to which goals are participatively set can vary considerably, and so, too, can the extent 
of formalization in the sense of documentation or paperwork requirements. 

This diversity can be a strength in that it is possible to tailor a program to the needs of 
a specific company. But from the point of view of evaluation, it creates major problems. 
Even if an MBO program is shown to yield positive results, it is very difficult to know 
what factors were responsible, or to compare one study with others. In any given instance 
it may be goal setting that is the cause of a motivational effect, but it also may be any one 
of the other aspects of the program. Thus research on MBO must be viewed with some 
caution; variables are typically confounded, and implications for goal-setting theory tend 
to be indirect at best. 

A problem for MBO is that the motivating effects of difficult goals appear to be particu- 
larly susceptible to dissipation over time, even among the particular kinds of individuals who 
are most responsive to them. To counteract this tendency goal setting must be reinforced 
frequently. Thus, if the need is for an immediate burst of energy due to declining profits 
or shrinking markets, MBO can prove very valuable. For the long term it is less likely to 
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maintain effort levels unless itis possible to reactivate goals frequently and perhaps to shift 
the actual content of certain goals (and thus introduce new jobs) at periodic intervals. 

These considerations suggest that goal setting for particular, relatively isolated opera- 
tions is most likely to yield favorable results. In contrast a comprehensive, company-wide 
program can run into difficulties that will hamper its operations. Locke (1970b) has noted the 
value that goal setting may have when an individual supervisor deals with subordinates. In 
this limited context it can be adjusted to the individual characteristics of the subordinate to 
stay within the boundaries of theoretical application and establish appropriate priorities. An 
overall MBO program for a company, however, may well miss the mark with so many people 
that it ultimately loses its legitimacy, goal importance, and motivational impact for almost 
everyone. Many may feel that they have been duped into setting certain goals only to have 
them "thrown in their face" months later (when they are almost forgotten) as justification for 
a denied promotion or salary raise. 

Locke and Latham (1990a) review a number of reviews of research studies that attempted 
to evaluate MBO effectiveness. They conclude, “Ву every reasonable method of counting, 
the overall MBO success rate hovers around the 90% success rate obtained for micro- and 
group-level studies" (45). However, this does not mean success was achieved in all units or 
at all points in time considered in a given study or on all indexes of success. There are many 
contingencies involved. А meta-analysis of evaluation studies indicates that a key contingency 
is the support of top management (Rodgers and Hunter 1991); without this support the effects 
of MBO are negligible. Furthermore it is often unclear what caused the success—goal setting 
may or may not be the key factor. For an example of how goal setting of an organizational 
nature may go awry, see Humphreys 2003. 

Also with regard to MBO, the authors of goal-setting theory recently have expressed res- 
ervations. Latham , Almost, Mann, and Moore (2005) cite a former CEO of the Ford Motor 
Company to the effect that MBO often inspires employees to develop ingenious ways to make 
their easy goals (established to obtain good appraisal ratings) appear difficult; thus, because 
the MBO appraisal does nothing to aid personnel improvements, the judged fairness of the 
appraisal process is eroded, and the whole MBO system becomes very unpopular (Bartol 
and Locke 2000). 


Steps in Goal Setting 


In their book Locke and Latham (1990a) note a number of applications of goal setting in 
human-resource management. It may be used in job analysis to get people to contribute their 
knowledge of the work. It may be used to develop interview formats in connection with 
the situational interview approach, which is described as grounded in goal-setting theory. 
It may be used in connection with training as, for instance, training in self-management, 
where goal setting is viewed as a core element. It may be used to establish mutual goals 
between management and labor as part of a relations-by-objectives program. It may be used 
as part of performance appraisal when feedback on performance is combined with setting 
specific improvement goals. Through goal setting, managers may facilitate the operation 
of a superordinate goal to guide those who work for them (Latham 2003). 

These are important applications. However, the most important use of goal setting in organi- 
zations is as a stand-alone procedure for improving performance—much like MBO, but without 
the formalization that has come to characterize that approach. As with MBO there are certain 
steps that should be followed. Locke and Latham (1984, 40) outline these steps as follows: 
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1. Specify the nature of the task(s) to be accomplished (that is, write a job description). 
This may be done in terms of work outcomes and/or in terms of work actions or 
behaviors. 

2. Specify how performance is to be measured. 

3. Specify the standard or target to be aimed for in quantitative terms based either on 
directly measured output or on a Behavioral Observation Scale. Make the goal chal- 
lenging; that is, difficult but attainable. 

4. Specify the time span involved. 

5. If there are multiple goals, rank them in terms of importance or priority. Get a con- 
sensus on this ranking. 

6. If necessary, rate each goal quantitatively as to importance (priority) and difficulty. 
To measure overall performance, multiply importance by difficulty by degree of goal 
attainment, and then sum the products. 

7. Determine the coordination requirements (especially lateral) for goal achievement. 
If the tasks are highly interdependent, use group goals. If group goals are used, be 
sure to develop a means of measuring each individual's contribution to the group's 
product. The goals should be modified only if employees clearly lack the ability or 
knowledge needed to reach them or when substantial changes in the job situation 
have occurred. 


Whether goals should be assigned by a superior or set participatively is an individual 
matter. Assigned goals appear to achieve much the same level of impact in hierarchic or- 
ganizations as in the laboratory context, presumably because legitimate authority and the 
demand character of experiments operate in much the same manner. As with other human- 
resource and organizational-behavior approaches, findings with regard to goal setting seem 
to generalize from the research laboratory to the field rather well (Locke 1986). Assigned 
goals work best with those who are already intrinsically motivated and who thus find the 
assigned goals less onerous. Participative goal setting works best if people are accustomed 
to and comfortable with it and intrinsic motivation to perform is at a low level, thus requir- 
ing an added inducement. 


Evidence 


Overall, goal-setting procedures appear to have considerable motivational potential with the 
right people under the right circumstances. Difficulty, specificity, and acceptance of goals 
are important. Goal setting within the context of a comprehensive MBO program is a more 
uncertain matter, especially over the long term. The ideal approach seems to be to train in- 
dividual supervisors of relatively independent jobs in the techniques of goal setting, as well 
as when to use them. 

An idea of what the goal-setting theory approach can accomplish is provided by a study of 
the relationship between goal-setting activity and organizational profits (Terpstra and Rozell 
1994). A survey was sent to firms averaging approximately six thousand employees inquir- 
ing about their use of goal-setting theory (61% used it) and also about firm profit levels and 
profit growth. Significant relationships were found. This does not establish causality, but the 
authors believe that the causal arrow runs from practice to profitability. Yet these findings 
are not always replicated. In one instance, within a single company, when goal setting was 
compared with indexes of performance, the two clearly were not positively related (Yearta, 
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Maitlis, and Briner 1995). Yet problems inherent in both the goal-setting program and the 
conduct of the research serve to emphasize not only the difficulties of goal setting correctly, 
but also of researching goal setting correctly . In his analysis of prime movers in the business 
world, Locke (2000) documents many instances of the successful use of personal-goal setting. 
When used correctly, goal setting can be a highly effective motivating force for performance 
whether the goals are self-set, set participatively, or assigned (Latham 2000). 


Learning Versus Performance Goals 


Complex tasks repeatedly have presented goal setting with problems; the aftermath of a merger 
or acquisition falls into this category. In such cases setting learning goals, when people lack 
the knowledge or skill to deal effectively with high-performance goals, works better than set- 
ting high-performance goals alone. The primary distinction between the two types of goals 
is that the framing of instruction is different. "Through training, people can be taught to set 
specific, high goals" (Latham and Kinne 1974); "they can be taught, moreover, when to set 
specific, high learning goals versus specific high performance goals" (Seijts, Latham, Tasa, 
and Latham 2004, 238). 

Setting a specific, challenging performance goal has a detrimental effect in the early learn- 
ing stages. Then what really matters is to establish learning goals that are more effective in 
yielding "radical, out-of-the box ideas that will enable organizations to regain a competitive 
edge" (Seijts and Latham 2005, 124). On complex tasks, goal setting serves to stimulate the 
new task strategies required for goal achievement; focusing on a performance goal in the early 
stages of learning only has a detrimental effect, diverting efforts from the immediate need. 
The evidence here is quite conclusive. 


Linking Goals to Monetary Incentives 


Locke (2004) discusses four different ways of linking goal setting to monetary incentives 
and the pros and cons of each: 


1. Stretch goals with bonuses for success; here a substantial bonus is given if the goal 
15 reached, but no bonus if it is not. 

2. Create multiple goal levels with multiple bonus levels; there may be, say, five goal 
levels, with higher payments given for higher goal levels. 

3. Create a linear system; for instance, a 2% bonus is awarded for every 1% increase in 
sales. 

4. Motivate by goals but pay for performance; specific, challenging goals are set, but 
the bonus decision is made after the fact to take into account context factors. 


Research comparing these alternatives appears not to exist. However, for what it is worth, 
General Electric, with considerable experience in goal setting, has settled on the fourth option 
(Kerr and Landauer 2004), as has Microsoft (Shaw 2004). 

CONCLUSIONS 


As indicated previously, there has been a great deal of research, both laboratory and field, 
most of which is supportive of goal-setting theory. This is clearly indicated by the many meta- 
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analyses that have occurred over the years (see, in particular, Wood, Mento, and Locke 1987; 
Klein , Wesson, Hollenbeck, Wright, and DeShon 2001; Judge and Ilies 2002). Yet there are 
remaining questions, often raised by research, which need to be answered by appropriate 
theoretical propositions, given the inductive nature of goal-setting theory: 


On complex tasks, specific challenging goals work to improve performance only if there is 
some type of help in searching for strategies (Earley, Connolly, and Lee 1989). 


On complex tasks commitment to planning, and even to in-process planning, plays an im- 
portant role in mediating the effects of goals on performance (Weingart 1992). 


On a complex task, individuals given a creative goal have lower productivity than those with 
no goal, presumably due to the fact that they are concentrating on creativity, not productiv- 
ity (Shalley 1995). 


People with unmet goals are more likely to engage in unethical behavior than when at- 
tempting to do their best; this relationship is particularly strong when people fall just short 
of reaching their goals (Schweitzer, Ordóñez, and Douma 2004). 


This latter finding, plus qualitative evidence (see Kayes 2005), suggest that under cer- 
tain circumstances goal setting can prove dysfunctional, taking on an obsessive aspect, 
that clouds human judgment. This in turn raises a question as to whether unconscious 
motivation may be operating. Indeed Locke, in conjunction with Alexander Stajkovic, is 
now engaged in research that indicates that unconscious factors may well be aroused in 
the process of goal setting. 
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EPILOGUE ON MOTIVATION 


Among the other theories of motivation, three do not meet criteria for the "essential" label, 
but nevertheless offer substantial applications that can be used in practice. 


1. FROM HARRY LEVINSON'S PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 
TO PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSESSMENT (USING THE EGO IDEAL, 
RECAPITULATION OF THE FAMILY STRUCTURE, AND THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CONTRACT) 


Practical usefulness kkk 
Theoretical validity kkk 
Importance rating ж Ж 


For more information, see Organizational 
Behavior: Foundations, Theories, and Anal- 
yses, chapter 6 (Miner 2002, 153-62). 


The presentation of Levinson’s theory is episodic throughout his numerous publications. Al- 
though he himself has been disinclined to quantitative research, others have provided certain 
evidence in support of aspects of psychoanalytic theory (see Westen 1998). Levinson (1998), 
in addition to Pratch and Levinson (2002), discusses the psychological assessment process 
in some detail. The ego ideal is treated in Levinson 1992 as well as in other places. The reca- 
pitulation of family structures in entrepreneurial firms is considered in Levinson 1983, and 
in hierarchic structures in Levinson 1994. An extended consideration of the psychological 
contract between employing firms and individual employees is contained in Meckler, Drake, 
and Levinson 2003. 


2. FROM ELTON MAYO’S PERSONALITY AND MOTIVATION 
THEORY TO HUMAN-RELATIONS TRAINING AND AN APPROACH 
TO EMPLOYEE COUNSELING 


Practical usefulness Ж Ж Ж 
Theoretical validity Ж X 
Importance rating Ж Ж Ж Ж 


For more information, see Organizational 
Behavior 3: Historical Origins, Theoretical 
Foundations, and the Future (Miner 2006), 
chapter 6. 
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Elton Mayo (ofthe Hawthorne studies) espoused a theory of employee personality and motivation 
that he used to explain the Hawthorne results; the theory is presented in Mayo 1933 and 1945, 
which provide the basis for human relations training. Counseling at Hawthorne is described in 
Dickson and Roethlisberger 1966. These approaches as described do not represent state-of-the-art 
practices for the present day; this is a pre-organizational behavior theory and the practices reflect 
their times. However, the theory appears to have been influential in setting in motion practices 
that continued to work in one form or another over an extended period and exist in some form 
today (O'Connor 1999; Mahoney and Baker 2002; Rafter 2004). That textbook accounts of the 
Hawthorne research often have been insufficient and misleading appears to reflect considerable 
design problems in the studies themselves (Olson, Verley, Santos, and Salas 2004). 


3. FROM FREDERICK TAYLOR'S SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT TO 
TIME AND MOTION STUDY 


Practical usefulness kkk 
Theoretical validity Ж Ж 
Importance rating Ж Ж kk 


For more information, see Organizational 
Behavior 3: Historical Origins, Theoretical 
Foundations, and the Future (Miner 2006), 
chapter 11. 


Taylor set forth his theory and its practical applications in two books (Taylor 1903, 1911) and 
a large number of articles. Among the applications many have not met the test of time and 
need not concern us here. One, involving breaking down movements into their component 
parts and prescribing methods for their execution, has survived and prospered in the form of 
industrial engineering. Although time and motion study can be traced to well before Taylor, 
he and those who worked with him perfected the approach and sold it to the world (Reeves, 
Duncan, and Ginter 2001). 
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Mathematical Functions of Motivation and Leadership (Miner 
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Outcome Relationships 
Personality Considerations 
Conclusions 


There have been two related statements of normative theory, both developed with doctoral 
students of Vroom's. The first involved Philip Yetton (Vroom and Yetton 1973) and the latter 
Arthur Jago (Vroom and Jago 1988). 


THE INITIAL GROUP DECISION SHARING THEORY 


The theory differentiates between instances when the decision sharing would occur with two 
or more subordinates, and with only a single subordinate. Under the former the following 
behaviors are specified: 


The manager solves the problem or makes the decision himself, using information avail- 
able at the time (A1). 

The manager obtains the necessary information from subordinates, then decides the 
solution to the problem himself (A2). 

The manager shares the problem with relevant subordinates individually, getting their 
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ideas and suggestions without bringing them together as a group, and then makes 
the decision himself (C1). 

The manager shares the problem with subordinates as a group, obtaining their collective 
ideas and suggestions, and then makes the decision himself (C2). 

The manager shares the problem with subordinates as a group, serves in a role much like 
that of a chairman in attempting to reach a consensus on a solution, and is willing to 
accept any solution that has the support of the group (G2). 


Decision Rules 
Various decision rules are presented to guide the use of these behaviors: 


The information rule: 1f the quality of the decision is important, and if the leader does 
not possess enough information or expertise to solve the problem by himself, АЈ 
behavior is eliminated. 

The goal congruence (or trust) rule: If the quality of the decision is important and if 
the subordinates do not share the organizational goals to be obtained in solving the 
problem (cannot be trusted to base their efforts to solve the problem on organizational 
goals), G2 behavior is eliminated. 

The unstructured problem rule: When the quality of the decision is important, the leader 
lacks the necessary information or expertise, and the problem is unstructured, Al, 
A2, and Cl behaviors are eliminated. 

The acceptance rule: If acceptance of the decision by subordinates is critical to effective 
implementation, and if it is not certain that an autocratic decision made by the leader 
would receive acceptance, Al and A2 behaviors are eliminated. 

The conflict rule: If acceptance of the decision is critical, an autocratic decision is not 
certain to be accepted, and subordinates are likely to be in conflict or disagreement, 
Al, A2, and C1 behaviors are eliminated. 

The fairness rule: 1f the quality of decision is unimportant and if acceptance is critical 
and not certain to result from an autocratic decision, Al, A2, C1, and C2 behaviors 
are eliminated. 

The acceptance priority rule: If acceptance is critical, not assured by an autocratic 
decision, and if subordinates can be trusted, Al, A2, C1, and C2 behaviors are 
eliminated. 


Decision Trees 


When the decision rules are applied, they yield a feasible set of acceptable behaviors for dif- 
ferent types of problems. To arrive at the feasible set for a given type of problem, one answers 
a series of questions either yes or no. The process involved can be depicted as a decision tree. 
Several variants of this tree for the group situation may be found in the literature (Vroom 
1973, 1974, 1975, 1976a; Vroom and Yetton 1973). The version given in Figure 11.1 is typi- 
cal. There are seven questions: 


Step 1: 15 there a quality requirement such that one solution is likely to be more rational 
than another? 
Step 2: Do I have sufficient information to make a high-quality decision? 
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Figure 11.1 Decision Tree for Arriving at Feasible Sets of Leader Behaviors for Different 
Group Problem Types 


Questions 


Step 1 step 2 Step 3 Step 4 Step 5 Step 6 SET 


Source: Adapted from Vroom and Yetton, 1973, 188. 


Step 3: Is the problem structured? 

Step 4: Is the acceptance of decision by subordinates critical to effective implementation? 

Step 5: If I were to make the decision by myself, is it reasonably certain that it would 
be accepted by my subordinates? 

Step 6: Do subordinates share the organizational goals to be attained in solving the 
problem? 

Step 7: Is conflict among subordinates likely in preferred solutions? 


The feasible sets of behaviors remaining after the decision rules are applied are noted in 
Table 11.1 for each of the problem types, indicated by the numbers to the right of Figure 
11.1. The behaviors specified in the second column of Table 11.1 are those that should be 
used to minimize the number of man-hours devoted to the problem. As one moves to the right 
across the third column, time minimization is increasingly traded off against subordinate 
team development. 


THE INITIAL INDIVIDUAL DECISION SHARING THEORY 
The individual theory has much in common with the group theory. The Al, A2, and C1 be- 


haviors are equally applicable, but C2 and G2 are not; two new behaviors become possible 
(Vroom and Jago 1974; Vroom and Yetton 1973): 
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Table 11.1 


Feasible Sets of Leader Behaviors for Each of 14 Group Problem Types 


Total feasible set 


Behavior calculated 


Problem to minimize 

type man-hours spent Behaviors providing for increasing amounts of team development 
1 A1 A2 C1 C2 G2 

A1 A2 C1 C2 G2 

3 G2 
4 A1 A2 C1 C2 G2? 
5 A1 A2 C1 C2 G2* 
6 G2 

7 C2 

8 C1 C2 

9 A2 C1 C2 G2? 

10 A2 C1 C2 G2? 

11 C2 G2? 

12 G2 

13 C2 

14 C2 G2? 


Source: Adapted from Vroom and Yetton 1973, 37. 
“Within the feasible set only when the answer to the Step 6 question is yes. 


The manager shares the problem with the subordinate, and together they analyze it and 
arrive at a mutually agreeable solution (G1). 

The manager delegates the problem to the subordinate, providing him with relevant 
information but giving him responsibility for solving the problem (D1). 


Certain changes in decision rules also become necessary. The goal congruence rule now 
serves to eliminate D1 and G1 behaviors. The unstructured problem rule eliminates Al and 
A2 behaviors. The conflict rule is no longer relevant. A new rule, the subordinate information 
rule, indicates that if the quality of the decision is important and the subordinate lacks the 
information to solve the problem, D1 behavior is eliminated. 

In decision trees that involve the individual situation, step 7 now is not relevant; a new 
question is added: 


Step 8: Do subordinates have sufficient information to make a high-quality decision? 
THE LATER THEORY 
The initial theory had certain shortcomings, specified as follows: 


The original theory is not sufficiently specific on how to handle different situations, given 
that the feasible set can contain as many as five decision processes. 

Also there is no differentiation among behaviors outside the feasible set, even though 
the rules violated can vary in importance and number, and thus behaviors outside 
the set are not ineffective to the same degree. 
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The yes and no answers of a decision tree do not capture the shades of grey, and degrees 
of uncertainty that exist in reality. 

Although the decision trees ask managers if they possess the information needed for 
a good-quality decision, they do not ask the same question regarding subordinate 
information (in the group theory). 

The original theory had difficulty dealing with situations where time to reach a decision 
is short. 

The original theory could not handle circumstances where subordinates are geographi- 
cally dispersed, making meetings impractical at best. 

In its original version the theory fails to grasp the multiple complexities of orga- 
nizational life; it is too primitive, too much an oversimplification (Vroom and 
Jago 1988). 


Nature of the Revisions 


The two models are the same in the decision processes specified (all seven of them) and in the 
criteria against which the effects of participation are evaluated (quality, commitment, time, 
and development). These latter, however, are combined in two equations: 


Dig = Рола 22 D Cori = Drp 


where Dez decision effectiveness 
Рола = decision quality 
Dcomm= decision commitment 
Du = decision time penalty 
and— 


Ору = Dee — Cost + Development 


where Og = overall effectiveness 

Cost = the time and energy used up in decision making 

Development = the value added to human capital by a decision-making process 

The prior decision rules are replaced by twelve problem attributes. Each of these is now 
stated initially as a question to be answered on a scale extending over five points. The first 
eight of these attributes are essentially the same as noted previously, but the yes-no dichotomy 
has been replaced by the five-point scale. However, the conflict question now has both group 
and individual versions: 


Is conflict among subordinates over preferred solutions likely (group)? 
Is conflict between you and your subordinate over a preferred solution likely (indi- 
vidual)? 


The time and development factors are now handled as problem attributes as well: 
Does a critically severe time constraint limit your ability to involve subordinates? 


How important is it to you to minimize the time it takes to make the decision? 
How important is it to you to maximize the opportunities for subordinate development? 
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The remaining question is entirely new: 


Are the costs involved in bringing together geographically dispersed subordinates pro- 
hibitive? 


Mathematical Functions 


The function of the decision rules is also taken up by a number of equations. The two basic 
equations have already been stated. There are additional equations to provide input to the 
basic two; these provide values for Doua Dcomm» Drp, Cost, and Development. The equa- 
tions for group decisions and individual decisions are different. The formulas for Deomm: for 
instance, are 


Group: Deomm = CR – СК/2 [(fi)(CP) – (fs + fa + 1(CO) CPy2] 
Individual: D cosi = CR- CR [(fi)(CP)] 


where CR = the value for the rescaled problem attribute—commitment requirement 

CP = the value for the rescaled problem attribute—commitment probability 

CO = the value for the rescaled problem attribute—conflict 

The rescaling of the problem attribute scores designated by the manager on the five-point 
scales is carried out using a table provided. The function values (f3, f4, Ё) vary with the deci- 
sion process and are also derivable from a table; these latter have their origins in multiple- 
regression analysis. 

The equations (all of them) are applied five times in any given situation, once for each 
possible decision process. The theory’s normative recommendation is the decision process, 
out of the five for either group or individual decision sharing that yields the highest score for 
Орр. Ogg is Said to be a prediction of the overall effectiveness of a decision process, including 
its consequences on decision costs and subordinate development. For a group problem these 
scores might be as follows: 


Decision process Al A2 СІ С2 G2 
Overall effectiveness 1.19 2.82 3.36 5.75 5.50 


C2 has the highest score and is recommended. (You share the problem with your subor- 
dinates in a group meeting. In this meeting you obtain their ideas and suggestions. Then you 
make the decision, which may or may not reflect your subordinates’ influence.) 

For an individual problem the scores might be as follows: 


Decision process Al A2 CI Gl D1 
Overall effectiveness 2.00 1.83 1.73 1.58 1.97 


A] has the highest score and is recommended. (You solve the problem or make the deci- 
sion yourself using the information available to you at the present time.) 

The process here, involving rescaling, determining functions, and calculating numerous 
values using multiple equations, is a complex one. It benefits substantially from computer 
support (Vroom 2000). Decision trees have been developed which remove much of the 
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complexity, but still draw upon the new theory. However, their simplicity eliminates much 
of the discriminating power from the theory as well. 


PUTTING THE THEORY TO USE 


There are two related types of applications that have received attention in the literature. One 
is merely the use of the theory to guide managerial decisions in the hope of improving both 
their quality and acceptance. The second involves training in the use of the theory. 

The 1988 theory was devised to be used in the former manner to guide on-the-job decisions. 
Although a method for that theory's use in training has been devised (Vroom and Jago 1988), 
little information on that method is available. What research has been done on training, and 
almost all of the descriptions of use in both training and on-the-job decision making, involve 
the earlier version (Vroom and Yetton 1973). 


On-the-Job Decision Making 


The essential argument for applying the theory in actual managerial decision making is, that 
in doing so a manager will achieve more effective decisions and thus better leadership. With 
regard to this point the authors conclude the following: 


Using the data collected in this investigation, we can estimate that agreement with the model 
in all cases would have increased the number of successful decisions from 52 percent to 
68 percent in our sample and increased the overall effectiveness of decisions from 4.45 to 
5.19 (on a 7-point scale). The latter effect is due more to the usefulness of the model in 
enhancing decision acceptance (where the expected increase would be from 4.62 to 5.41) 
as opposed to decision quality (from 4.56 to 4.97). . . . the use of the model . . . can be 
expected to reduce many of the errors to be found in current managerial practice (Vroom 
and Jago 1978, 162). 


To use the theory, a manager would answer the questions at the various steps in a yes or no 
manner with reference to a particular problem faced. Ultimately this process yields a single 
problem-type number. A feasible set of decisions for the particular problem then can be identi- 
fied; these are the decisions that do not violate one or more decision rules. If minimizing the 
man-hours spent on the problem (and thus the time to decision implementation) is important, 
one selects the first alternative in the feasible set. To the extent participation is desired and 
time constraints are less important, one moves to the right in the feasible set. 


Training 


The training program based on the initial theory has been described widely (Vroom 1973, 
1974, 1975, 1976b; Vroom and Yetton 1973; see also Smith 1979; Vroom and Jago 1988). 
As provided by the consulting firm with which the theory's authors originally contracted, it 
was called TELOS, and more recently MANAGING INVOLVEMENT; it lasts from two to 
four days. 

Although the procedures used have varied somewhat over time, the following descrip- 
tion provides an example of how the training may be conducted. It starts with a general 
familiarization with basic components of the theory and practice in using this information 
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to describe oneself and others. Films are used in this phase. The participants then describe 
their own leadership behavior using one or another set of standardized cases. Next comes a 
certain amount of practice in simulated contexts in the use of different leadership behaviors, 
particularly G2, which is likely to be unfamiliar. Standard human-relations exercises are used 
to demonstrate the effects of participation on decision quality and acceptance. The normative 
model is then presented (including decision trees and feasible sets) and practice in using it is 
provided through application to another set of standardized cases. 

Probably the key aspect of the training is the feedback of information on each manager's 
leadership style via computer printout, utilizing data from responses to the standardized cases. 
A manual is provided to help in interpreting these data. The computer feedback provides 
answers to the following questions: 


1. How autocratic or participative am Lin my dealings with subordinates in comparison 
with other participants in the program? 

2. What decision processes do I use more or less frequently than the average? 

3. How close does my behavior come to that of the model? How frequently does my 
behavior agree with the feasible set? What evidence is there that my leadership style 
reflects the pressure of time as opposed to a concern with the development of my sub- 
ordinates? How do I compare in these respects with other participants in the class? 

4. What rules do I violate most frequently and least frequently? How does this compare 
with other participants? On what cases did I violate these rules? Does my leadership 
style reflect more concern with getting decisions that are high in quality or with get- 
ting decisions that are accepted? 

5. Whatcircumstances cause me to behave in an autocratic fashion; what circumstances 
cause me to behave participatively? In what respects is the way in which I attempt 
to vary my behavior with the demands of the situation similar to that of the model? 
(Vroom 1973, 79—80). 


The results from the printout typically cause considerable soul searching and reanalysis of 
the cases. Small group discussions often are used to facilitate this process. Presumably this is 
the point at which change occurs, if it does occur, since the manager is inevitably under some 
pressure to shift behavior toward that of others and toward the normative model. 

Evaluations of this training continue to present a problem, especially in view of the skep- 
ticism in the field regarding the effectiveness of such efforts (see Doh 2003). Vroom and 
Jago (1988) address this problem and present some evidence. Numerous testimonials and 
post-training evaluations from participants indicate generally favorable reactions. Also there 
is good evidence that the training moves managers in a participative direction, and that this 
change is maintained over time. Violations of decision rules decrease across the training. 

However, we do not know whether the training actually makes participants better managers. 
What is needed is a design that compares trained and untrained managers on pre-test—post-test 
measures of managerial performance. That kind of study has not as yet been conducted. 

A major problem relates to whether, under the stress of day-to-day activities, managers 
actually can and will carry out the very complex rational, conscious processes the theory 
requires (see Schriesheim 2003). Doing so with hypothetical cases, stripped of personal 
emotional impact in an educational context far removed from the job is one thing; doing it 
in reality is another. Clearly there is a great deal of research that needs to be done, especially 
with regard to the management development applications. 
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Aditya, House, and Kerr (2000) add to this certain practitioner reactions. They note that the 
training is widely used in corporate leadership development centers. It is appealing because it 
legitimates both autocratic and democratic managerial behavior, thus reinforcing the values 
of a wide range of organizational cultures. For this and other reasons the training seems to 
resonate well in the corporate world, as companies are increasingly resorting to team opera- 
tions and empowerment values. Yet the model has no memory. Thus the model "tends to 
recommend rather drastic swings from autocratic to democratic leadership. However, most 
managers have learned that if their behavior does vary so drastically, they will be perceived 
as acting inconsistently and unpredictably" (Aditya, House, and Kerr 2000, 151—52). 


RESEARCH ON THE THEORY 


Much of the research conducted by Vroom and his colleagues utilized managers participat- 
ing in management-development programs. These managers typically report how they would 
deal with a particular problem or how they have dealt with it in the past. The data are thus 
self-reports; how a manager actually behaves in different problem situations is not known 
with certainty. 


Results of the Descriptive Research 


When managers were asked to select a problem from their own experience, the findings 
supported the position that the perceived locus of knowledge is related to the degree of par- 
ticipation in the decision; to a lesser degree, decision sharing appears to be a function of the 
extent to which subordinates can be trusted. 

When standardized problems were used to elicit the self-reports, an important finding was 
that differences in the nature of the problem situations accounted for nearly three times as 
much variation in responses as differences between individuals. As hypothesized, people do 
vary their behavior to match the demands of the problems they face. 

Research with standardized problems also indicates that the situational attributes of the 
theory are related to level of participation in the expected manner across eight different 
managerial samples. Among the variables of the theory, only the quality requirement failed 
to yield a significant relationship sufficiently often to bring the theoretical hypothesis into any 
question. Evidence of this same difficulty has also been obtained elsewhere (Jago 1978). 

When direct comparisons are made between what managers indicate as their behavior and 
what the theory recommends, the managers portray themselves as more participative and less 
variable in their behavior than the theory would prescribe. There is a strong tendency to avoid 
A] behavior when it would be theoretically appropriate, and to a somewhat lesser extent G2 
behavior; C1 behavior is clearly overstressed and so also is C2. In these comparisons the most 
time-conserving behavior alternative is taken as the ideal. Managers are more likely to risk 
implementation of a decision by subordinates than the quality of the decision. 

In general the findings with regard to the effects of the various problem aspects are con- 
sistent with the theory for both group and individual problems. There are, however, certain 
departures from theoretical expectations in the case of the importance of a quality decision 
on individual problems (a low-quality requirement yields more participation) and subordinate 
conflict on group problems (more conflict yields more participation). However, much greater 
agreement with the theoretical model occurs with the individual problems. 

When the responses to the cases of managers and their subordinates were compared (Jago 
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and Vroom 1975), substantial disagreement was found; it appeared that several sources of 
bias existed, mostly due to perceptual error (Jago and Vroom 1977). 


Normative Tests 


Although the results of the descriptive research are useful, what is really needed is to relate 
manager decision making to success indexes. In one series of studies reported by Vroom and 
Jago (1988) successful and unsuccessful decisions were identified, and then related to whether 
they were within the feasible set. Overall the results were strongly supportive of the theory. 

A study by Margerison and Glube (1979) used franchisees to classify standardized prob- 
lems and related the results to franchise performance and employee satisfaction. Those whose 
decisions more closely approximated the theory were more likely to have ventures that did 
well on both criteria. Similar findings were obtained in another study of retail salespeople 
and their managers (Paul and Ebadi 1989). Managers who conformed closely to theoretical 
prescriptions had more productive sales personnel and these people were more satisfied with 
their supervision and their work (but not with their pay or coworkers). 

A number of these normative studies provide information not only on the validity of the 
decision rules in the aggregate, but individually as well. The results provide support for all 
rules except the conflict rule (Vroom and Jago 1988); here there clearly is a problem. 


Relationships with Other Variables 


A measure of disposition toward autocratic versus participative decisions was established by 
collapsing responses to standardized problems across situations (Vroom and Jago 1988, 1995). 
More autocratic predispositions characterize the military, and participative tendencies are more 
likely in academic settings and in government. Differences across industries in the private sector 
are minimal, but individual firms do vary in their characteristic approaches. Also, higher-level 
managers are more participative than those at lower levels, perhaps because they are in a position 
to be. Sales/marketing and finance/accounting managers tend to be more autocratic, especially 
as compared with human resource managers, who are the most participative. 

Managers in their twenties are the most autocratic, with participativeness increasing up to 
amaximum during the forties, where it levels off. Women are considerably more predisposed 
to participation, and this appears to be true of both managers and business students (Jago and 
Vroom 1982). Thus the predisposition seems to antedate managerial experience. Yet other 
findings indicate that no gender differences exist, either in the desire for participation or in 
asking for such involvement (Kahnweiler and Thompson 2000). This disparity seems best 
resolved, however, in favor of the normative decision-process theory findings (Brett, Atwater, 
and Waldman 2005; Eagly, Johannesen-Schmidt, and van Engen 2003). These more recent 
data appear to give the nod to women as more inclined toward, and benefiting more from, 
participation. 


Research on the Revised Theory 


Several years before the 1988 publication of the later version of normative decision process 
theory, a laboratory study was conducted to test the new theory against the original (Jago, 
Ettling, and Vroom 1985). The results are as follows, expressed in terms of the validity coef- 
ficients obtained: 
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Initial Theory Later Theory 
Decision quality criterion 24 38 
Decision commitment criterion :93 .84 
Decision effectiveness .29 .75 


АП of these validity coefficients are significant, but the major finding is the substantial 
improvement achieved with the new theory. Also, irrespective of the theory used, commitment 
is predicted much better than decision quality. Other evidence indicates that the addition of 
the new decision attributes does bring about changes in the decision process: participants did 
consider them (Field, Read, and Louviere 1990), and they did so in a way that agreed with 
the theory. 


DOES PARTICIPATIVE MANAGEMENT WORK? 


Vroom and Jago (1995, 179) indicate their rejection of participative leadership, when applied 
across the board, as follows: 


Participation cannot be studied without explicit attention to the context in which it is dis- 
played. Leadership measures that try to capture a leader's style by asking a few questions 
about typical or average behavior are simply of little value. Certainly there are those of 
us who are predisposed to be more autocratic or participative than another. However, the 
circumstances a person faces often dictate behavior other than that to which he or she is 
predisposed. And those situational forces have the larger effect when pitted against the 
person's inclinations or desires. 


Vroom and Jago's position on this issue is clear, but what other evidence can be brought to 
bear? Locke and Latham (chapter 10) broached that issue. Their conclusion was that when all 
relevant factors are controlled, *pdm (participative decision making) has no advantage over 
assigned goals. . .. pdm is more fruitfully conceived as a method of information exchange or 
information sharing rather than a method of gaining goal commitment" (Locke and Latham 
2005, 138). Indeed research evidence confirming this conclusion does exist (Leach, Wall, 
and Jackson 2003). 

There has been a substantial amount of research on this topic going back to the early 
research by Kurt Lewin (see chapter 3). These early investigations proved to be less than 
definitive, but they did provide the spark needed to initiate research of a more theoretically 
focused nature. 


Outcome Relationships 


Correlations between participation and both performance and job satisfaction tend to be 
significant but low. The most comprehensive data are those utilized by Wagner (1994), who 
reports that the average value for performance is in the .15 to .25 range and for job satisfac- 
tion in the .08 to .16 range. Subsequently, based on a consideration of all factors involved, 
these figures were revised downward somewhat to a value of .11 for both performance and 
satisfaction (Locke, Alavi, and Wagner 1997). Yet these analyses do not include all forms 
of participation, including, in many instances, the use of delegation (Heller, Pusić, Strauss, 
and Wilpert 1998). A number of studies are plagued by common methods variance, whereby 
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measures of both the extent of participation and of outcomes are obtained from the same 
source, thus potentially inflating the correlations. 

One meta-analysis yields a correlation of .14 for all studies, using performance as a cri- 
terion (Sagie 1994). In contrast to these figures of .20 or below, and by way of providing a 
benchmark for comparison, a meta-analysis of studies investigating the impact of financial 
incentives on the quantity of performance produced a value of .32 (Jenkins, Gupta, Mitra, 
and Shaw 1998). Clearly, if one wants to improve performance levels, incentive compensa- 
tion appears to have more potential than participative management. Yet combining the two 
could well do even better. 

In practice participative management has taken many forms (see Wall, Wood, and Leach 
2004). One such form, described as creating a climate of employee involvement, does com- 
bine a degree of participativeness with incentive compensation. The evidence in favor of 
this approach is compelling (Riordan, Vandenberg, and Richardson 2005) and would seem 
to provide further support for the view that under appropriate situational circumstances par- 
ticipation can work well. 

Yet it can also have negative effects (Sagie 1994). In fact there is even evidence that both 
effects of participation can occur in the same study. This occurred in a laboratory investigation 
with electronic groups, where participation was associated positively with performance level 
and negatively with satisfaction level; these results appear to be a function of the electronic 
interaction situation (Kahai, Sosik, and Avolio 2004). 


Personality Considerations 


Тће issue of whether participative management functions more successfully with certain kinds 
of people, as opposed to others, has also been the subject of research. Vroom contends, based 
on his data, that situational factors account for much more variance than do individual differ- 
ence factors, but this does not mean there is no room for such considerations as personality 
characteristics and values to operate. In fact a search of recent research in this area indicates 
that individual differences do contribute to outcomes from participation. 

By no means does this research permit a full mapping of how personality variables function 
in this regard. What we do have is bits and pieces of such a map. Thus efficacy (both self- and 
group) and individualism-collectivism were found to operate as moderators of the participa- 
tion-performance relationship in one investigation (Lam, Chen, and Schaubroeck 2002). Low 
power-distance was found to enhance the effects of participation in a goal-setting context 
(Sue-Chan and Ong 2002). Findings such as these raise the possibility that normative decision 
process theory might well be expanded to incorporate individual difference variables. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Normative decision process theory is stated with considerable precision. It has been tested by 
the authors and others with positive results. The 1988 book was written with three audiences in 
mind—managers, professional colleagues, and practitioners in the field of executive education 
and organizational development. This is a difficult balancing act to accomplish, perhaps an 
impossible one. In this instance it has been only partially successful, with insufficient detail on 
the research for organizational behavior professionals and in addition a degree of overselling 
that on occasion amounts to exaggeration. Yet the book is an important one. 

But, what do others have to say? Two sources already considered come out in support of 
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normative decision process theory (Locke, Alavi, and Wagner 1997; Wagner 1994). They are 
favorably disposed to the way in which moderator variables are used, as opposed to a pursuit 
of the main effects of participation, and they find the research evidence convincing. 

uk) (2002) considers this to be one of the best-supported theories of leadership, but he 
also notes that it deals with only a small part of leadership, assumes that managers have the 
needed skills to put the theory into action, fails to consider decisions that extend over long 
periods of time while invoking multiple processes, and lacks the parsimony needed in a good 
theory. Much of this is a matter of domain definition. Vroom and colleagues are not trying to 
deal with many of the matters Yukl mentions, and the theory makes that clear. Theorists are 
justified in defining their domain as they see fit, but in doing so they risk the possibility that 
their theory will be considered trivial (because its domain is too small). Yukl does say the 
theory covers a small part of leadership, but neither he, nor anyone else to my knowledge, 
has accused it of being trivial. 

A possibly more telling criticism involves the parsimony issue. Without question normative 
decision process theory is complex, and it became more complex with the 1988 version. Yet 
concluding that a theory lacks parsimony requires that making it simpler does not sacrifice 
understanding, prediction, and control. It is parsimony with all else being equal that is the 
criterion. Several more parsimonious approaches to the theory's domain have been proposed. 
However, when put to the test, these alternatives were found to achieve parsimony only at the 
expense of predictive power (Jago and Vroom 1980). Until a less complex formulation can 
be developed that achieves the same effectiveness as the Vroom/Jago theory, we will have to 
accept the complexity that currently exists. 

A review by Chemers (1997) is more critical of the research evidence than the other re- 
views we have been considering, and it does not accept that the ability of managers to change 
behaviors at will as fully proved. The charge is that the validity of the theory rests on studies 
that utilize relatively weak methodologies. This criticism was entirely justified when all that 
was available was the descriptive research, but as more studies have accumulated using a di- 
verse array of methodologies, that situation has changed; it is now hard to accept Chemers's 
(1997) negative views. 

A final review by Aditya, House, and Kerr (2000, 137) is also rather critical. The position 
here is that research on normative decision process theory vastly overestimates support for 
the theory. They say that: 


1. the theory assumes that the decision maker's goals are always congruent with the 
goals of the organization. 

2. since training is required in order to use the theory reliably, the population that may 
use it prescriptively is limited. 

3. the theory ignores the discussion and conference skills required of the manager to 
actually solve problems on a group decision. 

4. the theory is excessively complex. 

5. since the theory allows a million and a half combinations of possible relevant at- 
tributes, the theory appears to be virtually untestable. 


Several of these criticisms deal with domain issues, taking normative decision process 
theory into areas that it was not designed to consider. Other criticisms deal with parsimony 
and complexity. Here we should note that no theory needs to be tested in the totality of its 
aspects. Because of the interconnectedness of most theories, there is added value in each 
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test. If a number of tests are conducted across the full range of the theory, and they turn out 
to be supportive, then one can be increasingly convinced of the validity of the whole and its 
application to practice, even though many specific propositions have never been tested. Given 
the research that has been conducted to date, it seems realistic to conclude that normative 
decision process theory is indeed valid, and quite useful. A comparison with Heller's (1971) 
influence power continuum theory, and the research it has generated, only serves to reinforce 
this conclusion. 
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СНАРТЕК 12 


FROM FRED FIEDLER'S CONTINGENCY THEORY OF 
LEADERSHIP TO THE LEADER-MATCH APPROACH TO 
MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 


The Move to Formal Theory Practical usefulness Ж Ж Ж 
Classification of Interacting Task Groups Theoretical validity ж ж ж 
Types of Groups, Leadership, and Effectiveness 
The Changing Meaning of LPC 
Extensions to Leadership Dynamics 

The Leader-Match Approach to Management 


Importance rating Ж Ж Ж Ж 


For more information, see Organiza- 
tional Behavior 1: Essential Theories 


Development of Motivation and Leadership (Miner 
The Nature of Leader Match 2005), chapter 13. 
In Favor of Leader Match 


Questions About Leader Match 
Reinterpreting Leader Match 
Conclusions 
Fiedler's Own Conclusions Regarding Contingency Theory 


Contingency theory of leadership extends over more than fifty years (Fiedler 1951, 2002) 
at this writing. During this period a great deal of research has been conducted, and the 
theorizing has been very responsive to these findings. Quickly, the primary measurement 
approach moved to the semantic differential method. In this latter procedure the individual 
was asked to "think of the person with whom you can work least well." A description of 
that person was obtained by having the individual place a mark on a graphic scale be- 
tween two polar adjectives such as careless-careful, gloomy-cheerful, efficient-inefficient, 
and the like. When the points on the graphic scales were added together, they served to 
indicate how the least-preferred coworker was perceived. This construct, which eventu- 
ally became known as LPC 


measures an attitude toward others which may best be described as emotional or psychological 
distance. A person with high [scores] tends to be concerned about his interpersonal relations, 
and he feels the need for the approval and support of his associates. In contrast, the low... 
person is relatively independent of others, less concerned with their feelings, and willing to 
reject a person with whom he cannot accomplish an assigned task (Fiedler 1958, 22). 


THE MOVE TO FORMAL THEORY 


After a number of years of what might best be described as empirical dabbling, Fiedler 
(1964) ultimately began to set forth a formal theory and the practical applications of that 
theory (Fiedler 1965). 
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Classification of Interacting Task Groups 


Fiedler's theory is initially presented as applying within the domain of groups that have a task 
to perform or a goal to achieve, and in which this task accomplishment requires interaction 
among members, not a series of entirely independent efforts. Within this domain, groups may 
be classified with reference to three major factors—the leader's position power, the structure 
of the task, and the interpersonal relationship between leader and members. 

Position power is a function of such considerations as legitimate authority and the degree 
to which positive and negative sanctions are available to the leader. It appears to assume the 
existence of an organization surrounding the group and a hierarchic means of conveying the 
power. The existence of position power makes the leader's job easier. 

Task structure refers to the extent to which rules, regulations, job descriptions, policies— 
role prescriptions—are clearly and unambiguously specified. It is easier to lead in highly 
structured situations because structured tasks are enforceable. Task structure is presumed to 
exist when decisions are subject to clear-cut verifiability in terms of correctness, goals are 
clearly stated and understood, multiple paths to attaining the goals are not present, and only 
one correct answer or solution exists. Like position power, task structure is derived from a 
hierarchic organization. 

The relationship between the leader and group members is much more an internal matter. 
It is reflected in the degree to which the leader is accepted and members are loyal to that per- 
son, and in the affective reactions of members to the leader. When leader-member relations 
are good, the leadership job is much easier. Good leader-member relations are reflected in a 
highly positive group atmosphere. 

Using this set of classification factors, Fiedler developed a taxonomy for interacting task 
groups. The taxonomy does not deal with all possible alternatives. In keeping with the tendency 
to empirical generalization, it applies to groups of the kind that have been actually studied. The 
theoretical assumption is that these groups require different approaches to the leadership process 
to be effective; these different approaches are inherent in the LPC construct (Fiedler 1967). 


Types of Groups, Leadership, and Effectiveness 


Leader-member relations are the most important consideration in classifying groups, task 
structure is next, and position power is least important. Empirically based predictions regard- 
ing LPC-group effectiveness relationships are generated for each group using the degree of 
favorableness of the group situation for the leader as a moderator or contingency variable. 

The original domain of the theory was that of interacting task groups. This subsequently 
has been extended to co-acting task groups but not to co-acting training groups that are said 
not to follow the contingency model (Fiedler 1971; Fiedler and Chemers 1974). The training 
groups referred to are those created to assist individuals to achieve their own goals, and in 
such groups a tentative suggestion is advanced that high-LPC leaders consistently are more 
effective. 

The dimension from octants 1 to 8 in Figure 12.1 has been named situation control and 
influence (Fiedler 1978b). Also a specific formula for weighting the three aspects of this 
dimension has been proposed. This formula calls for multiplying the leader-member relations 
score by four, the task structure score by two, and then adding these values to the position 
power score (Fiedler 1978a, 1978b). Yet it has been apparent for some time that situational 
control (or favorableness) is not simply a matter of the three basic factors: 
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Figure 12.1 The Octants of Contingency Theory 


Octants 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
When leader-member relations are Good Good Good Good Poor Poor Poor Poor 
and task structure is High High Low Low High High Low Low 
and position power is Strong Weak Strong Weak Strong Weak Strong Weak 

J d J | | | | | 
Effective group performance Task 
requires a leader motivated by Task accomplishment Good interpersonal relations accomplishment 

(low LPC) (high LPC) (low LPC) 


< SITUATIONAL CONTROL AND INFLUENCE — 


Source: Adapted from Fiedler and Chemers 1974, 80. 


It must be pointed out, of course, that the three major sub-scales of leader-member relations, task 
structure, and position power by no means represent the only factors which determine the leader’s 
situational control and influence. Other studies have pointed to situational stress as affecting the 
leader’s control; cross cultural studies have shown that linguistic and cultural heterogeneity also 
play a major role in determining leader control. And leader experience and training also increase 
control. In unusual cases this formula may thus require appropriate modification, and specific 
rules governing these modifications still need to be developed (Fiedler 1978b, 66). 


The Changing Meaning of LPC 


In the early writings LPC was variously described as measuring psychological distance 
(Fiedler 1958), controlling vs. permissive attitudes in the leadership role (idem 1964), and 
task vs. relationship orientations (idem 1967). Later these categories were described as over- 
simplifications, although not necessarily totally incorrect, and certain additional construct 
definitions were proposed. 

Of these Fiedler most consistently has supported what he calls the motivational hierarchy 
view (Fiedler 1972a, 1973, 1978b; Fiedler and Chemers 1974). Essentially this view states 
that leaders will manifest their primary motives under conditions where they have little 
control and influence, but that when control and influence are assured (favorableness is 
high), primary motives are easily satisfied and it is possible to move down the hierarchy and 
seek to satisfy motives of secondary importance. Thus high-LPC leaders seek relatedness 
under unfavorable circumstances and seek to satisfy more task-related motives as conditions 
become more favorable. Low-LPC leaders will manifest their primary task orientation in 
unfavorable situations but can be expected to shift to a more considerate, interpersonal- 
relations-oriented pattern of behavior as their control and influence increase. In this view 
it is only under conditions of stress that the basic personality, or primary motive structure, 
reveals itself. 


Extensions to Leadership Dynamics 


The first extensions of contingency theory into the domain of leadership dynamics involved 
changes introduced by training and increasing experience. Fiedler (1972b) starts with the 
assumption that both leadership training and experience in the leadership role have not been 
shown to improve performance. He then uses an argument of the kind outlined in Figure 12.2 
for training to show why this might be expected (Fiedler, Bons, and Hastings 1975). 
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Figure 12.2 Effects of Leadership Training on Subsequent Performance as Moderated 
by Situational Favorableness? 


Perception of situation Effective performer 

Before training After training Before training After training 
1. Octant4 — — — —» Octant 1 High LPC Low LPC 
(Moderately favorable) (Very favorable) 
2. Octant 8 ————— —— Octant 4 Low LPC High LPC 
(Unfavorable) (Moderately favorable) 
3. Beyond Octant 8 — — » Octant 8 High LPC Low LPC 
(Extremely unfavorable) (Unfavorable) (Speculative) 


Source: Adapted from Fiedler, Bons, and Hastings, 1975, 237. 
aPredicated on the hypothesis that training changes favorability as perceived by the leader to whatever 
next-higher degree will reverse the leader's effectiveness level. 


The primary consequence of the training is to increase leader influence and control 
through improved leader-member relations, task structuring, and position power. Such 
changes are equally likely to shift an individual into a good LPC-situation match or out 
of it, assuming that LPC itself is not changed. On the average, therefore, leadership per- 
formance will not be altered; an improvement in one person will be canceled out by the 
decreased effectiveness of another. In Figure 12.2 the extremely unfavorable situation 
beyond octant 8 is assumed to be rare but might occur with racially divided groups or 
when extreme stress is present. 

One approach suggested to achieve effective results from training is to teach managers 
how to modify the favorableness of a situation to match their LPC scores—how to engage in 
situational engineering. Another approach is to select for training only those individuals whose 
performance can be expected to improve because they will move into a good LPC-situation 
match, not out of it. Alternatively all might be trained, but the training must be selectively 
combined with job rotation so that some return to more challenging jobs, thus offsetting the 
increased favorableness induced by the training for these particular individuals. 

Whatthe dynamic theory posits is that as leader control and influence (favorability) increase, 
for whatever reason, the performance level of the high LPC leader will change as follows: 


Octant 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
Performance Low > Low > High Medium > High > High ^ Low > Low > Low 


For the ow LPC leader this pattern is reversed: 


Octant 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
Performance High > High > Low Medium > Low > Low > High > High > High 


The dynamic theory indicates that in selecting individuals for leadership positions a decision 
should be made as to whether high initial performance is needed, or whether it is desirable to 
wait and permit training and experience to shift favorableness and performance levels. Also, 
as experience in a given job accumulates, there comes a point at which rotation into a new, 
less familiar position is advisable. The theory is not specific in any general sense as to exactly 
how much experience is required before these hypothesized performance changes can be 
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anticipated, although the degree of structure and complexity of the work and the intelligence 
of the leader are viewed as relevant (Fiedler 19782). 

There is also some ambiguity regarding the effects of different kinds of training programs. 
Fiedler (1972b) describes human-relations training as improving the leader-member rela- 
tions factor and thus increasing favorableness, yet later (idem 1978b) he notes that training 
in participative management (which human-relations training certainly is) reduces position 
power and accordingly decreases favorableness. 

The theory also deals with changes in the degree of turbulence and instability in the organi- 
zational environment. With greater turbulence there is greater uncertainty and thus less leader 
control and influence. Personnel shakeups, reorganizations, new product lines, and the like in- 
troduce turbulence. Under continuing turbulent conditions the downward shift in favorableness 
can be expected ultimately to bring about a situation in which low-LPC leaders are needed. 


THE LEADER-MATCH APPROACH TO MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT 


For some time contingency theorists have advocated a process of situational engineering 
whereby an individual leader is placed in a situation appropriate to his or her LPC score (Fiedler 
1965). For this approach to work for a given organization, LPC would have to be stable over 
time, and performance levels would have to be essentially the same across octants. In other 
words, with LPC appropriate to the situation, it should not matter whether octant 1, or 5, or 8, 
or whatever was used. Furthermore this approach assumes that it is easier to change aspects of 
the situation, either by re-engineering the job itself or by transfer to a different position, than 
it is to change the person, and in particular those aspects of the person that LPC measures. 
АП of these assumptions and expectations are built into the Leader Match procedure whereby 
individuals learn to modify their leadership situations so as to provide a degree of situational 
favorableness or control appropriate to their LPC. 


The Nature of Leader Match 


Leader-match training utilizes a programmed learning text. The process starts with a self- 
measurement of LPC and then with measures of the various aspects of the leadership situ- 
ation—leader-member relations, task structure, and position power—to obtain an index of 
situational favorableness. Next the individual learns how to match leadership style (LPC level) 
with the situation and subsequently to influence or self-engineer it to his or her personality. 
This may be done through the use of a variety of techniques, from influencing one's superior 
to actually moving to a new position. There is also a section on how to engineer the leadership 
situations of subordinate managers for those at the second level of supervision and above. 

The training is self-paced with appropriate measurement instruments incorporated into 
the text. It adheres closely to the theory and utilizes theoretical discussions, problems, ques- 
tions, and feedback statements. As a programmed learning text, it appears to be conceptually 
adequate. The emphasis on self-awareness is consistent with much that is currently being 
advocated in the leadership field (Ayman, Adams, Fisher, and Hartman 2003). However, the 
real test is in the research. 

There have been two editions of this training manual. The first was Fiedler, Chemers, and 
Mahar (1976). The second came eight years later (Fiedler and Chemers 1984) and is much the 
same as the first edition except that there 1s a technical note on the effectiveness of leader-match 
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evaluation studies; some new normative data; and a new chapter dealing with intelligence, 
boss stress, job intellectual demands, and the like. It is reported that leader match in one of 
these two forms has been widely used for management-development purposes. 


In Favor of Leader Match 


The amount of research conducted by Fiedler and his coworkers to evaluate the effects of 
leader-match training is substantial (Fiedler and Mahar 1979; Fiedler and Garcia 1985; Fiedler 
and Chemers 1984). Typically this training has compared the subsequent performance of ex- 
perimental (trained) and control leaders. The results quite consistently indicate that exposure 
to leader match does improve leader performance. In many instances these are little studies 
with small N's and marginal significance. Occasionally leader match is bundled in with some 
other training program so that it is impossible to separate the effects of each. But there are 
studies of leader match only with samples of respectable size. That the sum total of these 
results from studies both strong and weak adds up to an impressive endorsement of leader- 
match training is corroborated by a meta-analysis of management-development evaluation 
research that found leader match to be highly effective (Burke and Day 1986). The training 
costs little to conduct, being self-administered, although the use of a facilitator is claimed to 
be beneficial (Ayman 2002). At least in some quarters its presentation is viewed as clear and 
understandable (Schriesheim 2003). This is the pro side (see Zaccaro and Horn 2003). 


Questions About Leader Match 


On the con side, however, are a number of disturbing findings. Leader match does not always 
follow the same procedures for operationalizing variables used in the research to validate 
contingency theory. A question arises as to whether these departures from past practice, 
presumably intended to make the approach more palatable to practitioners, introduce a real 
change in such aspects as the classification into octants. The answer is that the changes do 
make a difference (Jago and Ragan 1986). Leader match is not a direct offshoot of contingency 
theory, and thus cannot legitimately claim that body of theory and research in its support. 
There has been some arguing back and forth on this matter, but the evidence indicating that 
leader match and contingency theory differ is quite compelling. 

Another problem for situational engineering and leader match is inherent in the following 
quote: 


... Data reported by Fiedler (1967, 259) show a steady decline in performance from favor- 
able to unfavorable situations for an unstructured task and rather erratic variations for two 
structured tasks. Yet Fiedler (1965) has suggested situational engineering as an alternative 
to leadership training. In other words change the situation—shift a group up or down on the 
favorableness dimension—to fit the leadership style. But if mean productivity is not constant 
across situations, one might find that a leader who has the wrong leadership style in one 
situation may become even less effective when his group is changed to a second situation 
where, according to the model, his leadership style is right (Shiflett 1973, 435—36). 


Recent evidence makes it apparent that indeed “mean productivity is not constant across 
situations" (Schriesheim, Tepper, and Tetrault 1994). Shifting people around across octants 
does not seem to be a very good idea. 
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Furthermore there is reason to believe that those who experience leader-match training often 
do not understand the material and thus are in no position to manipulate situational variables 
as the training prescribes. Also the LPC score results may not be accepted, and accordingly 
adapting the situation to them may not even be attempted. All this means that the positive 
training results may well have nothing at all to do with contingency theory and situational 
engineering (Kabanoff 1981). 


Reinterpreting Leader Match 


A likely explanation, given what is now known, is that leader-match training serves to 
increase personality factors such as the belief in one's ability to change things, self- 
confidence, self-efficacy, and managerial motivation, and that these in turn make for more 
effective managerial performance (Bass 1990). It seems very unlikely that contingency 
theory is the cause of the results. 

We have previously considered the stability of LPC. Under normal circumstances it tends 
to remain stable, and it is based on this fact that Fiedler argues for the need to resort to situ- 
ational engineering. But there clearly are conditions under which considerable variation can 
be expected (Rice 1978). This suggests the possibility that concerted efforts to change LPC in 
aconsistent manner might prove successful. The lack of reports of results from such efforts in 
the literature does not demonstrate that situational engineering is more easily accomplished. 
The problem is that as long as the true nature of LPC remains an enigma, it is hard to develop 
training programs to change it. 

Although Fiedler has considered other possible applications of his theories, beyond leader 
match, particularly with regard to the use of LPC in selection, nothing specific has been for- 
mulated in this regard. Even on the leader-match front, things have been rather quiet since 
the 1980s. Aditya, House, and Kerr (2000) report that leader match has had relatively little 
influence on practitioner organizations in recent years. 

As a practical application of contingency theory, leader match is clearly a major accomplish- 
ment, but it does have problems. In large part these appear to be produced by the complexity 
of the underlying theory and the uncertainty regarding LPC. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The first meta-analysis of contingency-theory research was carried out by Strube and Garcia 
(1981). This was very early in the application of the technique within organizational behav- 
ior and the procedures used were not entirely up to the standards that have developed since. 
Nevertheless the results produced substantial support for contingency theory overall and for 
all octants except 2. There was a tendency for studies conducted by researchers affiliated with 
Fiedler to yield more positive results for the theory. 

A subsequent meta-analysis reported by Peters, Hartke, and Pohlman (1985) appears to be 
somewhat more procedurally defensible. The results, although generally supportive, indicated 
that the octant-specific findings in a number of cases required additional moderators beyond 
those of contingency theory to explain the data. Thus the theory appears to be to some degree 
incomplete. Octant 2 again presents problems. Support for the theory is considerably stronger 
when laboratory studies rather than field studies are used. 

Later Schriesheim, Tepper, and Tetrault (1994) utilized meta-analysis to study the perfor- 
mance means in the various octants. Although the data obtained are not entirely consistent 
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with expectations, the problems unearthed are most troublesome for the leader-match ap- 
plication. In conjunction with the two previous meta-analyses, the findings from this study 
are interpreted as providing “more than sufficient evidence to conclude that the contingency 
model warrants further investigation and exploration (rather than abandonment)" (ibid., 572). 
I take this to mean that the theory is more right than wrong, but that further adjustments and 
elaborations are needed. 

Bass (1990) in reviewing the research on contingency theory, including the meta-analyses, 
notes that although outnumbered by the positive findings a number of unsupportive studies 
exist as well. In some of the latter, Fiedler has pointed to design problems that he feels in- 
validate the results. On the evidence these criticisms appear justified in some cases, but not 
always. Nevertheless there remain a goodly number of studies, usually of a field nature and 
not conducted by Fiedler's group, that do not support the theory. Bass also points to evidence 
indicating that the variability of validity coefficients within each octant is extremely large, 
presumably in part at least as a result of the inclusion of nonsupportive studies. The chance 
that a particular study will not produce the theoretically anticipated results in a given octant is 
substantial. Yet only the octant 2 data fail completely to support the theory. Fiedler contends, 
in the latter instance, that the theory is really one of three zones as specified in Figure 12.1, 
not eight octants. Thus the results for octant 2 would average with those for octants 1 and 
3, and obliterate the departure from theory. This appears, however, to represent a post hoc 
adjustment in the theory to make it fit the data. 

On the positive side, Chemers (2002, 152), a frequent coauthor with Fiedler, is consistently 
favorable toward contingency theory. The following quote summarizes his main argument: 


... Leaders with a good match between leadership orientation and situational characteristics 
tended to perform more effectively, express greater job satisfaction, report less job stress and 
stress-related illness, and most interestingly, describe themselves as upbeat, confident, and 
in control of the leadership situation compared to leaders who аге "out of match." 


The later reaction is said to be comparable to self-efficacy. 

Ayman (2002), in connection with a comprehensive overview of contingency theory, 
reviews a number of criticisms that have been leveled at the theory and rebuts each in turn. 
uk) (2002), on the other hand, seems to accept many of the criticisms that have been ad- 
vanced in the past and accordingly ends with an evaluation of contingency theory which is 
lukewarm at best. Aditya, House, and Kerr (2000), in their most recent review, appear to be 
closely aligned with Yukl (2002). 

Overall, despite the evident support for contingency theory's validity, there are remaining 
problems. Yet attempts to develop alternative approaches to explain the findings generated 
around the theory have not produced anything better (Schriesheim, Tepper, and Tetrault 
1994). The alternatives considered to date do not predict the pattern of the data as well as 
contingency theory. 

LPC still represents a source of difficulties. Dependence upon one measure whose meaning 
is not clearly established cannot be a plus for any theory. Although Fiedler now appears to have 
settled on the motivational-hierarchy interpretation, there continues to be some disagreement 
within his camp (Ayman, Chemers, and Fiedler 1995). In the early years there were serious 
questions regarding the psychometric properties of LPC, but these have been largely resolved; 
the remaining problem is one of construct validity. 

Perhaps the best evidence for an LPC problem is a study by Kennedy (1982), which 
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focused on the middle 25 percent of the population and the scores covered by this group. 
Fiedler has typically identified such a group, although recently specifying it as smaller, 
at 10 percent or less of the population, and essentially has excluded it from contingency 
theory's domain. Kennedy finds, however, that his middle LPC group performs well in all 
leadership situations, and that in five of the eight octants these were the best performing 
leaders. In octants 1, 5, and 7 the relationship between LPC and performance was signifi- 
cantly curvilinear. These results are not consistent with the linear hypothesis posited by 
contingency theory. А possibility exists that LPC measures two aspects of personality—a 
dimension from strong to weak work motivation at the low end and a dimension from 
sociophobia to sociophilia at the high end. Consistent with this view Ayman (2002) notes 
that the LPC measure is at least semiprojective in nature and may well measure different 
needs (thus achievement motivation at the low end and affiliation motivation at the high 
end—see chapter 4) at different points. Ayman concludes that “the LPC measure is clearly 
not without considerable merit" (ibid., 205). 


Fiedler's Own Conclusions Regarding Contingency Theory 


For many years Fiedler's personal view of what he had wrought was primarily manifest in 
his replies to attacks. He consistently defended his theory by referring to research that he 
believed supported his positions. More recently, beginning in the 1990s, Fiedler has become 
somewhat more reflective and in the process provided more insight into the underpinnings 
of his theory. He believes that the greatest contribution is "the conceptualization of leader- 
ship effectiveness as the product of an interaction between personality and situational factors 
and empirical support for this proposition" (Fiedler 1991, 503). The criticism that he feels is 
particularly justified is that the contingency model itself is something of a “black box” that 
does not immediately reveal the reasons for the relationships it describes and predicts. As a 
result true understanding is at a minimum. 

Although he indicates an appreciation for deductive theorizing, Fiedler notes that this is 
impossible for him because he is constantly distracted by data— For me, developing hypoth- 
eses has always been an inductive, messy, a posteriori process" (Fiedler 1995, 453). Further 
to this point he says: 


The тоде! 5 greatest weaknesses arise from its inductive development. The LPC construct 
has little face or concurrent validity, and even evidence for its construct validity requires 
some faith. The lack of process-based explanations for performance effects makes both the 
understanding and application of the model more difficult (Ayman, Chemers, and Fiedler 
1995, 162). 


Yet major strengths are emphasized as well: 


1. The conceptual and statistical independence of the theory's central constructs. 

2. The theory's emphasis on independent and, where possible, objective measures of 
important organizational outcomes such as group productivity. 

3. The theory's relatively lesser vulnerability to the invalidation of its constructs and 
findings as a result of information-processing biases and methodological weak- 
nesses. 

4. 'The theory's proven predictive validity (ibid.). 
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СНАРТЕК 13 


FROM GEORGE GRAEN’S VERTICAL DYAD 
LINKAGE/LEADER-MEMBER EXCHANGE THEORY TO 
HIGH-QUALITY INTERVENTIONS ACROSS THE BOARD, AND 
ENHANCING FAST-TRACK CAREERS 


Theoretical Statements Practical usefulness kkk 
Dyadic Relationships Theoretical validity Ж ж Ж kk 
Leader-Member Exchanges Importance rating kk Ak * 

The Normative Concept of High-Quality 
Relationships For more information, see Organiza- 
Expansion to an Organizational Arena tional Behavior 1: Essential Theories of 
Problems in Expansion Motivation and Leadership (Miner 2005), 

High-quality Interventions Across the Board chapter 14. 

Research in a Government Context 
Commentary 


Enhancing Fast-Track Careers 
The 1989 Version 
The 2003 Version 
Research Evidence 
Measurement of Leader-Member Exchange 
The Japanese Research 
Meta-Analyses 
Research on Other Propositions 
Conclusions 


The formulations set forth by George Graen and his colleagues have focused on the dyad 
created by a superior and one subordinate, initially referred to as a vertical dyad linkage and 
later as a leader-member exchange. This is much like the individual situation considered 
in Vroom’s normative decision-process theory (see chapter 11). It has in common with 
other leadership theories that it, too, deals with differences in the way a manager behaves 
toward different subordinates and with the degree of participativeness characterizing this 
behavior. 


THEORETICAL STATEMENTS 


Two types of dyadic relationships are important, referred to as relationships with informal 
assistants and ordinary members (Graen 1976), leadership and supervisory relationships 
(Dansereau, Graen, and Haga 1975), and in-group and out-group relationships (Graen and 
Cashman 1975), or high- and low-quality relationships (Graen and Schiemann 1978). 
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Dyadic Relationships 


The essential concept is that when the relationship between manager and subordinate is of 
high-quality, very different kinds of outcomes in terms of job performance ratings, job sat- 
isfaction (including turnover), and experienced problems are to be anticipated. Specifically, 
under these circumstances, performance ratings will be higher, subordinate satisfaction greater 
(and turnover lower), and problems with supervision fewer. 

When an in-group relationship develops, leadership occurs in that behaviors depend upon 
the interpersonal exchange, not formal authority. The leader gives resources at his or her com- 
mand and the member gives expanded effort and time. The leader loses control and becomes 
more dependent on the outcomes of negotiations with the member, while the member risks 
receiving less than equitable rewards and the unilateral institution of supervision. In contrast, 
under an out-group relationship, supervision does exist, and the employment contract, with 
its implicit acceptance of legitimate authority in exchange for pay and benefits, governs. The 
in-group relationship exhibits many of the characteristics of participative decision making 
(see chapter 11) and of job enrichment as well (see chapters 5). 


Leader-Member Exchanges 


Initially at least the shift to the leader-member exchange designation had relatively little 
meaning for the theory. However, it has come to have considerable significance in that the 
result has been to focus attention on the relationship in the dyad—the characteristics of that 
relationship and the ways in which the dyadic relationship is tied to organizational-outcome 
variables (Graen and Uhl-Bien 1991). 

Dyads of managers are recognized, and these managers exchange positional resources to 
their mutual benefit. Resources noted include information, influence, tasks, latitude, support, 
and sensitivity (concern). The theory now includes not only vertical dyads, but horizontal and 
diagonal dyads as well. The exchange solidifies as it moves from role taking to role making 
and ultimately in its most advanced form to role routinization (Graen and Scandura 1986, 
1987). This process may or may not move through to completion. If it does not, the leader- 
member exchange remains of low quality. 


THE NORMATIVE CONCEPT OF HIGH-QUALITY RELATIONSHIPS 


Leadership making is said to occur as networks are built up, one relationship at a time, consisting 
of people both within and outside a team. At some point leadership is defined as a partnership 
among dyadic members, a partnership that should (normatively) be developed if at all possible: 


... Rather than managers’ treating some employees more favorably than others (as the “dif- 
ferentiation" approach of VDL suggests), this stage states that managers should provide all 
employees access to the process of LMX (leader-member exchange) by making the initial 
offer to develop LMX partnerships to each subordinate. Making the partnership offer to 
every subordinate has a twofold effect: (1) the LMX process may be perceived as more 
equitable (and the model more palatable to practitioners and students who may have been 
uncomfortable with the inequity issue), and (2) the potential for more high-quality relation- 
ship development (partnerships) would increase the potential for more effective leadership 
and expanded organizational capability (Graen and Uhl-Bien 1995, 229). 
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Increasing the number of high-quality relationships in this way should improve unit 
performance. Although the theoretical objective is to teach and motivate leaders to develop 
high-quality partnerships with all group members, the reality that this may not in fact occur 
in every instance 15 recognized. 


Expansion to an Organizational Arena 


Relatively brief treatments of horizontal dyads, diagonal dyads, systems of interdependent 
dyads, combinations of dyads, network assemblies (of dyads), and the like occur often in the 
literature. The idea is to map a complex interlocking leadership structure as an overlay on 
the task structure of an organization. Such a structure of multiple high-quality dyads should 
yield much added value in terms of organizational performance. Self-directed teams are 
said to function most effectively when contrived out of the dyadic processes we have been 
considering (Graen and Uhl-Bien 1991). This application to team dynamics continues to the 
present (see Graen and Hui 2001). 


Problems in Expansion 


Expansion to the organizational level, although contemplated, has not been the subject of 
empirical investigation (Graen and Uhl-Bien 1995). This is the path down which leader- 
member exchange theory is headed, nevertheless, and the beginnings of a formal theory for 
this purpose have been proposed (Uhl-Bien, Graen, and Scandura 2000), tied to social capital 
formulations; multiple high-quality dyads offer a source of competitive advantage. 

Nevertheless the fact is that no really comprehensive theory of this kind exists, and the 
subject has been raised intermittently for a number of years. Is it likely that expanded, valid 
macrotheory will emerge from leader-member exchange theory as it currently exists? I do not 
think so. The domain ofthe theory now is narrow and specifically delimited. The relationships 
involved have been shown to be almost entirely within-groups in nature; they do not support the 
average leadership style or a between-groups model (Schriesheim, Neider, and Scandura 1998). 
The phenomenon is real enough, but using it to understand macro-organizational functioning 
represents a large theoretical leap. Dyadic linkages could well be part of such a theory, but 
that leader-member dyads actually drive organizational-level processes and structure seems 
unlikely. А very limited body of research supports this conclusion. In general macro-level 
variables that relate to other factors do not relate to LMX (see, for example, Wayne, Shore, 
Bommer, and Tetrick 2002). My belief 15 that if leader-member exchange theory is to move 
to the macrolevel, this will happen through an integration into some concept of relational 
wealth (see Leana and Rousseau 2000). 


HIGH-QUALITY INTERVENTIONS ACROSS THE BOARD 


Research involving efforts to improve the quality of dyad relationships with the objective of 
increasing performance levels across the board represents a test of the normative theory. 


Research in a Government Context 


The first effort to test the normative theory was carried out in a department of a government 
installation where the employees processed case data at computer terminals (Graen, Novak, 
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and Sommerkamp 1982). Managers in the department received training that included lectures, 
discussion, and role modeling. Topics covered were the leader-member exchange model, active 
listening, exchanging mutual expectations, exchanging resources, and practicing one-on-one 
sessions with subordinates. Actual treatment sessions followed this training and involved 
conversations between leaders and their members: 


During the training sessions the general structure of the conversations as well as the specific 
questions and techniques to facilitate the conversations were devised by the managers with 
the help of the trainer: (1) the manager was to spend time asking about and discussing 
each person's gripes, concerns, and job expectations about (a) the member's job, (b) the 
supervisor's job, and (c) their working relationship; (2) using "active listening" skills 
learned in the training, the manager was to be particularly attentive and sensitive to what 
issues were raised and how they were formulated by each subordinate; (3) the manager 
was to refrain from imposing his/her frame of reference or management's frame of refer- 
ence about the issues raised; and (4) the manager was to share some of his/her own job 
expectations about (a) his/her own job, (b) his/her member's job, and (c) their working 
relationship. Increasing the level of reciprocal understanding and helpfulness within dy- 
ads regarding job issues and behaviors was the goal of the treatment (Graen, Novak, and 
Sommerkamp 1982, 114). 


These sessions were conducted with all participants in the treatment group. Before-after 
results in terms of performance were compared for this group and for other groups from the 
department not exposed to the LMX treatment. 

Productivity increases measured in terms of the quantity of cases handled showed 
a significant advantage in favor of the LMX-trained group. Furthermore this gain was 
primarily a function of effects occurring in a high-growth-need group of subjects. This 
latter index was included in the study because a job-enrichment treatment based on 
job-characteristics theory was introduced along with the LMX treatment (see chapter 
6). Any job-enrichment effects per se, however, were negated by certain policy changes 
introduced by the organization unknown to the experimenters; thus job-characteristics 
theory was not in fact tested. 

A subsequent publication (Scandura and Graen 1984) based on data from the same context 
was aimed at determining whether low or high initial LMX subjects were most responsive 
to the treatment effects. The results clearly indicated that the low-LMX subjects responded 
most positively to the treatment in terms of both the quality of their leader-member exchanges 
and the quantity of their productivity. This analysis did not include any consideration of 
growth-need effects. 

Another report on this project (Graen, Scandura, and Graen 1986) substantiates the 
moderator effects of growth-need strength, but makes no mention of the finding that low- 
quality leader-member exchange translates into greater productivity with the appropriate 
training. This latter result is most consistent with theory in that it means that dyadic 
partnership-building applied across the board should result in both low- and high-quality 
dyads' initially moving with training to high-quality relationships. However, if growth- 
need strength is a moderator of the training effect, one would anticipate that it would also 
moderate the initial dyadic choices as well. In such an event low-quality dyads would 
not contain many high-growth-need-strength people and thus would offer little potential 
for upward movement. 
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Commentary 


This study, involving as it did the introduction of growth-need strength as a moderator, showed 
effects for this moderator even though it does not represent a component of the theory. The 
intent is to create as many dyadic relationships of a high-quality nature as possible, and the 
normative theory states that expanding the opportunity for high-quality exchanges to everyone 
should improve performance overall. 

Itis apparent that in the research reported, when high-LMX formation was facilitated by the 
training and treatment, performance did improve. However, there are remaining uncertainties 
that have never been resolved. It appears that an initial increase in performance levels was 
followed by a return to baseline conditions, suggesting that the effects were short-lived. It is 
possible that the facilitated relationships were not maintained, although the data indicate that 
at least for a time high-quality exchanges were induced on a widespread basis. 

The problem involving the apparent moderator effects of high-growth-need strength coupled 
with the finding of improvements focused among those with former low-quality exchanges 
is perplexing. Furthermore, although an argument in favor of the approach is that it acts to 
deal with feelings of inequity by making high-quality exchanges available to all, it also serves 
to eliminate any elitist motivations that may have driven the behavior of high-LMX people 
previously. These individuals may well have considered themselves winners before, but with 
the intervention this status 15 taken away from them. 

АП in all the value of such an across-the-board high-quality exchange intervention must be 
considered promising but uncertain at present. It has not had widespread application and, until the 
questions are resolved, applications to practice must be taken with care (see Erdogan and Liden 
2002). Yet the approach appears promising for those who embrace participative management. 


ENHANCING FAST-TRACK CAREERS 


Another application is concerned not with what organizations should do to improve their 
effectiveness, but with what individual members should do to achieve their personal ends. 
The focus is on things a person should do to achieve fast-track status in management, what 
unwritten rules exist in organizations, and how to become an insider who understands these 
rules and follows them to move up the hierarchy. These unwritten rules are part of the informal 
organization and constitute the secrets of organizational politics. 


The 1989 Version 
Graen (1989, 7—28) set forth 15 secrets of the fast track: 


1. Find the hidden strategies of your organization, and use them to achieve your objec- 
tives. (This involves forming working relationships—networks—with people who 
have access to special resources, skills, and abilities to do important work.) 

2. Do your homework in order to pass the tests. (These tests can range from sample 
questions to command performances; you should test others, as well, to evaluate 
sources of information.) 

3. Accept calculated risks by using appropriate contingency plans. (Thus, learn to 
improve your decision average by taking calculated career risks.) 

4. Recognize that apparently complete and final plans are merely flexible guidelines to 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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the actions necessary for implementation. (Thus, make your plans broad and open- 
ended so that you can adapt them as they are implemented.) 

Expect to be financially undercompensated for the first half of your career and to be 
overcompensated for the second half. (People on the fast track inevitably grow out 
of their job descriptions and take on extra duties beyond what they are paid to do.) 

Work to make your boss successful. (This is at the heart of the exchange between 
the two of you and involves a process of reciprocal promotion.) 

Work to get your boss to promote your career. (This is the other side of the coin and 
involves grooming your replacement as well.) 

Use reciprocal relationships to build supportive networks. (It is important that these 
be competence networks involving effective working relationships and competent 
people.) 

Don't let your areas of competence become too narrowly specialized. (Avoid the 
specialist’s trap by continually taking on new challenges.) 

Try to act with foresight more often than with hindsight. (Be proactive by identify- 
ing the right potential problem, choosing the right solution, and choosing the best 
implementation process.) 

Develop cordial relationships with your competitors: Be courteous, considerate, and 
polite in all relationships. (You need not like all these people, but making unnecessary 
enemies is an expensive luxury.) 

Seek out key expert insiders, and learn from them. (Have numerous mentors and 
preserve these relationships of your reciprocal network.) 

Make sure to acknowledge everyone's contribution. (Giving credit can be used as a 
tool to develop a network of working relationships.) 

Prefer equivalent exchanges between peers instead of rewards and punishments be- 
tween unequal partners. (Equivalent exchanges are those in which a resource, service, 
or behavior is given with the understanding that something of equivalent value will 
eventually be returned; this requires mutual trust.) 

Never take unfair advantage of anyone, and avoid letting anyone take unfair advantage 
of you. (Networks cannot be maintained without a reputation for trustworthiness.) 


To aid in achieving the goals of these secrets, there are discussions about reading the un- 
written rules and finding out whether you're on the fast track, and methods of getting on the 
fast track, outgrowing your present job, developing resources with superiors and competent 
peers, solving problems, obtaining inside information, developing fast-track leadership, and 
discovering the broader organizational picture. This is a comprehensive manual for moving 
quickly up the hierarchy, with many appealing ideas. 


The 2003 Version 


More recently, in another book, Graen (2003) has revisited this topic and set forth another 
partially overlapping list of thirteen actions that distinguish key players from others (1.е., 
high-quality LMX players from low-quality LMX others). These guidelines, or principles, 
for how to play the hierarchy and gain fast-track status are as follows: 


1. 


Demonstrate initiative. Demonstrate initiative to get things done (1.е., engage in 
organizational citizenship behaviors). 
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2. Exercise leadership. Attempt to exercise leadership to make the unit more effective 
(become an informal group leader). 

3. Take risks. Show a willingness to take risks to accomplish assignments (go against 
group pressures in order to surface problems if necessary). 

4. Add value. Strive to add to the value of assignments. (Enrich your own job by making 
it more challenging and meaningful.) 

5. Seek self-improvement assignments. Actively seek out new job assignments for self- 
improvement (i.e., seek out opportunities for growth). 

6. Persist on a project. Persist on a valuable project after others give up (and learn not 
to make the same mistake twice). 

7. Build networks. Build networks to extend capability (especially among those respon- 
sible for getting work done). 

8. Influence others. Influence others by doing something extra. (This means building 
credibility and adjusting your interpersonal style to match others.) 

9. Resolve ambiguity. Deal constructively to resolve ambiguity. (Gather as much in- 
formation as possible and obtain frequent feedback.) 

10. Seek wider exposure. Seek wider exposure to managers outside the home division. 
(This helps in gathering information.) 

11. Build on existing skills. Apply technical training on the job, and build on that training 
to develop broader expertise. (Especially do not let obsolescence creep in.) 

12. Develop a good working relationship with your boss. Work to build and maintain a 
close working relationship with the immediate supervisor. (Strive to build a high- 
quality LMX, devote energy to this goal—see Maslyn and Uhl-Bien 2001.) 

13. Promote your boss. Work to get the immediate supervisor promoted. (Try to make that 
person look good; as your boss goes up, so well may you) (Graen 2003, 17-20). 


Graen (2003) does not present this second list as a replacement for the first. In both in- 
stances there are frequent references to studies and the results of studies. Some of what is 
said is clearly research based, but there are normative statements that go beyond the research 
as well. The ideas are intriguing and they have the ring of truth. Not all are supported by 
research and Graen does not claim that they are. All in all efforts of this kind would seem to 
be a useful contribution to organizational-behavior practice, although one could wish for a 
somewhat more solid empirical underpinning. For instance is it the high-growth-need people 
who are most likely to take these ideas and run with them? Do we have here sets of guidelines 
that are applicable only to certain individuals? 


RESEARCH EVIDENCE 
Measurement of Leader-Member Exchange 


Over the years the instrument used to determine the quality of a leader-member exchange as 
perceived by either member of a dyad has grown in length from 2 items to 14; there are at 
least 7 versions. Most recommended is the seven-item measure, which correlates well with 
the longer versions (Graen and Uhl-Bien 1995). LMX appears to be constituted out of three 
dimensions: (1) mutual respect for the capabilities of the other, (2) anticipation of deepening 
trust with the other, (3) expectation that interacting obligation will grow over time. These 
dimensions are highly related so that development of separate measures does not appear 
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justified. A core item геадв "Но would you characterize your working relationship with your 
leader (your member)?" (rated on a five-point scale from ineffective to effective). 

An example of the use of such a leader-member-exchange scale involved a comparison 
of LMX with average leadership style in predicting the turnover criterion among computer 
personnel of a public utility. In this instance the five-item measure was used, and turnover 
was high. Leader-member exchange proved to be a much stronger predictor of turnover than 
did average leadership style, accounting for three times more variance. The unique exchange 
between leader and member appears to be what influences a person to remain in the organiza- 
tion (Graen, Liden, and Hoel 1982). 


The Japanese Research 


An analysis by Wakabayashi and Graen (1989) extending over some 13 years indicated that 
the establishment of high-quality exchanges in the early period of employment was a strong 
predictor of promotion and subsequent career success as a manager. Those with initial low- 
quality relationships did not do nearly as well. 

When leader-member exchanges, measured organizational commitment, potential as de- 
termined from assessment centers, and performance appraisals by supervisors were compared 
in terms of their capacity to predict promotions and success subsequently, the performance 
appraisals were most effective (Graen, Wakabayashi, Graen, and Graen 1990). However, LMX 
was almost as good, and a better predictor of satisfaction measures. The assessment-center 
predictions and organizational commitment were much less effective. Overall the Japanese 
research provides a strong endorsement for the vertical dyad linkage/leader-member exchange 
theory. 


Meta-Analyses 


The results of a major meta-analysis by Gerstner and Day (1997) are given in Table 13.1. 
Although generally positive, these results have raised questions regarding the hard-data con- 
sequences of high-quality LMXs. Yet a subsequent meta-analysis concerned specifically with 
turnover reported average correlations in the low .20s (Griffeth, Hom, and Gaertner 2000). 
Other findings indicate that the LM X-performance relationship is facilitated under certain 
circumstances—low role conflict, high role ambiguity, and high intrinsic satisfaction with 
the work performed (Dunegan, Uhl-Bien, and Duchon 2002); studies in the past seem to 
have tapped into the nonfacilitating situations involved here more frequently than one would 
expect, and to this extent to be nonrepresentative. 

A meta-analysis of the LMX-trust relationship finds a mean correlation in the expected 
direction of .69 (Dirks and Ferrin 2002). An analysis of organizational citizenship behav- 
iors—behaviors that are discretionary, and thus not explicitly recognized by any formal 
reward system, that end by promoting the effective functioning of the organization—yielded 
a correlation of .30 with LMX in six studies (Podsakoff, MacKenzie, Paine, and Bachrach 
2000). A later analysis located 18 studies on which to base its conclusions and reported a mean 
correlation for overall organizational citizenship behavior of .32 (Hackett, Farh, Song, and 
Lapierre 2003). The comparable correlation in a small set of Chinese studies was .28. These 
data are entirely consistent with predictions from leader-member exchange theory. 

What the addition of organizational citizenship behaviors seems to accomplish is to 
create a job of considerably greater breadth for those involved in high-LMX relationships 
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Table 13.1 


Relationships Between LMX and Outcome Variables 


Correlation (corrected for 


Outcome measure Number of samples unreliability) 
Performance 
Objective measure 8 НА 
Rating: leader LMX 12 55" 
member LMX 30 207 
Satisfaction 
Overall 33 BO" 
With supervision 27 Sak 
Титомег 
Actual 7 —.04 
Intention 8 —.91? 
Organizational commitment 17 42? 


Source: Adapted from Gerstner and Day 1997, 832-33. 
“Significant at the .05 level or better. 


(Klieman, Quinn, and Harris 2000). A related phenomenon is that those operating in high- 
LMX relationships tend to experience a sense of substantial psychological empowerment (a 
type of job broadening). At the same time, and to the detriment of employee empowerment 
efforts, out-group members tend to experience much less actual empowerment (Gómez and 
Rosen 2001). 


Research on Other Propositions 


I have by no means exhausted the very large amount of research that has been conducted on 
leader-member exchanges. Thus there are findings that link goal-setting theory to LM Xs. It 
has been found that LMX can operate to exert a strong positive influence on goal commitment 
(see chapter 10). This influence occurs for high-LMX people, but disappears completely when 
the LMX is low. A substantial goal commitment-performance correlation given high LMX 
occurs, which is nonexistent with low LMX (Klein and Kim 1998). 

There are other findings; research into the dynamics of the exchange in leader-member 
relationships, and the positive role of reciprocity in that exchange, provides strong support for 
theory (Uhl-Bien and Maslyn 2003). One would expect that high communication frequencies 
would serve to facilitate more positive performance ratings in high-quality LMXs, and that 
is what was found, in accord with the theory (Kacmar, Witt, Zivnuska, and Gully 2003). At 
low levels of LMX, frequent communication within the exchange was associated with less- 
favorable performance ratings, however. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Assessments of leader-member exchange theory and its applications in the literature reach 
some varied conclusions. Yukl (2002) seems to feel that even more improvements are needed 
to overcome various conceptual weaknesses, and that the research is still insufficient. Elkins 
and Keller (2003) focus on implication for research and development units and reach much 
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more favorable conclusions, especially with regard to the propensity for high-quality LMXs to 
foster innovation and creativity. Schriesheim (2003) is critical on the grounds that the theory is 
concerned with what happens at the level of the dyad, but empirical measurement at that level 
is rare. Erdogan and Liden (2002) present a positive picture of the theory as developed to this 
point, while indicating a potential for significant extrapolation to deal with new issues that 
the theory has unearthed. Gerstner and Day (1997) draw upon their meta-analysis to indicate 
that the theory predicts a number of significant outcomes, and does so quite well. 

I would take issue with certain of the questions involving research findings on the evidence 
that other data refute many of these criticisms. In support of this interpretation, let me draw 
on a set of studies reported by Schriesheim, Castro, Zhou, and Yammarino (2001). They 
say, after describing their research, which they believe more correctly deals with the dyadic 
relationship within LMX: 


The results in both samples support a between-dyads perspective, suggesting the presence 
of differentiated dyads consistent with LMX theory (541). 

As a whole, then, these results thus show relatively good support for both the substantive 
hypothesis and the level of analysis predictions that are drawn concerning LMX theory. . . . 
the results of this study support the LMX approach (542). 

With respect to LMX theory, our illustrative study supported a fundamental LMX predic- 
tion of multiple levels of analysis. . . . We believe that the LMX approach has merit (543). 


Recent publications present a very positive picture as, for example, is the case with Salas, 
Burke, Wilson-Donnelly, and Fowlkes (2004) and Day and Zaccaro (2004). Others use LMX 
as a foundation for building various theoretical extrapolations (see Liden, Bauer, and Erdogan 
2004; Williams and Scandura 2005; Uhl-Bien 2003). Three of these publications advocate 
the normative theory, thus expanding high-quality relationships to apply across the board 
(Cogliser and Scandura 2003; Uhl-Bien 2003; Williams and Scandura 2005). 
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СНАРТЕК 14 


FROM STEVEN KERR'S SUBSTITUTES FOR LEADERSHIP 
TO PROVIDING METHODS TO IMPROVE INFLUENCE 
PROCESSES IN ORGANIZATIONS 


Evolving Theory and Applications Practical usefulness ж ж Ж 
Controlling Performance Theoretical validity ж ж ж 
Moderator Variables Importance rating A ж Ak Ж 


Alternatives to 


Ineffective Leadership For more information, see Organiza- 


Main Effects tional Behavior 1: Essential Theories 
Research Evidence of Motivation and Leadership (Miner 


Psychometric Properties 2005), chapter 16. 
Moderator Analyses 


Main Effects 
Repositioning the Theory 
Conclusions 


Leadership is viewed by the theory as essentially constituted of what lower-level managers 
(first-line supervisors) do in hierarchic organizations. Thus substitutes meant something 
other than the behavior of these first-level supervisors, and by implication the theory clearly 
rejected the idea that an understanding of these behaviors is the key to unraveling the enigma 
of organizational functioning; it really deals with organizational influence processes. 

Kerr (1977) presents his theory initially as an adjunct to the topic of organizational design. 
However, it soon becomes apparent that the real topic of concern is substitutes for leadership, 
whatever their nature. The latter are described as often serving to neutralize or substitute for 
a formal leader's ability to influence work-group satisfaction and performance. Examples 
noted are: 


1. Inthe subordinate: ability, experience, training, knowledge, professional orientation, 
need for independence, and indifference to organizational rewards. 

2. In the task: repetitiveness and unambiguity, methodological invariance, intrinsic 
satisfaction, and task-provided feedback on accomplishments. 

3. In the organization: formalization, inflexibility, highly specified and active advisory 
or staff functions, closely knit and cohesive work groups, rewards outside the leader's 
control, and spatial distance between the leader and the subordinates. 


The thrust of this presentation is evident from the following quote: 


If the existence of substitutes for hierarchical leadership is ignored, then efforts at leader- 
ship training, organizational development, and task design may well result in ineffectiveness 
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for the organization and frustration for its members, as they come to realize that inflexible 
policies, invariant work methodologies, or other barriers . . . are interfering with intended 
changes and preventing desired benefits (Kerr 1977, 139). 


In this view substitutes are seen primarily as barriers. Yet Kerr (1977) was also influenced 
by certain other work in which he was involved dealing with professionals (Kerr, Von Glinow, 
and Schriesheim 1977). Thus he recognized that many aspects of professionals and their train- 
ing (norms, standards, knowledge, independence, etc.) could serve to substitute for leader 
influence and at the same time create opportunities. Substitutes and their nature need to be 
given more attention. They need not only to be clearly identified, but in certain instances to 
be systematically created. 


EVOLVING THEORY AND APPLICATIONS 


The next presentation of the theory (Kerr and Jermier 1978) included considerable research, 
which we will consider shortly. A distinction is made as follows—neutralizers make it im- 
possible for the leader behaviors noted to make any difference. They are a type of moderator 
variable when they are uncorrelated with either predictor or criterion. They act as suppressor 
variables when correlated with predictors, but not the criterion. Substitutes make the leader 
behaviors not only impossible but unnecessary. They “may be correlated with both predictors 
and the criterion, but tend to improve the validity coefficient when included in the predictor set 
. . . substitutes do, but neutralizers do not, provide a ‘person or thing acting or used in place 
of' the formal leader's negated influence. The effect of neutralizers is therefore to create an 
‘influence vacuum’ from which a variety of dysfunctions may emerge" (ibid., 395). 

A further distinction is made between direct and indirect leader effects. A direct effect oc- 
curs when a subordinate is influenced by a leader behavior in and of itself. An indirect effect 
occurs when a subordinate is influenced by the implications of the leader behavior for some 
future consequence such as rewards. A factor can substitute for one type of effect without 
substituting for the other. 

The theory assumes, but does not specify, additional types of leader behaviors beyond 
consideration and initiating structure, which at this point are the main concern; each type of 
behavior will have its own set of neutralizers and substitutes. Further extensions to the theory 
should also specify at what point a particular substitute becomes important (the threshold) and 
how substitutes combine to create a barrier to leader influence (interaction effects). The goal 
is to learn how things are accomplished in organizations, whether or not they are activated 
by hierarchical leadership. 


Controlling Performance 


A subsequent piece (Kerr and Slocum 1981) deals with the topic of control in organizations 
in a general sense, but devotes considerable space to control via substitutes for leadership. 
Control by leaders is described as often time-consuming, detrimental to subordinate devel- 
opment, and weak. Thus a case is made that control by substitutes can be the more effective 
mechanism. 

The classification system used in this presentation to identify substitutes differs somewhat 
from that used previously. Substitutes for hierarchy used to obtain organizational control 
are specified as falling into four classes—task, professional orientation, work groups, and 
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organizational development and training programs. Assuming that the latter efforts may 
indeed be parceled out among hierarchic, task, professional, and group types, this 
classification system looks much like the one specified by Miner (see chapter 15). 
This classification approach is then applied to the mechanistic-organic differentiation 
as set forth by Burns and Stalker (see Miner 2006, chapter 12). Table 16.2 in Miner 2005 
presents the results. The list of leader behaviors considered is now expanded well beyond 
the original two. These leader behaviors, of whatever type, are a primary source of control 
in mechanistic (hierarchic) organizations; substitutes operate most strongly in organic 
(professional) organizations. 


Moderator Variables 


In an attempt to further improve upon the theory, Howell, Dorfman, and Kerr (1986) focused 
on the mechanisms by which moderators operate and established a typology of moderators 
as follows: 


1. leadership neutralizers/enhancers 
2. leadership substitutes/supplements 
3. leadership mediators 


Neutralizers interrupt the predictive relationship between the leader behavior and criteria; 
they remain much as previously defined. 

Enhancers serve to augment relationships between leader behaviors and criteria, but like 
neutralizers they have little if any influence on the criteria themselves. 

Enhancers represent a positive moderating influence, as opposed to neutralizers, which 
represent a negative moderating influence. This neutralizer/enhancer idea differs from the 
previous neutralizer concept as follows: 


1. It acknowledges the existence of partial neutralizers, removing the need to completely 
eliminate a leader behavior's impact in order to identify a neutralizer variable. 

2. Itrecognizes, by adding the enhancer dimension, that some moderators . . . have the 
potential to augment as well as neutralize leader behavior-criterion relationships. 

3. It recognizes the possibility that neutralizers/enhancers may have a main effect on 
the criterion as predictors in a multiple-regression equation (Howell, Dorfman, and 
Kerr 1986, 91). 


Substitutes also remain as previously defined. However, three criteria must be met for a 
variable to qualify as a substitute: 


1. There must be a logical reason why the leader behavior and the potential substi- 
tute should provide the guidance and/or good feeling indicated by the criterion 
measure. 

2. The potential substitute must be a neutralizer-moderator; at certain levels of the 
moderator, it must weaken the leader behavior's effect on the criterion. 

3. The potential substitute must have an important impact on the criterion; increasing 
levels of the substitute result in higher criterion levels (Howell, Dorfman, and Kerr 
1986, 92). 
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Supplements serve to supplement, rather than neutralize and replace, the leader's ability to 
influence a criterion. In contrast to substitutes that produce low leader-behavior impact and 
high criterion levels, supplements do not influence leader behavior yet they do result in higher 
criterion levels. 

Mediators represent an intermediate step between leader behavior and a criterion, a step 
that operates as part of a causal chain; as such, mediators must be correlated with both the 
leader behavior and the criterion. This mediation process may be partial or complete, although 
the former is more typical. 


Alternatives to Ineffective Leadership 


Substitutes should be used as remedies for problems created by ineffective and weak 
leadership (Howell, Bowen, Dorfman, Kerr, and Podsakoff 1990). Here the treatment 
of what to do in dealing with specific problems becomes quite detailed, as indicated by 
Table 14.1. The suggested solutions are presented as examples of the many possibilities 
that can be invoked to deal with the various leadership problems noted. Also a decision 
tree is utilized to show when substitutes might be most appropriate. These circumstances 
are as follows: 


Create substitutes when the traits and/or personality of the problem leader are inadequate 
and replacement of that leader is for some reason not feasible. 

Create substitutes when the traits and/or personality of the problem leader are adequate, 
the skills and/or knowledge of that leader are inadequate, and training the leader is 
not feasible. 

Eliminate neutralizers but create enhancers when the traits/personality are adequate and 
the skills/knowledge are adequate. 


Kerr is not saying that he believes first-line leadership in hierarchic organizations can be 
replaced completely by other factors. That has never been his position (Kerr, Hill, and Broedling 
1986). He simply holds that other factors in addition to leadership play an important role in 
controlling and influencing subordinates. 


Main Effects 


The emphasis on moderators of the leader behavior-criterion relationships that had been devel- 
oping steadily over the years has recently been downplayed. In contrast the main effects from 
substitutes to criteria or outcomes are stressed. This view is epitomized in the following: 


Itis not the study of interpersonal interactions between managerial leaders and subordinate 
followers that is the core of the substitutes for leadership framework, but the idea that mana- 
gerial leadership works through technological, structural, and other impersonal processes 
in the organization to achieve its effects. That is, formal leaders do attempt to control the 
organization, but they do so by making decisions that minimize the need for the face-to-face 
exercise of power (Jermier and Kerr 1997, 98—99). 


In line with this position, this chapter argues that greater attention should be given to the 
study of the substitutes themselves—how they are created, how they influence outcomes, and 
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Table 14.1 


Effective Coping Strategies That Might Be Used to Deal with Specific Leadership Problems 


Leadership problems 


Enhancer/Neutralizer 


Substitutes 


Leader doesn't keep on top 
of details in the department; 
coordination among subordi- 
nates is difficult. 


Competent leadership is 
resisted through noncompli- 
ance or passive resistance. 


Leader doesn't provide sup- 
port or recognition for jobs 
well done. 


Leader doesn't set targets 
or goals, or clarify roles for 
employees. 


A leader behaves inconsis- 
tently over time. 


An upper-level manager 
regularly bypasses a leader 
in dealing with employees, or 
countermands the leader's 
directions. 


A unit is in disarray or out of 
control. 


Leadership is brutal, auto- 
cratic. 


There is inconsistency 
across different organiza- 
tional units. 


Leadership is unstable over 
time; leaders are rotated 
and/or leave office frequently. 


Incumbent management is 
poor; there's no heir appar- 
ent. 


Not useful. 


Enhancers: Increase employees' de- 
pendence on leader through greater 
leader control of rewards/resources; 
increase their perception of leader's 
influence outside of work group. 

Not useful. 


Not useful. 


Enhancers: These are dysfunc- 
tional. 

Neutralizers: Remove rewards from 
leader's control. 

Enhancers: Increase leader's 
control over rewards and resources; 
build leader's image via in-house 
champion or visible "important" 
responsibilities. 

Neutralizers: Physically distance 
subordinates from upper-level 
manager. 

Not useful. 


Enhancers: These are dysfunc- 
tional. 

Neutralizers: Physically distance 
subordinates; remove rewards from 
leader's control. 

Not useful. 


Not useful. 


Enhancers: These are dysfunc- 
tional. 

Neutralizers: Assign nonleader du- 
ties to problem managers. 


Develop self-managed work 
teams; encourage team 
members to interact within and 
across departments. 


Develop collegial systems of 
guidance for decision making. 


Develop a reward system that 
operates independently of the 
leader. Enrich jobs to make 
them inherently satisfying. 
Emphasize experience and 
ability in selecting subordinates. 
Establish group goal setting. 
Develop an organizational cul- 
ture that stresses high perfor- 
mance expectations. 

Develop group goal setting and 
group rewards. 


Increase the professionalization 
of employees. 


Develop highly formalized plans, 
goals, routines, and areas of 
responsibility. 

Establish group goal setting and 
peer performance appraisal. 


Increase formalization. Set up 
a behaviorally focused reward 
system. 


Establish competent advisory 
staff units. Increase profession- 
alism of employees. 


Emphasize experience and abil- 
ity in selecting employees. Give 
employees more training. 


Source: Howell, Bowen, Dorfman, Kerr, and Podsakoff 1990, 28, 29. Copyright O 1990 Elsevier Science. 


Reprinted with permission. 
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how leadership interactions change as a result. The idea that substitutes for leadership theory 
is essentially a contingency theory that is given a distinctly secondary role. 


RESEARCH EVIDENCE 


From the beginning substitutes theory has been closely tied to research. Measures were 
constructed at an early point, and Kerr and Jermier (1978) present research findings along 
with their statement of the theory. The first study employed college students who completed 
a questionnaire to measure substitutes for leadership. The students were asked to assume the 
role of a popular television character portrayed as a subordinate. High scores on the vari- 
ous scales indicated negation of leader influence and thus provided evidence for construct 
validity. The best evidence of this kind came from the ability-experience-training-knowledge 
scale and thus focused on individual characteristics. However, other substitutes appeared to 
operate as hypothesized also. 

Also reported in Kerr and Jermier 1978 were two field studies conducted in police depart- 
ments using the same questionnaire measure of various substitutes. Reliabilities ranged from 
.53 to .85 with a median of .81. Correlations among characteristics were under .20 in the 
majority of instances. Once again the mean scores for individual factors were highest, but 
spatial distance and several other factors also appeared to be strong substitutes. 

In one of the police departments, data were also collected to determine how the various 
substitutes and leader behaviors influence outcomes. These data indicate that leader behav- 
ior influences are minimal as contrasted with the effects of substitutes such as intrinsically 
satisfying work and task-provided feedback. Yet aspects of initiating structure did appear to 
hold up against the onslaught of the various substitutes and remain independent predictors 
of outcomes. 

A study by Howell and Dorfman (1981) in two hospitals utilized a moderator design and 
found only mixed support for theory. Only organizational formalization operated as hypoth- 
esized, although several other substitutes yielded evidence of weak or partial influence. 


Psychometric Properties 


One possible cause of the less than striking findings often reported in various studies is 
that, in spite of the Kerr and Jermier (1978) data, the reliabilities of their substitutes scales 
appear to be sufficiently low so as to limit the possibility of obtaining significant results. 
This problem was considered by Williams, Podsakoff, Todor, Huber, Howell, and Dorfman 
(1988). They present reliability data for six samples in which all, or in one instance most, 
of the substitutes were measured. These samples vary, but in no instance do they contain 
either students or police. Only one scale (organizational formalization) appears to have a 
reliability in the .80s and two (closely knit, cohesive groups and spatial distance) are in the 
„708. For the rest the data seem to suggest that respondents do not have a clear picture of 
what is being asked. Overall there was a .20 decline in reliability. Intercorrelations among 
scales remained low, and social desirability effects nonexistent. Factor purity was not in 
evidence to any meaningful degree, although this is not an essential psychometric require- 
ment (see Streiner 2003). 

The upshot of this analysis was the creation of a new set of scales with much-improved 
psychometric qualities (Podsakoff and MacKenzie 1994); reliability was now in the .80s 
consistently. 
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Moderator Analyses 


A series of studies and analyses followed, zeroing in more precisely on an explicit test of 
substitutes for leadership theory (Podsakoff, Todor, Grover, and Huber 1984; Podsakoff, 
Niehoff, MacKenzie, and Williams 1993; Podsakoff, MacKenzie, and Fetter 1993; Podsakoff, 
МасКепле, Ahearne, and Bommer 1995). With none of these studies identifying significant 
moderator effects above 10 percent, the authors appear to have been disappointed: 


When we first began our research in this area, we firmly believed that there were a number of 
important situational factors that influenced а leader's effectiveness. . . . The findings summa- 
rized in this study have raised some serious doubts. Quite frankly we find the lack of support 
for the moderating effects predicted by the path goal and substitutes for leadership models both 
shocking and disappointing (Podsakoff, MacKenzie, Ahearne, and Bommer 1995, 464—65). 


One other study utilized much the same approach as that applied in previous studies, but 
focused on transformational leader behaviors (Podsakoff, MacKenzie, and Bommer 19962). 
This is not a variable actually specified by the theory, but any such behavior is implicitly 
included and there is no basis for excluding it. The results of this study are of primary inter- 
est for the concerns of chapter 16, but it is important to note here that once again moderator 
findings consistent with the theory were minimal (some 2 percent). Also support for the theory 
came only from self-report criteria, where common method variance may have played a role. 
As in other research, sample size was sufficiently large so that power considerations should 
not be a concern. 

A more recent study (Dionne , Yammarino, Atwater, and James 2002) looked into certain 
moderating effects of substitutes for leadership, as well as the effects of treating substitutes as 
mediators, and the role of common source biases. The findings were generally nonsupportive 
of the theory as it relates to moderators in any form, and they raised serious questions with 
regard to the extent to which common source bias may have contaminated previous results. 
Thus once again substitutes for leadership theory appear to have come up short. Neverthe- 
less the moderator issue continues to receive attention and at the present time appears to be 
open to further discussion and research (Villa , Howell, Dorfman, and Daniel 2003; Dionne, 
Yammarino, Howell, and Villa 2005). 


Main Effects 


Although the research reviewed to this point has focused on moderator analyses, and has 
found the theory somewhat wanting in this area, these same studies have consistently found 
sizable main effects extending from both substitutes and leader behaviors to criterion or out- 
come variables; both sets of factors tend to contribute to criterion variance. A study designed 
to look into these effects more fully was conducted using measures calculated at both the 
within-group or individual level and as averages for existing work groups (Podsakoff and 
MacKenzie 1995). Controlling for the leader behaviors and substitutes for leadership at both 
levels of analysis using multiple regression, the study produced the following results: 


1. The combination of leader behaviors and substitutes for leadership accounted for 
substantial amounts of variance in the subordinate's attitudes, role perceptions, and 
performance. 
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2. The leadership substitutes accounted for more variance in the subordinate criterion 
variables than did the leader behaviors. 

3. Although the effects of within-group variation in leader behaviors and substitutes for 
leadership were substantially stronger than between-groups variation on subordinates’ 
attitudes and role perceptions, both within-group and between-groups variation in the 
leader behaviors and leadership substitutes had important effects on . .. performance 
(Podsakoff and MacKenzie 1995, 289). 


Consideration, initiating structure, and leader reward and punishment behaviors were studied 
along with 13 substitutes. Leader behaviors and substitutes were found to have quite a bit of 
variance in common, suggesting the need to include both in future research. 

Subsequently a meta-analysis of main effects from substitutes to criterion variables was 
carried out, utilizing 22 studies in which data were reported (Podsakoff, MacKenzie, and 
Bommer 1996b). The substitutes clearly accounted uniquely for more criterion variance than 
did the leader behaviors, but combined the two had a much greater impact. Task feedback, 
task routinization, group cohesiveness, organizational formalization, and organizational 
inflexibility were the substitutes having the most extensive ties to criteria. Both common 
method variance and implicit theories of leadership may have influenced some of the findings. 
However, this is least likely in the case of the substitutes-performance relationships, which 
nevertheless were found to be strong. All in all the evidence for the substitutes’ main effects 
on criteria is quite convincing. 

Elsewhere the researchers note that one might adopt the argument that 


the variables identified by Kerr and Jermier (1978) "substitute" for leadership in the sense 
that when these variables are added to the model, they eliminate the main effects of the 
leader behaviors. . . . Although this position is not consistent with the statistical criteria 
established by Howell, Dorfman, and Kerr (1986) . . . , it is somewhat consistent with the 
original statistical tests of the model by Kerr and Jermier (1978) (Podsakoff, MacKenzie, 
and Fetter 1993, 40). 


Although the data for the overall effects of combined substitutes and combined leader 
behaviors do not support such a conclusion, it is true that the theory as originally formulated 
did give more attention to main effects than did subsequent versions. With the publication of 
the Jermier and Kerr (1997) article, this emphasis on main effects is restored. 


REPOSITIONING THE THEORY 


That the substitutes play an important role in performance and other outcomes is clearly 
evident from the main-effects data. What is not evident is that the substitutes truly act as 
substitutes for leadership. In some instances they appear to be part of overall leadership, and 
technically at least they involve processes other than substituting—neutralizing, enhancing, 
and supplementing. However, the major problem is that substituting for leadership implies 
some type of moderation of the leader behavior-outcome relationship, and research fails 
to establish conclusively that the substitute characteristics do operate as moderators. The 
sum total of the evidence from research to date is that although the "substitutes" should be 
retained in the revised theory that the critics are calling for, the substitute aspect itself may 
not deserve to be retained. 
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I believe that the answer required to reposition the theory lies in the classification system 
proposed by Kerr and Slocum (1981) and inherent in role-motivation theory (see chapter 15). 
Some of the substitute characteristics are bureaucratic in nature, extending beyond direct 
face-to-face leader behavior; they are hierarchic methods of control and influence, such as 
formalization, which achieve the same results as direct hierarchic leadership but in differ- 
ent ways. Some of the characteristics are primarily associated with professional systems 
operating to achieve control and influence in this type of system along the lines indicated for 
organic organizations. Some of the characteristics operate primarily within group systems; 
the cohesiveness of work groups achieves control and influence in this manner. Finally, some 
characteristics achieve control and influence within task or entrepreneurial systems through 
the impact of pushes and pulls that are inherent in the task itself—task-inherent feedback, 
for instance. 

My point is that hierarchic leadership behavior has no special status that requires substi- 
tution. It is simply one among many mechanisms utilized in hierarchic systems to achieve 
control and influence. In this view it does not matter really whether a mechanism is classified 
as leader behavior (direct or indirect) or not. Hierarchic systems are managed systems and all 
mechanisms for control and influence that are part of these systems derive from managerial 
behavior in some way. 

Kerr’s theory is a product of the central role we give to leadership in hierarchic systems 
(see Zaccaro 2001). It is doubtful that much attention would have been paid to the theory if 
it had not emphasized the salience of the leadership concept. Yet the research evidence that 
has accumulated over some many years seems to be telling us that what is really needed is 
a theory of organizational control and influence processes that merely includes direct leader 
behavior as one factor among many. By emphasizing methods of influence that extend beyond 
our usual concepts of leadership, substitutes for leadership theory provides a useful function 
for managers. 


CONCLUSIONS 


How has the field of organizational behavior reacted to the developing state of affairs? 
Schriesheim (1997) indicates a long-standing concern that substitutes theory is in fact no 
more than an elaboration of aspects of path-goal theory. He finds certain of the theoretical 
arguments less than compelling, but recognizes the appeal the theory has had. At the pres- 
ent time he feels the need is for better construct definitions and better conceptualization 
overall. These views are reiterated, but with a special concern about level-of-analysis issues, 
in Schriesheim, Castro, Zhou, and Yammarino (2001). Yukl (2002) expresses similar views 
regarding the conceptual weaknesses of the theory; he feels that the theory in its present form 
represents an insufficient mapping of its domain. 

Tosi and Kiker (1997) call for a theory that is more fully developed and elaborated. They 
believe that the effects of particular substitutes as they operate in certain types of organiza- 
tions need specification. 

Villa, Howell, Dorfman, and Daniel (2003) stress that substitute variables have been 
shown to play an important role in organizations. They argue that moderator tests have often 
incorporated relationships not hypothesized by theory and have utilized extraneous predic- 
tor variables. If these errors are corrected, substitutes-for-leadership theory achieves a much 
higher batting average. Podsakoff and MacKenzie (1997), however, feel that the evidence 
regarding moderator effects is overwhelmingly negative. Yet they point to the main-effects 
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findings in endorsing continued study of the operation of substitutes for leadership variables. 
They, too, (Podsakoff, MacKenzie, Podsakoff, and Lee 2003) point up errors in design and 
method characterizing leadership research. 

Lord and Smith (1999) are particularly concerned that the theory does not incorporate 
the fact that so-called substitutes for leadership are in many cases indirect products of 
managerial action. They point to the similar main-effects findings for substitutes and 
leader behaviors as evidence that leadership processes of a kind are involved in both 
instances. Yet professional characteristics, to cite an example, are influenced primarily 
by the profession, not by managers within a firm. Chemers (1997) criticizes substitutes 
theory on the ground that it gives too little attention to the interpersonal and emotional 
aspects of the leader-follower relationship. But it is entirely possible that this is indeed 
what accounts for the leader-behavior-produced criterion variance that remains after the 
substitutes are deleted. 

Speaking from his position as vice president of Corporate Leadership Development at 
General Electric (Greiner 2002)—ће is now chief learning officer at Goldman Sachs— Kerr 
reacted to a question regarding what he is proud of in his work as follows: 


I like very much my work on “Substitutes for Leadership.” But it never had solid empirical 
support, and I’ve never wavered in my conviction that it’s right. . . . Гуе never wavered that 
there's something important there. And I could be flat out wrong, but I think there's probably 
something in there. So I like that a lot (Frost 1997, 346). 
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СНАРТЕК 15 


FROM JOHN MINER'S ROLE-MOTIVATION THEORY 
TO MANAGERIAL ROLE-MOTIVATION TRAINING AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSESSMENT 


The Theories 


Practical usefulness Ж ж ж № 
Hypotheses | Theoretical validity Ж ж <=: 
Outline of the Theories Importance rating d ou 


Organizational Types 


Leadership as Career For more information, see Organiza- 


Managerial Role-Motivation Training tional Behavior 1: Essential Theories 


The Atlantic Refining Experience of Motivation and Leadership (Miner 
Research on Role-Motivation Training 2005), chapter 17. 


The Training Evaluation That Wasn't 
Psychological Assessment 
Are the Organizational Forms Distinct? 
Are Projective MSCSs More Effective than Self-Report Measures? 
What Is the Evidence on Construct Validity and Reliability? 
Are the MSCSs Sexist? 
Why Is Validity Underreported? 
Conclusions 


The first role-motivation theory was the hierarchic, and thus dealt with motivation to manage; 
this was followed sometime later by three more such theories intended to deal with other, 
different forms or systems of organization. 


THE THEORIES 
Hypotheses 


The central hypotheses of the theory are stated as follows: 


Hypothesis 1. In hierarchic systems managerial motivation should be at a high level in 
top management and it should be positively correlated with other managerial-success 
indexes; managerial motivation should not differentiate in these ways within other 
types of systems. 

Hypothesis 2. In professional systems professional motivation should be at a high level 
among senior professionals, and it should be positively correlated with other profes- 
sional-success indexes; professional motivation should not differentiate in these ways 
within other types of systems. 

Hypothesis 3. In task systems task (achievement) motivation should be at a high level 
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among task performers (entrepreneurs, for example), and it should be positively cor- 
related with task-success indexes; task motivation should not differentiate in these 
ways within other types of systems. 

Hypothesis 4. In group systems group motivation should be at a high level among 
emergent leaders, and it should be positively correlated with other group-determined 
success indexes; group motivation should not differentiate in these ways within other 
types of systems (Miner 1982, 298). 


The concept of leadership was first introduced into the role-motivation literature by Miner 
(2000). Leaders within different organizational forms are said to be completely different 
types of people whose personalities, in order to prosper, must mesh with role requirements 
that fit the organization type. 

Later this view is expressed in hypothesis form as follows: 


Leadership roles take different forms in different organizational contexts and require 
different types of people to perform in these roles effectively—people whose motives 
are strongly congruent with the particular organizational type involved; thus leadership 
careers vary in important ways with the organizational forms in which they occur (Miner 
2002, 318). 


Outline of the Theories 


The theories from which these hypotheses derive are set forth in Figure 15.1 

Because these theories were assumed to mobilize unconscious factors, projective tech- 
niques appeared to represent the appropriate method of measurement. Thus various sentence 
completion scales were created—the Miner Sentence Completion Scales (MSCS)—Form 
H (for hierarchic); Form P (for professional); Form T (for task). A projected Form G never 
actually has been created. 

Over time it became apparent that the domain of the hierarchic theory actually was 
bureaucracy (Miner 20062). The theory thus was expanded to state that managerial mo- 
tivation would explain and predict the success of managers in bureaucratic organizations 
with multiple levels of hierarchy, but it would not work with nonmanagers, and it would 
not work in structures other than the bureaucratic. The MSCS— Form P was developed in 
connection with a validation study conducted among members of the Academy of Man- 
agement to test the theory thus constructed (Miner 1980). Task theory is an adaptation of 
McClelland’s work on achievement motivation (see chapter 4). Initially Miner set out to 
test the hypothesis that entrepreneurs found companies to have something to manage, and 
thus managerial motivation should be the major source of entrepreneurial accomplishment. 
This hypothesis had only limited success at best (Smith and Miner 1983). Only then did 
he turn to task theory using achievement-motivation theory as a guide. A measure was 
constructed using the sentence completion format—the MSCS—Form T. This in turn was 
employed in a study of high-tech entrepreneurs to provide an initial test (Miner, Smith, 
and Bracker 1989). 

A related program of theory and research should be distinguished from the work on 
task theory. In this instance data were derived from an entrepreneurship-development 
program and from an MBA course in entrepreneurship. The theory involved sets forth a 
typology of entrepreneurs consisting of personal achievers, real managers, expert idea 
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Figure 15.1 Outline of the Role-Motivation Theories of Leadership 
Organizational Role-motivated 
forms (MSCS) ^ Role requirements ^ Motive patterns > leadership 
Hierarchic— Positive relations with Favorable attitudes to Managerial 
bureaucratic authority superiors leadership 
(MSCS—Form H) Competing with peers Desire to compete 

Imposing wishes on Desire to exercise power 
subordinates 
Behaving assertively Desire to assert oneself 
Standing out from the Desire to be distinct and 
group different 
Performing routine Desire to perform routine 
administrative duties responsibly 
functions 
At the highest level of 
abstraction: Need for power 
Professional— Acquiring specialized Desire to learn and acquire ` Intellectual 
specialized knowledge knowledge leadership 
(MSCS—Form P) Acting independently Desire to exhibit 
independence 
Accepting status Desire to acquire status 
Providing help Desire to help others 
Exhibiting Value-based identification 
professional with the profession 
commitment 
At the highest level of 
abstraction: Need for self- 
actualization 
Task—entrepre- Achieving as an Desire to achieve through Entrepreneurial 
neurial (MSCS— individual one's own efforts leadership 
Form T) Avoiding risks Desire to avoid risks 
Seeking results of Desire for feedback on 
behavior performance 
Personally innovating Desire to introduce 
innovative solutions 
Planning and setting Desire to plan and 
goals establish goals 
At the highest level of 
abstraction: Need for 
achievement 
Group—team (No Interacting with peers Desire to interact socially Emergent 
MSCS available) effectively and affiliate with others leadership 
Gaining group Desire for continuing 
acceptance belongingness in a group 
Positive relations with Favorable attitudes toward 
peers peers 


Cooperating with 
peers 
Acting democratically 


Desire to have cooperative/ 
collaborative relationships 
Desire to participate in 
democratic processes 

At the highest level of ab- 


straction: Need for affiliation 
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generators, and empathic supersalespeople (Miner 1997). Although the Miner Sentence 
Completion Scales are used in this research, the overall theory itself is not really a role- 
motivation theory. 

Group role-motivation theory is almost completely a consequence of the literature on au- 
tonomous work groups, sensitivity training, and organizational development. The literature that 
appears to have exerted the most influence is in the tradition of Kurt Lewin (see chapter 3). 


Organizational Types 


The previous discussion, and the research noted, has focused at the level of individual motiva- 
tion utilizing primarily the various Miner Sentence Completion Scales. Yet the theories are 
meso theories dealing as much with organizational forms, and the informal role requirements 
they posit, as with intrinsic motive patterns. 

Given that the theories predict particular types of person-organization fit (see Tinsley 2000; 
Wheeler, Buckley, Halbesleban, Brouer, and Ferris 2005), if role behavior and role require- 
ments are to mesh, there was a clear need for a measure of the four organization types. This 
became evident as the three organizational forms beyond the hierarchic were developed. As 
a result Oliver (1982) created an instrument, the Oliver Organization Description Question- 
naire, to operationalize the four organizational forms. Oliver's questionnaire has been used 
extensively in research conducted since its development (see, for example, Wilderom and 
Miner 1991). It appears to be effective in differentiating the domains of the various role- 
motivation theories. 


Leadership as Career 


Leadership is a developing process of career identification, in which a person increasingly 
takes on a set of institutionalized roles viewed as personally compatible. Within hierarchic 
organizations leaders are those in the upper reaches of the pyramid often referred to as 
top management; managers below this level are considered to be in a preleadership role. 
Within professional organizations leaders are those who are identified with the intellectual 
elite, in contrast with rank-and-file practitioners; such intellectual leaders may achieve their 
status within a cosmopolitan or local context. Within task systems entrepreneurial leaders 
are characterized as being lead entrepreneurs who own a large share of the venture or hold 
a dominant position (as with corporate entrepreneurship—see Sathe 2003) and who are 
growth oriented; in the team context the lead entrepreneur concept is especially important, 
and the vision of that person plays a key strategic role (see Ensley, Carland, and Carland 
2000). Within group systems leadership is emergent predicated on group norms; examples 
would be elected leaders of autonomous work groups and committee chairs within legisla- 
tive bodies. 

Leadership careers are much the same as any other type of career and they operate in the 
same manner. First of all leadership 15 established, then leadership persistence, and finally 
a leadership career (Foti and Miner 2003). Congruent careers, whether of the leader variety 
or of some other type, will be predicted at levels higher than the other criteria (outcomes) of 
role-motivation theory. The role prescriptions against which leaders match their motivational 
patterns are viewed as organizational form-specific prototypes that observers (including follow- 
ers) develop. These prototypes are said to be institutionalized, and thus widely held and also 
informal, rather than highly correlated with the formal roles established by the organization. 
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Institutionalization is defined using Scott's (2001) formulations and is then further specified 
as informal, following Zenger, Lazzarini, and Poppo (2002). 

A final point involves levels of analysis issues and the use of a projective technique such 
as the sentence-completion method, which gets at unconscious or automatic processes. Miner 
holds that to measure the motives of role-motivation theory one must use some index that taps 
into the unconscious, such as projectives. Self-report indexes and projectives dealing with the 
same construct do not produce the same results; in fact they can produce directly opposite 
results (Miner and Raju 2004). Schriesheim, Castro, Zhou, and Yammarino (2001) make the 
point that theories that posit constructs at one level (individual, dyad, group, organizational) 
should be tested using those constructs at that same level. But they do not break the individual 
level down further. Miner indicates that a clear differentiation should be made between mo- 
tives at the implicit level and at the self-attributed level, and that using a projective technique 
is appropriate, and indeed required, by the fact that the motives of role-motivation theory are 
stated at the implicit level. 


MANAGERIAL ROLE-MOTIVATION TRAINING 


A number of criticisms have been leveled at management- or leadership-development efforts 
from a variety of directions (see, for example, Hernez-Broome and Hughes 2004; Ready and 
Conger 2003). Managerial role-motivation training is one such effort that has held up well 
against the test of scientific research. 


The Atlantic Refining Experience 


While working at the Atlantic Refining Company, Miner taught a course for managers in the 
R & D department with the objective of arousing their interest in managing. The rationale 
behind this course was that the manager/scientists would be cast directly in the role of man- 
ager, responsible for those assigned to them and for getting the work accomplished as well. 
The idea was to construct a role model for them, make that role model attractive, and give 
them the tools to perform in accordance with what the model prescribed. In the terminology 
of psychoanalysis, this meant helping the managers develop a particular type of ego ideal. On 
the possibility that some managers had avoided managing because it created anxiety, a model 
of ineffective performance and its causes was presented, and extended to them personally, with 
the objective of getting them involved in diagnosing and correcting their own performance 
failures. In particular, attention was focused on sources of phobic reactions to the managerial 
situation. By providing the managers with what amounted to psychoanalytic interpretations 
of their unconscious motives, and how these might yield anxiety on the job, a diminution in 
negative affect was hypothesized to result from the training. This theory drove the creation 
of the course administered to 72 R&D managers at Atlantic. Evaluations conducted on this 
course using control groups indicated that managerial motivation was in fact increased, and 
thus support for the theory was obtained (Miner 1960). Later studies indicated retention as 
well (Miner 1965). 

The course focused on the topic of ineffective performance, a subject that continues to at- 
tract attention, especially with regard to the management of teams (Taggar and Neubert 2004; 
Tyler 2004). A schema for the strategic determinants of ineffective performance is considered. 
This schema, along with relevant cases, has been the subject of several books (see Miner 1963, 
1975, 1985). Table 15.1 presents the statement that stands at the present time. 
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Table 15.1 
Schema of Strategic Factors That May Contribute to Ineffective Performance 


Intelligence and job knowledge problems 
Insufficient verbal ability 
Insufficient special ability 
Insufficient job knowledge 
Defect of judgment or memory 
Emotional problems 
Frequent disruptive emotion: anxiety, depression, anger, excitement, shame, guilt, jealousy 
Neurosis: with anxiety, depression, anger predominating 
Psychosis: with anxiety, depression, anger predominating 
Alcohol and drug problems 
Motivational problems 
Strong motives frustrated at work: pleasure in success, fear of failure, avoidance motives, 
dominance, desire to be popular, social motivation, need for attention 
Unintegrated means used to satisfy strong motives 
Low personal work standards 
Generalized low work motivation 
Physical problems 
Physical illness or handicap, including brain disorders 
Physical disorders of emotional origin 
Inappropriate physical characteristics 
Insufficient muscular or sensory ability or skill 
Family-related problems 
Family crises: divorce, death, severe illness 
Separation from the family and isolation 
Predominance of family considerations over job demands 
Work-group problems 
Negative consequences of group cohesion 
Ineffective management 
Inappropriate managerial standards or criteria 
Organizational problems 
Insufficient organizational action 
Placement error 
Organizational overpermissiveness 
Excessive spans of control 
Inappropriate organizational standards and criteria 
Society-related problems 
Application of legal sanctions 
Other enforcement of societal values, including the use of inappropriate value-based criteria 
Conflict between job demands and cultural values: equity, freedom, moral and religious values 
Problems related to the work situation 
Negative consequences of economic forces 
Negative consequences of geographic location 
Detrimental conditions in the work setting 
Excessive danger 
Problems inherent in the work itself 


Source: Miner 1985, 312-14. 
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The research proposal for the Atlantic training created a need to develop a measure of 
managerial motivation to see if the training actually worked to achieve its purpose. This 
measure, the projective MSCS—Form H, ultimately emerged, and it has been used in many 
training-evaluation studies since, not only at Atlantic, but in other companies as well to de- 
termine whether similar university courses were moving motivation to manage upward. 


Research on Role-Motivation Training 


The results of these courses and the research on their effects are discussed in several differ- 
ent sources including Miner 1977 and 1986 and Miner, Ebrahimi, and Wachtel (1995). The 
findings from these training-evaluation studies as applied to the development of managerial 
leadership have been summarized as follows: 


Among the twenty-four experimental group analyses, 96 percent indicate an overall improve- 
ment subsequent to managerial role-motivation training. Among the eleven control-group 
analyses, none indicate a total score improvement, and in fact there is one instance of a 
significant decline. It is hard to argue with the conclusion that the training does have an 
impact on motivation (Miner 1993, 185). 


As well a study on promotion rates over a five-year period subsequent to training (using 
a control group) indicated that of those who stayed 


86% in the trained group were promoted. 
57% in the control group were promoted (and 10% were demoted). 


Of those who left 


69% in the trained group were recommended for rehire. 
30% in the control group were recommended for rehire. 


A number of reviews of these training-evaluation studies have been published, with the overall 
reaction being "that it is soundly grounded in research, and does produce substantial change" 
(Miner 1993, 198). 

The task theory has not produced an application derived directly from it, largely because 
McClelland’s achievement-motivation training was available (see chapter 4). Insofar as the 
professional theory is concerned, only one attempt at a training application is noted in the 
literature, and that involved special education teachers who received ten hours of training. The 
primary orientation of this effort was along the lines discussed in chapter 8. The only change 
identified as a result was an increase in the desire to acquire status. Training applications of 
the group theory have not been attempted, although sensitivity training and T-groups might 
qualify in this regard. 


The Training Evaluation That Wasn't 
In chapter 2 I refer to Mintzberg's (2004) efforts to support the training with which he has 


been involved. He lauds the ideas of Sterling Livingston (1971) and his treatment of the will 
to manage. In this connection he indicates that his program is designed to increase this type 
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of motivation. Here, then, is an opportunity to carry out a training evaluation study, and thus 
to demonstrate that such an increase does in fact occur. Pre-post measures, control groups, 
and follow-up studies at the very least would be required. 

Yet there are none of these. No measures of motivation to manage is used, despite the 
availability of the MSCS—Form Н. No appropriate research is indeed conducted; Mintzberg 
(2004) simply retreats into his antiscience mode (see chapter 2). In contrast to the research 
on role-motivation training, here is an example of what not to do, even though the intent of 
the two programs is exactly the same—to increase managerial motivation. It would indeed 
have been valuable to learn whether Mintzberg's program works as well as role-motivation 
training to achieve this purpose. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSESSMENT 


With origins in clinical psychology and psychological diagnosis, psychological assessment 
is used in organizations to select people for jobs and guide them in careers (Clay 2006; Krell 
2005). The approach in an overall sense comes in many forms (Hansen and Conrad 1991; 
Jeanneret and Silzer 1998). The approach featured here uses the MSCSs—Form Н, Form 
P, and Form T together with the ООРО if appropriate (Miner 1991). Such approaches tend 
to benefit from some type of incorporation as well of intelligence or mental ability tests 
(Bartram 2005). Examples of assessments using the MSCSs may be found in Miner (1993, 
29—31, 86-89, 304-11). 


Are the Organizational Forms Distinct? 


Since organizational form is the key to the type of psychological assessment under consid- 
eration, it is important to determine first whether the four types do in fact reflect the present 
realities of organizational structuring. This may be accomplished by surveying the relevant 
literature. 

The hierarchic organization type appears to be well supported (see, for example, Leavitt 
2005 and Russell 2001), as would be expected from the wide prevalence of bureaucracy. 
Professional organizations can be differentiated from bureaucracies as a distinct type as well 
(Golden, Dukerich, and Fabian 2000), and exhibit characteristic competencies (Jones and 
Lichtenstein 2000). A book by Schoonhoven and Romanelli (2001) differentiates the entre- 
preneurial type of organization, while a number of publications describe the role of growth 
orientation in entrepreneurial firms (see, for example, Wiklund and Shepherd 2003). Articles 
by Taggar, Hackett, and Saha (1999) and by Shaw, Duffy, and Stark (2000) serve to establish 
the identity of group systems. Quite possibly, as Miner recognizes, other types of organizations 
exist, or have existed, but the hypothesized four types seem well established now. 


Are Projective MSCSs More Effective than Self-Report Measures? 


Much personality testing relies upon self-report procedures to achieve its ends; thus conscious 
processes are the major focus. Yet role-motivation theory, and the assessment efforts that de- 
rive from it, emphasizes projective procedures and a focus on unconscious processes. Is this 
latter approach justified? To answer this question, comparisons were carried out using MSCS 
variables and self-report indexes of presumably comparable constructs. The objective was 
to predict the same criteria in identical samples, but with the form of the predictor varying 
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(MSCS vs. self-report). This design was applied to achievement motivation, desire to innovate, 
desire to avoid risks, power motivation, and affiliation motivation (Miner 2006b). 

When the sample and measure were congruent, and thus where role-motivation theory 
would expect a sizable positive correlation, the criterion relationships were indeed consistently 
higher for the MSCSs. Eight such comparisons were made and in all instances the MSCS 
results were superior. Overall the median validity for the MSCS measures was .35 and for 
the self-report measures .10; the percentage of significant relationships for the MSCSs was 
85 and for the self-report indexes 31. 

In spite of evidence of this kind, projective techniques continue to receive something of a 
bad press within organizational behavior. As noted previously, projective techniques came to 
organizational behavior from clinical psychology; they are rarely taught in organizational- 
behavior doctoral programs, and in fact they tend to elicit rather negative prototypes among 
many in the field. Many of the disputes surrounding projective techniques have come over 
to organizational behavior from their original home in clinical psychology (for a recent ex- 
ample, among a long line of similar cases, see Lilienfeld, Wood, and Garb [2000] vs. Hibbard 
[2003 ). 


What Is the Evidence on Construct Validity and Reliability? 


Given this problem vis-à-vis projective techniques, it is not surprising that questions have 
been raised about the MSCSs. One such has to do with matters of construct validity. Here the 
difficulty is that construct validity is typically demonstrated by correlations with other relevant 
indexes. Yet, in the comparisons with self-report measures, the average correlation found is 
.11 (Miner 2006b). This is consistent with McClelland's theorizing (see chapter 4) and is the 
reason Locke and Latham (2004) recommend correlating one projective with another, not 
with self-report techniques. However, appropriate projective-projective comparisons have not 
been made as yet. For further discussion on this issue, see Miner (1993). 

Asto reliability, scorer unreliability has been charged on occasion, but on the actual evidence 
good reliability can be achieved at above the .90 level with adequate training and attention to 
detail. Internal-consistency reliability has not been demonstrated and does not appear to be 
present, but is not needed with instruments of this type, which are not intended to be factor 
pure (for a discussion, see Streiner 2003). The average total score test-retest reliability for a 
Miner Sentence Completion Scale is reported at .86; the subscales overall average .20 lower. 
To this should be appended the argument that if validity proves adequate (which it has), then 
reliability becomes a secondary issue. 

A recent example of the criticisms noted in this section is the article by Stewart and Roth 
(2004). However, this article appears to be uninformed by the data and argumentation of 
Miner (1993). 


Are the MSCSs Sexist? 


The MSCS—Form H. but not the other two forms, has on occasion met with criticism on the 
grounds of casting women in an inappropriate role or failure to recognize their contributions; 
this reaction is particularly characteristic of younger subjects. Unfortunately grounds for this 
contention do exist. As a result of cultural changes, certain items that were entirely accept- 
able during the 1960s have come to elicit negative reactions from test takers forty years later. 
This effect does not appear to influence the validity of the instrument, but it can well have an 
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Table 15.2 


Significant Correlations Between MSCS—Form H and Peer Nominations 
Obtained 24 Months Later 


Peer nominations as leaders Peer nominations 
MSCS—Form H variables Task-goal Socio-emotional For popularity As friends 
Total score .29 .26 .29 —.26 
Favorable attitudes to superiors 
Desire to compete .32 
Desire to exercise power —.32 
Desire to assert oneself .28 .37 
Desire to be distinct and different .30 133) -.25 
Desire to perform routine duties 
responsibly 


Sources: Correspondence from Benjamin Schneider dated January 6, 2005, and Schneider, Ehrhart, and 
Ehrhart 2002. 


impact on acceptability. The reader is referred to Miner (1993) for an item-by-item analysis. 
Older test takers, having lived in the earlier culture, would not appear to be influenced by the 
content of the offending items. However, readers should be aware that this difficulty exists. 


Why Is Validity Underreported? 


A longitudinal study using the MSCS—Form H provides an example of how the research 
on role-motivation theory is often reported. This study, conducted with high school students, 
used the hierarchic theory to predict either teacher ratings or peer ratings or both at intervals 
after testing. The first report (Schneider, Paul, White, and Holcombe 1999) was a one-year 
follow-up using teacher ratings of leadership behaviors and both total scores and subscale 
values for Form H. Only the subscale figures provided any evidence for validity and this was 
minimal; in their report the authors refer to “the relative failure of the Miner” (627) and its 
“out of date and sexist” nature (631); they do not recommend its use in future research. 

The second report (Schneider, Ehrhart, and Ehrhart 2002), a two-year follow-up also us- 
ing teacher ratings, continued to find little evidence of validity, but only the subscale data are 
reported. More important peer ratings are now included (see Table 15.2), and these fellow 
students may well have been more knowledgeable on the matters of concern than the teachers. 
Total score data were not reported here either, but were obtained from the authors directly. As 
Table 15.2 indicates, the evidence for validity is much more robust with the inclusion of the 
peer data, especially the total score findings. Yet there is no mention at all of the now more 
positive performance of Form H, only of the previous failure. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The initial studies mentioned previously for each MSCS form all produced positive findings 
regarding validity. Equally favorable results and reactions have continued to occur (see, for 
instance, the literature reviews of Cornelius [1983]; Latham [1988]; Adler and Weiss [1988], 
and the meta-analyses of Nathan and Alexander [1985]; Carson and Gilliard [1993]; Collins, 
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Hanges, and Locke [2004]). A meta-analysis comparing the sexes on the hierarchic theory 
also provides support (Eagly, Karau, Miner, and Johnson 1994). 

Note should also be made of the most recent tally of the results of research on role- 
motivation theories (see Miner 1993). Overall there are 57 studies drawn upon and these 
describe 92 criterion relationships. In 92 percent of the latter, the results are significant 
and consistent with theoretical predictions. When the analysis is conducted outside the ap- 
propriate domain (with 28 studies and 59 criterion relationships), 100 percent of the results 
prove to be nonsignificant, or (in six cases) significant in a negative direction. The lowest 
number of criterion relationships involved in this tally for any of the theories is 13 (for the 
professional theory). To these results should be added more recent findings from China 
that consistently support the hierarchic theory (Chen, Yu, and Miner 1997; Ebrahimi 1999). 
Also see the significant research by Osborne (2003), extending Form T and entrepreneur- 
ship into the religious domain. 

Miner (2002) has begun to present evidence consistent with the leadership theorizing. He 
also has data that are relevant to the leadership-career formulations. Thus, in an exchange of 
letters with Foti, he has the following to say: 


Not previously published are the results of eight separate analyses . . . , which relate the 
MSCS total scores to congruent and noncongruent career data. The congruent correlations 
range from .41 to .75 with a median of .58. .. . The median of nine noncongruent values 
is .11. Given the similarity between leadership and career findings, it seems appropriate to 
view the two as overlapping constructs (Foti and Miner 2003, 96). 


A search of the recent literature dealing with role-motivation theory indicates considerable 
support on the part of reviewers. Yukl (2002) notes that the hierarchic theory works well in 
predicting managerial criteria in large, bureaucratic organizations; it does not work well within 
small organizations (entrepreneurial firms). Other reviewers focus on the task theory and cite 
evidence that it effectively predicts various entrepreneurial-outcome criteria (see Rauch and 
Frese 2000; Shane, Locke, and Collins 2003). Vecchio (2003, 312) indicates that “the results 
for Miner's theory have been consistently supportive of the view that different types of people 
may be drawn to different types of organizational systems," but he also suggests the possibility 
that occupying a given set of roles may serve to modify their motivation. 

АП of this is relevant for practice in that it facilitates evaluating role-motivation training 
and psychological assessment utilizing the MSCS forms, given that both applications derive 
directly from the underlying theories. 
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For more information, see Organizational 
Behavior 1: Essential Theories of Mo- 
tivation and Leadership (Miner 2005), 
chapter 19. 


For all practical purposes transformational theory was introduced via a book (Bass 1985b). 
In many respects, but certainly not all, it is derived from Weber (see chapter 20) and thus 
utilizes his charisma construct. 


THEORETICAL STATEMENTS 


The baseline against which transformational leadership is compared is set by transactional 
leadership. A leader of this latter kind 


1. recognizes what it is we want to get from our work and tries to see that we get what 
we want if our performance warrants it. 

2. exchanges rewards and promises of reward for our effort. 

3. is responsive to our immediate self-interests if they can be met by our getting the 
work done (Bass 1985b, 11). 
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Figure 16.1 Transactional and Transformational Leadership 


F: confidence 
in meeting role 
requirements 
(subjective probability 
of success) 


L: recognizes what 
F must do to attain 
designated outcomes 


L: clarifies F's role 


F: motivation to 
attain desired 
outcomes 
(expected effort) 


TRANSACTIONAL LEADERSHIP 


L: clarifies how F's 
need will be fulfilled in 
exchange for enacting 
role to attain 
designated outcomes 


F: valence of 
designated outcomes 
(need fulfilling 
value for F) 


L: recognizes 
what F needs 


L: elevation of F's 
needs to a higher level 


L: transcei 


L: expansion of F's nding of F's 


sts 


TRANSFORMATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


L: elevation of valence 
of designated outcomes 
forF 


subjective probabilities 
of success 


F: current state of 
expected effort 


F: expected 
performance 


The add-on effect 
of transformational 
leadership 


L: change in 
organizational culture 


F: heightened motivation 
to attain designated 
outcome (extra effort) 


F: performance beyond 
expectations 


From above 


Transformational 
leadership feeds in 


Source: Adapted from Bass 1985a, 30, 32; and Avolio and Bass 1988, 31. 
Note: L = Leader; F = Follower. 


A leader of the transformational kind, however, motivates people to do more than they had 
previously expected to do. This is accomplished 


1. by raising our level of awareness, our level of consciousness about the importance 
and value of designated outcomes, and ways of reaching them. 

2. by getting us to transcend our own self-interest for the sake of the team, organization, 
or larger polity. 

3. by altering our need level on Maslow's (or Alderfer's) hierarchy or expanding our 
portfolio of needs and wants (Bass 1985b, 20). 


Thus the theory accepts and incorporates Maslow's hierarchy of needs and the prepotency 
concept, as well as the idea of self-actualization (see Miner 20022), although other processes 
may be engaged by transformational leaders. Most leaders behave in both transactional and 
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transformational ways in different intensities and amounts; this is not an entirely either-or 
differentiation. Figure 16.1 outlines the processes involved in both types of leadership. 


Propositions from House (1977) 


In discussing the charisma components of his theory, Bass (1985b) draws heavily on House 
(1977). In fact he accepts those propositions and incorporates them into his own theory, describing 
them as "seven propositions about the more overt aspects of charismatic leadership in complex 
organizations that fit with social and organizational psychology" (Bass 1985b, 53). 


* Characteristics that differentiate leaders who have charismatic effects on subordinates 
from leaders who do not have such charismatic effects are dominance and self-confidence, 
need for influence, and a strong conviction in the moral righteousness of their beliefs. 

* The more favorable the perceptions of the potential follower toward a leader, the 
more the follower will model (a) the valences of the leader; (b) the expectations of 
the leader that effective performance will result in desired or undesired outcomes for 
the follower; (c) the emotional responses of the leader to work-related stimuli; and 
(d) the attitudes of the leader toward work and toward the organization. Here “ауог- 
able perceptions" is defined as the perceptions of the leader as attractive, nurturing, 
successful, or competent. 

* Leaders who have charismatic effects are more likely to engage in behaviors designed 
to create the impression of competence and success than leaders who do not have such 
effects. 

* Leaders who have charismatic effects are more likely to articulate ideological goals than 
leaders who do not have such effects. 

* Leaders who simultaneously communicate high expectations of, and confidence in fol- 
lowers are more likely to have followers who accept the goals of the leader and believe 
that they can contribute to goal accomplishment and are more likely to have followers 
who strive to meet specific and challenging performance standards. 

* Leaders who have charismatic effects are more likely to engage in behaviors that arouse 
motives relevant to the accomplishment of the mission than are leaders who do not have 
charismatic effects. 

* A necessary condition for a leader to have charismatic effects is that the role of followers 
be definable in ideological terms that appeal to the follower (House 1977, 194, 196-98, 
201, 203-5.) 


The Propositions Added by Bass 


Bass goes on to propose additional propositions designed to capture the more emotional aspects 
of charisma (the luster, the excitement) that he believes House (1977), with his emphasis on 
the observable and rational, fails to incorporate in the first seven: 


* The charismatic leader reduces resistance to attitude change in followers and disinhibi- 
tions of behavioral responses by arousing emotional responses toward the leader and a 
sense of excitement and adventure that may produce restricted judgments and reduced 
inhibitions. 

* The larger-than-life status of charismatic leaders make them useful targets of their 
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followers' projections and catalysts for rationalization, repression, regression, and 
disassociation. 

* Shared norms and group fantasies among followers facilitate the emergence and success 
of the charismatic leader. 

* The charismatic leader may make extensive use of successful argumentation in influencing 
others and justifying his position. The charismatic leader may display superior debating 
skills, technical expertise, and ability to appropriately muster persuasive appeals. 

* Analogous to thesis and antithesis, the very behaviors and qualities that transport sup- 
porters into extremes of love, veneration, and admiration of the charismatic personality, 
send opponents into extremes of hatred, animosity, and detestation. 

* Charismatic leaders vary greatly in their pragmatism, flexibility, and opportunism. 

* Charismatic leadership is more likely to be seen when groups, organizations, cultures, 
and societies are in a state of stress and transition (Bass 1985b, 56—59). 


Components of the Theory (Full Range of Leadership Model) 


As it has developed over time, the theory has incorporated somewhat different aspects. These 
components are based on factor analysis as reflected in the composition of the Multifactor 
Leadership Questionnaire (MLQ) (Bass and Avolio 2000). In evaluating this resort to factor 
analysis, it is important to remember that what comes out of factor analysis is a function of what 
goes in. Some initial theory, implicit or explicit, must have guided the writing and selection 
of potential items in the first place. The components (or factors) are presented in their most 
recent version (Bass and Riggio 2006) as follows (with a sample item from the МГО): 


* Idealized influence—transformational-charismatic—serve as role models for their 
followers. (The leader reassures others that obstacles will be overcome.) 

* Inspirational motivation—transformational-charismatic—motivate and inspire those 
around them by providing meaning and challenge. (The leader articulates a compelling 
vision of the future.) 

* Intellectual stimulation—transformational—expands followers’ use of their abilities by 
encouraging creativity. (The leader gets others to look at problems from many different 
angles.) 

• Individualized consideration—transformational—provides followers with support, 
mentoring, and coaching; pay special attention to needs for achievement and growth. 
(The leader spends time teaching and coaching.) 

• Contingent rewards—transactional—a constructive transaction; can be transactional when 
the reward is material or transformational when the reward is psychological. (The leader 
makes clear what one can expect to receive when performance goals are achieved.) 

• Management-by-exception (active )—a corrective transaction; arranges to actively moni- 
tor deviance from standards and to take corrective action. (The leader directs attention 
toward failure to meet standards.) 

• Management-by-exception (passive)—a corrective transaction—waits passively for 
deviances to occur and then takes corrective action. (The leader takes no action until 
complaints are received.) 

• Laissez-faire—nonleadership—necessary decisions аге not made, actions are delayed, 
responsibilities are ignored. (The leader avoids getting involved when important 
issues arise.) 
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Role of Personality 


Bass (1985b) recognizes that personality plays a role at both the follower and leader levels. 
Equalitarian, self-confident, highly educated, and high-status followers, among others, are 
likely to be resistant to charismatic leadership. Inflexible followers will not respond well to 
individualized consideration and intellectual stimulation. Those who are more predisposed 
to extrinsic motivation will be particularly receptive to transactional leadership. The point is 
that follower personality makes a difference; dependent people should be attracted to trans- 
formational leaders and should exhibit more compliance as a result. 

Leader personality also is important. Social boldness, introspection, thoughtfulness, and 
activity level (but not sociability, cooperativeness, and friendliness) should be at a high level 
among the transformationals; probably authoritarianism, assertiveness, need for achieve- 
ment, maturity, integrity, creativity, and originality as well. Transactionals should be high on 
conformity, sense of equity, and a preference for social as opposed to political approaches. 
Thus power needs should predominate in transformational leaders and affiliation needs in 
transactional. Overall, personality factors would be expected to play a more significant role 
in transformational leadership. 


Re-emphases and Extrapolations 


At an early point Bass took steps to emphasize that transformational leadership is a widespread 
phenomenon, in contrast to Weber's charisma. Consonant with this view, he also emphasized 
that such leadership can be learned, and that training to accomplish this should be instituted 
(Bass 1990). 

He also has given increased theoretical attention to the matter of stress as it relates to 
transformational and transactional leadership (Bass 1992). The position is that transforma- 
tional leadership will act to reduce feelings of burnout and symptoms of stress. It does this by 
helping followers transcend their self-interest, increase their awareness, and shift their goals 
away from personal safety to achievement and self-actualization. Charisma acts to satisfy 
frustrated identity needs and any lack of social support. Individualized consideration helps 
convert crises to developmental challenges. Intellectual stimulation promotes thoughtful 
and creative solutions to stressful problems. Thus transformational leadership adds to what 
transactional leaders can accomplish in the face of crisis. 

A particularly interesting essay deals with certain critiques that have been advanced against 
the theory (Bass and Avolio 1993). Most salient in this regard is the fact that the factor struc- 
ture underlying the MLQ is empirically supportable, that the individualized consideration 
scale of the MLQ is not a reincarnation of the consideration scale of the Leader Behavior 
Description Questionnaire (see Miner 2002a), and that transformational leadership can be 
either directive or participative. 

A book published by Bass and Avolio (1994) is not so much a source of new theory as a 
specification of how the full-range model may be applied to particular problems. Bass (1997) 
provides an overview of previous theory and research; it contains three corollaries for the 
theory which serve to emphasize important points: 


1. There is a hierarchy of correlations among the various leadership styles and 
outcomes in effectiveness, effort, and satisfaction (this runs from laissez-faire to 
transformational). 
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2. Thereis a one-way augmentation effect (transformational leadership adds explained 
variances in outcomes to that explained by transactional leadership). 

3. In whatever the country, when people think about leadership, their prototypes and 
ideas are transformational (Bass 1997, 134—35). 


Levels of Analysis and the Pseudotransformational Leader 


Two theoretical extensions appeared in the latter 1990s which move onto new ground. Let 
us take up the multiple-levels matter first. Individualized consideration is the focus of this 
treatment, and the contention is that this construct may be considered and operationalized 
at three levels: as a characteristic of the leader's behavior (individual), as representing a 
group's behavior toward individuals (group), and as a characteristic of the organization's 
culture (organizational) (Avolio and Bass 1995). The individualized consideration construct 
is the linchpin between transactional models of leadership and the transformational, in that 
to a degree it has a foot in both camps. In some organizations at least, individualized consid- 
eration emerges initially at the organizational level in top management, then diffuses down 
through the hierarchy to group leadership, and finally characterizes the work group itself 
and its members. In such cases the construct becomes part of the culture, but it needs to be 
measured in a different way at each level. Measures of the type needed to study a construct 
at multiple levels as indicated have been created (Bass 1998). 

Тће second change in the theory introduces the concept of pseudotransformational leadership to 
deal with the personalized power factor. What happened in this instance is described as follows: 


Originally, the dynamics of transformational leadership were expected to be the same 
whether beneficial or harmful to followers (Bass 1985b), although Burns (1978) believed 
that to be transforming, leaders had to be morally uplifting. I have come to agree with Burns. 
Personalized transformational leaders are pseudotransformational. They may exhibit many 
transforming displays but cater, in the long run, to their own self-interests. Self-concerned, 
self-aggrandizing, exploitative, and power-oriented, pseudotransformational leaders believe 
in distorted utilitarian and warped moral principles. This is in contrast to the truly transfor- 
mational leaders, who transcend their own self-interests (Bass 1998, 15). 


Bass goes on to describe this type, which in fact had not truly been included previously 
within the theory, as narcissistic, impetuous, and impulsively aggressive. These people bring 
about compliance, but the commitment of followers is not internalized and is of a public 
nature only. They tend to manufacture crises. They can well be charismatic, inspirational, 
intellectually stimulating and individually considerate, but this is all in the service of their 
own self-interest. 

In contrast to the immorality of the pseudotransformational, true, socialized transforma- 
tionals have followers who identify with them and their aspirations, wishing to emulate their 
leaders. Their actions are noble and moral; "they should be applauded, not chastised" (Bass 
and Steidlmeier 1999). In contrast Bass really does not like the pseudotransformationals, 
among whom Hitler appears to represent the essential prototype in his mind. 

A comprehensive, up-to-date statement of the total theory is provided in the introduction 
to Avolio and Bass 2002. To this should be added the prediction that in the future transfor- 
mational behavior will be more prevalent, and transactional leader behavior less so (Bass 
2002b); more on the future is contained in Bass and Riggio 2006. 
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TRANSFORMATIONAL TRAINING 


The availability of an array of theory-related measuring instruments has served to foster a 
great deal of research bearing on transformational theory. Bass and his colleagues have been 
at the forefront of this research, and in the early years they produced almost all of what was 
done. Interest has diffused, however, to the point where in recent years the research has been 
widely dispersed. One major focus of this research has been transformational training; this 
is the most significant application of transformational theory. 


Counseling 


One training approach noted by Bass (1998) involves individual counseling by organizational 
development practitioners or others, who feed back MLQ profile results, interpret them, and aid 
the target person in developing a set of priorities, plans, and goals. The counselor is consistently 
supportive in encouraging movement to a more active, transformational style. Limited evaluation 
data are reported, but the available evidence indicates that such a program can improve MLQ scores 
beyond any changes occurring in a control group. А book containing multiple cases has been pub- 
lished recently to aid in this type of development or in self-development (Avolio and Bass 2002). 

Counseling of this type has much in common with mentoring, and in fact there is evidence 
that the two are closely related (Scandura and Williams 2004). Combining mentoring with 
efforts to induce transformational leadership can bring about positive effects. 


The Program 


This planning and goal setting may be embedded in a formal training program. Such a pro- 
gram involves some simulations and exercises but focuses mostly on action learning to deal 
with on-the-job issues. The training emphasizes, in order of coverage, 


l. increasing awareness of the leadership paradigm. 

2. learning about alternatives that are conducive to improving oneself as well as one's 
followers. 

3. adapting, adopting, and internalizing the new ways of thinking and acting (Bass 1998, 
103). 


The fourteen modules are spread over several days of both basic and advanced training with 
an interval of three months between to practice key skills. 

Significant training effects on MLQ and outcome variables are reported from studies con- 
ducted to evaluate this type of training. The most striking change was a substantial reduction 
in management-by-exception behavior. Increases in inspirational motivation and intellectual 
stimulation were also evident, thus supporting the transformational objective. In general those 
transformational variables that were the specific focus of a participant's leadership develop- 
ment plan were the ones most likely to rise from pretest to posttest. 

A condensed one-day to one-and-a-half-day program has been utilized as well. 

The modules of the basic program are: 


1. my ideal leader and classifying leadership characteristics 
2. introduction to the full range of leadership model 
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the many roads to transformational leadership 

review MLQ feedback 

role-playing transactional and transformational leadership 
focus on individualized consideration 

peer ratings 

leadership blockages (Bass and Riggio 2006, 155). 


Cox Qv EC 


Evaluation of Training 


In addition to the evaluation research reported in Bass 1998, several other studies bear men- 
tion. These utilized variants of the standard training, but appear to be sufficiently similar to 
justify attention here. Spreitzer and Quinn (1996) report an extensive application within the 
Ford Motor Company that was successful in stimulating meaningful transformational change 
efforts on the part of slightly less than half of the participants. These change behaviors, 
though self-reported, do not appear to have been a function of social-desirability factors and 
are described as being dramatic. Yet no ties between training effects and promotion rates 
subsequently could be established. 

A second study involved a more abbreviated training effort, but did utilize a control group 
(Barling, Weber, and Kelloway 1996). The results indicated substantial improvements in 
transformational leadership, especially in intellectual stimulation, which was the major focus 
of the training. There was also evidence of an impact on financial outcomes. Common source 
bias does not appear to have operated anywhere within this study. 

A major research effort in Israel contrasted effects of transformational-leadership training 
with "eclectic" training by comparing follower reactions down through a military hierarchy 
(Dvir, Eden, Avolio, and Shamir 2002). The training produced changes in the direct followers 
(noncommissioned officers) of the focal transformationally trained leaders (officers), with 
the result that the performance of their followers (recruits) improved significantly over the 
controls. This was a highly stressful context, and one of the primary effects of training in 
transformational behaviors was to ameliorate the impact of this stress. 

Certain other studies that consistently yielded supportive results for transformational 
training are reported in Bass and Riggio (2006). These studies are of a kind that has not led 
to inclusion in formal publications; yet there is no reason to question their conclusions. In 
addition Kelloway, Barling, and Helleur (2000) report research results that "suggest that both 
training and providing feedback about supervisors’ leadership style had positive effects on 
both the leaders’ display of transformational behavior and their rated performance.” 

Overall the research appears to have been sufficient in quantity and scientific controls to 
justify a conclusion that transformational-leadership training can achieve the intended results; 
the changes appear to be based on actual increases in leader uses of transformational behaviors. 
Furthermore the number of such training efforts noted in the literature appears to be on the 
increase (see, for example, Ayman, Adams, Fisher, and Hartman 2003). 


Training in Charisma 


Other evaluations of training studies have concentrated on more limited aspects of transforma- 
tional leadership. Thus Towler (2003) studied the effects of an effort that taught articulating 
a vision; appealing to followers’ values; use of autobiography; use of metaphors, analogies, 
and stories; and self-efficacy language. Role-playing was a key element. In comparison with 
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control groups, those who experienced training did change on some of the variable measures, 
and thus there was some support for the effectiveness of the program. However, it would be 
stretching the findings to say that charismatic leaders were created. 

A second study on a course designed to improve skills in charismatically communicat- 
ing a vision, with particular emphasis on being inspirational, appears to have covered much 
the same ground as the Towler (2003) program, and with similar methods (Frese, Beimel, 
and Schoenborn 2003). The results in comparison with control conditions were encourag- 
ing, but the study failed to measure "long-term objective effects of the training on the units' 
performance and organizational commitment by the subordinates.” These studies represent 
а good beginning. 


Transformational Training: Con and Pro 


Porter and Bigley (2003) note that if a firm encourages transformational leadership on a wide- 
spread basis, as is certainly the case when transformational training is undertaken, the change 
agenda of one such leader can well conflict with that of another, placing many followers in 
positions of role conflict and consequently demotivating them, rather than achieving the desired 
peak motivational levels. The person simply does not know whose agenda to follow. 

The problem in this situation is that a construct originally proposed by Weber for applica- 
tion at the top levels of bureaucracies (where there is no room for alternative agendas) is now 
applied throughout the organization (where conflicting agendas are inevitable). This is the 
levels-of-analysis issue considered previously in this chapter, and it represents an instance in 
that regard where organizational performance can in fact be damaged. A number of critics have 
noted the vulnerability of transformational-leadership theory on this score (see Schriesheim 
2003). Unfortunately the kind of long-term research needed to deal with this issue has not 
been conducted. 

Yet Day, Zaccaro, and Halpin (2004) indicate that training can indeed move individuals 
up the leadership scale toward transformational components; they also note that in this pro- 
cess a desire for morality (Turner, Barling, Epitropaki, Butcher, and Milner 2002) tends to 
emerge. АП of this provides incentives for practitioners to move to some type of training in 
the charisma and/or transformational area. Gist and McDonald-Mann (2000) indicate that 
transformational training has been found to yield promising results, and they encourage the 
use of the approach in management-development programs while at the same time indicating 
the need for further research on the subject. 


SIGNIFICANT RESEARCH FINDINGS ON THE THEORY 


Itis important, indeed, to look at the research data regarding the theory taught in this training. 
Does the theory warrant this attention? 


Research Involving Bass's Group 


In a study conducted at Federal Express (Hater and Bass 1988), top-performing managers, 
when rated by subordinates on the MLQ and on effectiveness, clearly produced superior 
results; the augmentation or add-on hypothesis was supported, they had higher transforma- 
tional scores (except on intellectual stimulation), and even the transactional scores produced 
significant positive, though low correlations (except for management-by-exception). Yet when 
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performance ratings by the manager's superiors were used as criteria, only weak support for 
theory of any kind was obtained. 

The MLQ has on occasion presented problems. One such problem is multicollinearity 
between factors, specifically those of a transformational nature. The correlations are high and 
efforts to eliminate them have consistently failed. In particular, inspirational motivation is so 
highly correlated with charisma that the two are not statistically differentiable. The rationale 
for the inspirational factor lies not in factor analysis, but in the existence of a separate litera- 
ture. Although the internal-consistency reliabilities of the scales have generally been good, 
that has not always been the case for active management-by-exception. Finally Bass (1998) 
notes that there have been problems with the universality of the factor structure. Indeed a 
somewhat different factor structure involving five constructs has been found by Rafferty and 
Griffin (2004). 

Bass (2002a) reports as well on research dealing with aspects of intelligence. He concludes 
that "the most extensive empirical evidence of correlations with transformational leadership 
rests with the traits of emotional intelligence, less so for social intelligence, and least with 
cognitive intelligence" (113). Yet qualifications should be entered. When cognitive intelligence 
is considered, measures of this kind do not distinguish at all between transformational leaders 
and other leaders. Emotional intelligence does seem to characterize transformational leaders, 
however (Rubin, Munz, and Bommer 2005). Another study concludes that, as hypothesized, 
“leaders perceived by followers and/or peers as more transformational, produced vision state- 
ments that were rated as 'stronger' in terms of optimism and confidence content" (Berson, 
Shamir, Avolio, and Popper 2001, 67). 

We need to consider data presented by Bass's group as related to the three theoretical 
corollaries (Bass 1997): 


1. With regard to the hierarchy of relationships, the data are indeed supportive with 
median correlations of .71 for charisma, .65 for inspirational motivation, .54 for intel- 
lectual stimulation, .55 for individualized consideration and then .35 for contingent 
reward, .07 for management-by-exception, and —.41 for laissez-faire; these results 
appear striking, but they are confounded to an uncertain degree by common-method 
variance. 

2. With regard to the augmentation effect, the results are positive but not with all criteria; 
with independent criteria the correlations often decline so much that the augmenta- 
tion is at best merely a consequence of the significant transformational findings. 

3. With regard to the internationalization of the transformational construct, considerable 
data lend support, but a recent study in which U.S. and Asian university students were 
compared suggests caution; the authors conclude that "the effects of transformational 
and transactional leadership may not always generalize across Caucasian and Asian 
followers" (Jung and Avolio 1999, 217). 


A study of U.S. Army platoons under simulated combat conditions serves to confirm the 
relation of both transformational and transactional leadership to independently established 
performance levels (Bass, Avolio, Jung, and Berson 2003). Thus same source bias was not 
an issue, but at the same time correlations tended to be low, though consistently significant. 
The augmentation effect was not in evidence initially, but it did appear under specific circum- 
stances. Overall this research adds evidence of the theory's validity, while providing reason 
to believe that its effects are modest when common-source bias is removed. 
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Transformational Leadership in Professional Systems 


There are scattered findings indicating that professional and intellectual leadership may 
not operate in a manner entirely consistent with transformational theory. These uncertain- 
ties that often appear to arise when transformational leadership is studied in a professional 
context are at least partially illuminated by a number of studies undertaken in the R&D 
environment (see Elkins and Keller 2003). Transformational leadership, including intel- 
lectual stimulation, is a good predictor of outcomes from research projects. These results 
appear to be independent of any same-source bias. Another similar finding is that charisma, 
inspirational motivation, and intellectual stimulation, but not individualized consideration, 
serve to differentiate emergent, informal leaders who take the role of product champions, 
which involved technological innovations, from those who do not take this role (Howell 
and Higgins 1990). This tie between transformational leadership and innovative endeavor 
(Jung, Chow, and Wu 2003), as well as creativity (Shin and Zhou 2003) seems now to be 
well established. 


Meta-Analyses 


A major meta-analytic study evaluating transformational theory utilized a large number 
of unpublished sources as well as those we have been considering (Lowe, Kroeck, and 
Sivasubramaniam 1996). Intercorrelations among the three transformational measures 
ranged from .68 to .85 and the management-by-exception measure correlated from .05 
to .10 with these three, but contingent reward was much more highly correlated with 
the transformational measures (.63 to .70) than with management-by-exception (.21). 
Internal consistency reliability was entirely adequate for all measures except manage- 
ment-by-exception (.65). 

The major findings are given in Table 16.1. These involve effectiveness outcomes only, but 
note the large differences in validity coefficients when common-method variance is removed. 
Yet charisma and individualized consideration remain significant even so; the other scales are 
not, including intellectual stimulation. The organizational measure values for transformational 
leadership are generally in line with the validities typically obtained in studies of predictors 
of managerial performance. 

This meta-analysis has been replicated, bringing the data up to 2002 and adding in 
some 49 studies (Dumdum, Lowe, and Avolio 2002). The results for the dimensions of 
transformational leadership are essentially the same. Management-by-exception tends to 
yield more negative correlations, and laissez-faire leadership produces distinctly negative 
values. Satisfaction as a criterion behaves much like effectiveness. Although there are 
other similar meta-analyses, they are of an earlier vintage and/or are less comprehensive 
in coverage. 

A meta-analysis comparing male and female managers, however, does yield some 
interesting results (Eagly, Johannesen-Schmidt, and van Engen 2003). The findings 
indicate that women consistently score higher than men on transformational leadership 
measures. On transactional measures the results are split, but men score higher than 
women on laissez-faire leadership, indicating a tendency toward less effective perfor- 
mance. With few exceptions these results are significant, yet they are small, running at 
roughly 5 percent. 

A very recent meta-analysis adds many more studies and some additional constructs, too 
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Mean Corrected Correlations Between MLQ Scales and Effectiveness Criteria with 
(Subordinate Ratings) and Without (Organizational Measures) Common-Method Bias 


Subordinate Organizational 
Scale ratings measures Correlations differ 
Charisma 81? 35° Yes 
Individualized consideration DO" .28° Yes 
Intellectual stimulation .68° .26 Yes 
Contingent reward .56° .08 Yes 
Management-by-exception .10 —.04 Yes 


Source: Adapted from Lowe, Kroeck, and Sivasubramaniam 1996, 410. 
“Correlation is significantly different from 0. 


(Judge and Piccolo 2004). The findings (which include both subordinate ratings and organi- 
zational measures) are as follows (759): 


Transformational A4 
Transactional 
Contingent reward 39 
Active management-by-exception lS 
Passive management-by-exception —.18 
Laissez-faire —.37 


Although these data support the augmentation effect overall, a correlation of .80 was found 
between transformational and contingent-reward leadership; clearly contingent reward does 
not emerge as being as ineffective as the theory proposes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Efforts to explain how transformational leadership operates include the finding of an enhanced 
level of intrinsic work motivation in followers. Research indicates that those who are followers 
of transformational leaders experience a greater sense of meaningfulness and personal engage- 
ment in their work; they see it as more fulfilling, enjoyable, and important (Bono and Judge 
2003). Followers may experience both dependence and empowerment as a consequence of 
exposure to transformational leadership (Kark, Shamir, and Chen 2003). Dependence seems 
to result from a personal identification with the leader, and empowerment is associated with 
a social identification with a work group composed of followers subject to transformational 
leadership. In both instances the particular kind of leadership style involved appeals to prime 
aspects of the self (relational and collective, respectively). Thus followers who seek depen- 
dence and/or empowerment may well be drawn to transformational leaders. 

In any event, the fact that transformational leadership occurs appears substantial. Thus 
Antonakis and House (2002) endorse Bass’s theory in its extended form and congratulate 
him on producing a major theoretical breakthrough. They feel, however, that research on the 
theory is weighted too heavily on the behavioral side and does not give enough attention to 
personality considerations in the leader; they call for research and theory along the lines of 
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McClelland (see chapter 4). This would allow transformational theory to be applied to selec- 
tion decisions in a way that it currently is not, since followers are needed to define a leader as 
transformational. Another of Antonakis and House's (2002) suggestions is that more research 
be devoted to ascertaining that transformational leaders actually have the ability to transform 
organizations and followers. A study that appears to relate to organizational transformation, 
however, serves to test the hypothesis that charismatic leadership can influence investors to 
buy stock in a company, and thus drive its stock value up (Flynn and Staw 2004). This was 
found to be true, the implication being that transformational leaders actually can bring about 
changes in a firm's economic and social environment. 

Bryman (1996), in discussing transformational theory, notes the impressive set of research 
findings and the very substantial impact on the study of leadership. Undoubtedly the theory 
has done a great deal to revive the leadership area. Yet Bryman, and others, have bemoaned 
the limited attention to situational or contextual factors within the theory. In this regard I have 
indicated elsewhere (Miner 2002b) that transformational leadership may take entirely different 
forms in different organizational contexts. The behaviors exhibited may be very similar, but 
the motivational base may differ substantially. Most of the research has been conducted in 
hierarchic, bureaucratic organizations, consistent with the origins of the charisma concept in 
Weber's theory of bureaucracy. As noted, transformational leadership in professional contexts 
does not always operate in quite the same manner, and it may differ as well in entrepreneurial 
(task) and group contexts (in the latter respect, see Peters and Williams 2002). The research to 
establish what type of personality is behind transformational behavior outside of bureaucracies 
simply does not exist, nor does the theory advance propositions in this regard. 

In spite of numerous criticisms and his belief that further refinement of transformational 
theory is needed, Yukl (2002) concludes that overall the empirical research on the theory is 
supportive. Yukl (1999) presents an excellent critique, and in so doing emphasizes his concern 
about basing the theory on a factor analytically derived structure that can change as a func- 
tion of many considerations, including the particular item input to a given factor analysis. 
This situation means that the constructs and the relations among them can change also, and 
theoretical constructs are not supposed to change except in some predetermined manner 
specified by a theory. Thus there are definite construct-validity problems. This is particularly 
true of the transactional factors that do not appear to possess a common rationale. As a re- 
sult, under certain research conditions, contingent reward tends to drift into the domain of 
transformational leadership. 

In general, socially acceptable behaviors are emphasized, and the theory tends to minimize 
manipulative behavior; a case in point is the use of intimidation. Bass has recognized this 
problem and has introduced the concept of pseudotransformational leadership, which, however, 
carries with it additional problems. Chief among these is the fact that existing measures do 
not deal with pseudotransformational behaviors, and operationalizations of the construct do 
not exist. Thus, what has been one of the major strengths of transformational theory is lost in 
this particular instance. The kinds of behaviors that would appear to need measuring are 


manipulative behaviors that increase follower perceptions of leader expertise and dependence 
on the leader . . . misinterpreting events or inciting incidents to create the appearance of a 
crisis; exaggerating the leader's positive achievements and taking unwarranted credit for 
achievements . . . covering up mistakes and failures . . . limiting member access to informa- 
tion about operations and performance . . . limiting communication of criticism or dissent; 
[and] indoctrinating new members (Yukl 1999, 296). 
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Bass (1998) says that pseudotransformationals can be charismatic, inspirational, intellectu- 
ally stimulating, and individually considerate much like authentic transformationals, but that 
they use these behaviors in their own self-interest, not for the benefit of others. Conceptually, 
however, there is the issue of whether self-interest is sufficient to differentiate the two types. 
Overdetermination may well operate so that a transformational leader acts out of multiple 
motives, some of which are self-oriented and some of which are not. People can serve their 
own interests and still produce products that benefit the common good (as in the case of 
capitalism). My point is that hinging the pseudo-authentic differentiation on self-interest 
alone seems unlikely to work. Yet understanding the dark side of transformational leadership 
is important, and that Bass has raised this issue, even if he has not solved it, is a significant 
contribution. 

Overall the results of a recent study indicate that “the enhancement of CEO transformational 
leadership may provide a competitive advantage, and it is one of the most important sources 
of human-capital-enhancing human resource management" (Zhu, Chew, and Spangler 2005). 
This appears to be a strong testimonial for incorporating the theory in a training effort. 
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EPILOGUE ON LEADERSHIP 


The leadership field has spawned two other theories beyond those already considered that 
contribute useful practices, even though these theories overall do not qualify for the “еѕ- 
sential" label. 


1. FROM DOUGLAS MCGREGOR'S THEORY X AND THEORY 
Y TO PARTICIPATIVE MANAGEMENT (PARTICULARLY IN 


PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL) 
Practical usefulness Ж Ж Ж 
Theoretical validity * 
Importance rating Ж Ж Ж Ж 


For more information, see Orga- 
nizational Behavior: Foundations, 
Theories, and Analyses (Miner 2002), 
chapter 10, pp. 257-66. 


McGregor's theory setting forth two stereotypes of different kinds of managers appears 
in its most complete version in a 1960 book. His views reflect his advocacy of human- 
ism in the workplace. Four different kinds of innovations in practice are considered to be 
consistent with his Theory Y: (1) decentralization and delegation of a kind that would be 
expected when a flat organization structure with wide spans of control is introduced; (2) job 
enlargement; (3) participation and consultative management, particularly as embodied in the 
Scanlon Plan; and (4) performance appraisal within a highly participative management-by- 
objectives framework, in which individuals set their own objectives and evaluate themselves. 
In McGregor's view the manager should serve as a teacher, professional helper, colleague, 
and consultant to his subordinates. Of the four applications noted, the last (McGregor 1957) 
has received the greatest support from research; it does produce considerable satisfaction 
with the appraisal process (Cawley, Keeping, and Levy 1998; Roberts 2003). There has 
been some revival of interest in McGregor's philosophy-theory in recent years (Heil, Ben- 
nis, and Stephens 2000; Jacobs 2004), and in the approaches to organization development 
that he championed (he was an active consultant to firms such as Union Carbide and Bell 
Telephone of Pennsylvania). 
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2. FROM FRANK HELLER'S INFLUENCE-POWER CONTINUUM 
THEORY TO PARTICIPATIVE MANAGEMENT (PARTICULARLY 
IN RELATION TO COMPETENCE) 


Practical usefulness kkk 
Theoretical validity Жж ж 
Importance rating ж Ж 


For more information, see Orga- 
nizational Behavior: Foundations, 
Theories, and Analyses (Miner 2002), 
chapter 11, pp. 306-19. 


Influence-power continuum theory is a theory of participative management that has much in 
common with Vroom's views (see chapter 11), but has concentrated more at the top management 
level; it is noted in chapter 11. The Heller theory uses а decision-sharing continuum very similar 
to Vroom's, butthe contingency variables are only partially overlapping. The theory is less precise, 
however, in spite of a great deal of research (Heller 1971; Heller and Wilpert 1981). Of particular 
note is Heller's (1992) development of competence theory. In this theory influence and power 
sharing have positive consequences because (1) they make use of members' existing competence- 
experience and skill; (2) they help develop new competence; and (3) they liberate dormant motives. 
Attempts to use participation in the absence of relevant competence tend to produce inauthentic or 
manipulative outcomes. These ideas, in contrast to many views of participation (see chapter 11), 
receive considerable research support (Leach, Wall, and Jackson 2003; Wagner 2000). 
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PART IV 


FROM DECISION-MAKING THEORY TO 
DECISION-MAKING PRACTICE 


СНАРТЕК 17 


FROM LEE ROY BEACH'S IMAGE THEORY TO 
ORGANIZATIONAL DECISION MAKING 


Individual Theory 


Practical usefulness Ж ж Ж 
Images "m" Theoretical validity жж x x 
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Organizational decision making is a topic that has considerable practical relevance currently 
and that has continued to have relevance for some time (Brousseau, Driver, Hourihan, and 
Larsson 2006; Whyte 2000). Yet theory in this area has tended to be largely descriptive; im- 
age theory is no exception, but it is nevertheless sufficiently normative that it has been able 
to make a practical contribution. It is directly in the tradition of behavioral-decision theory 
and accordingly breaks with classical versions of decision theory, those most frequently as- 
sociated with economics. 

Image theory was developed in response to a felt need to correct earlier work on what was 
called the strategy selection model (Beach and Mitchell 1978). The result was a number of 
articles (Beach and Frederickson 1989; Beach and Mitchell 1987; Beach, Smith, Lundell and 
Mitchell 1988; Beach and Strom 1989; Mitchell, Rediker, and Beach 1986). Ultimately a book 
emerged (Beach 1990), and a parallel journal publication (Mitchell and Beach 1990). 


INDIVIDUAL THEORY 

Images 

Images represent the cognitive structures that summarize a decision maker's knowledge of 
what is to be accomplished, why, how, and the results of action. The value image (elsewhere 


called the self-image) represents the decision maker's values, standards, ideals, precepts, 
beliefs, morals, and ethics (taken together these are called principles). These principles serve 
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Figure 17.1 The Elements and Diagrams of Image Theory 


Adoption decisions: Images Progress decisions: 
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Images 3 & 4 
1. Strategic 
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Source: Adapted from Mitchell and Beach 1990, 11; Beach and Mitchell 1990, 13. 


to establish whether a decision is right or wrong. The trajectory image represents an agenda 
for the future, consisting of goals. Concrete surrogate events serve as markers to indicate 
goal achievement. The strategic image contains the plans to achieve goals, the behavioral 
tactics to implement plans, and forecasts of the future anticipated if a plan is adopted and/or 
implemented. On occasion strategic images are broken down into action images (plans and 
tactics) and projected images (forecasts). 

These images, along with other elements of the theory, are set forth in Figure 17.1. This 
figure, in somewhat varied forms, is contained in a large number of Beach's publications of 
the early period. 

Two kinds of decisions are noted. Adoption decisions are concerned with the adoption or 
rejection of candidates for inclusion in the images noted above. Progress decisions are concerned 
with whether a given plan on the strategic image is working to produce progress to the goal. 

The images may be visual, mental (pictorial), or cognitive (a combination of pictorial, 
semantic, and emotional content). These images are in fact schemata for decision making. 
They are called frames in the instance where they consist of knowledge that gives meaning 
to contexts; often this occurs in the form of stories that are domain specific. 

Value images, along with principles, serve to motivate the whole decision process. Principles 
are primarily products of culture. Trajectory images are the set of goals a person has decided 
to adopt and seek. In terms of a goal hierarchy, the value image is at the top, the trajectory 
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image is intermediate, and the strategic image is at the lowest level of the list, corresponding 
to alternative courses of action. 

The plans in the strategic image are for the purpose of achieving goals derived from the 
trajectory image. Planning is not necessarily all good, however. One can plan too much 
when forecasting is not feasible. Policies represent preformulated plans that can be activated 
when the framed context is seen to be one that has arisen previously. Forecasting involves 
the ability to devise possible futures, to establish the outcome of implementing a plan. Goals 
are a function of imperatives generated by principles, or of the need to introduce some type 
of goal to complement already-existing goals; they may also stem from perceived external 
necessity or suggestion. Goals may be packaged alone without an accompanying plan, may 
be unstated but inherent in a plan, or they may be explicitly stated with a goal and its plan 
operating together. 


Framing and Deliberation 


Framing acts to establish what a decision is about and defines the issues that may prove rel- 
evant. The context provides certain cues that the decision maker uses for purposes of framing. 
A frame is the portion of a person's knowledge base that is brought to bear on a particular 
context to endow it with meaning. As contexts evolve frames must be changed. Failure of 
action can signal the need for such a change—the old frame is no longer effective. This kind 
of reframing is one way to deal with context-frame incongruity; another way is to act upon 
the context to force it back into line with the frame. Different people, of course, may have 
quite different frames for the same context (Kuvaas and Selart 2004). 

Decision deliberation is what happens as the decision maker thinks about making the deci- 
sion and implementing it. Included are the compatibility and profitability tests, but the major 
function is to identify and clarify issues, which happens during framing. Also deliberation 
serves to generate new candidate principles, goals, and plans; to allow the decision maker 
to use the experiences considered to make forecasts; to permit confidence building and risk 
assessment; and to deliberate over how the adopted candidate might be presented to others. 


The Compatibility Test 


The function of the compatibility test is “to screen out adoption candidates that do not conform 
to the principles, or that adversely affect the goals and plans that make up the frame of the 
context within which adoption is being considered. . . . It also serves to detect the possible 
failure of ongoing plans when the forecasted results of their implementation do not include 
their goals" (Beach 1990, 71). This test involves as its major variables violations, a rejection 
threshold, and the decision rule. The latter is that if the negative weighted sum of violations 
exceeds the negative rejection threshold, the candidate decision is rejected; if not, it is ac- 
cepted. The compatibility test operates as a means to make intuitive decisions, and as such it 
may well not be part of conscious experience; generally when intuition conflicts with rational 
analysis, intuition tends to win out. 


The Profitability Test 


The profitability test involves a number of different strategies. The strategy-selection process 
is influenced by aspects of the decision problem, of the environment, and of the decision 
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maker. Depending on these factors, the person attempts to select the strategy that involves 
the least investment for a correct decision. The task is to balance perceived utilities against 
both probabilities and costs for each available strategy—thus to select a strategy that seems 
to offer the best hope of success with the least resource investment (see Chu and Squires 
2003). Most important decisions turn out to concern compatibility, involving a single alter- 
native weighted against the status quo. Thus the much more complex profitability process is 
not used very often. 


RESEARCH ON THE INDIVIDUAL THEORY 


For a lack of an appropriate method, the images themselves have gone largely unstudied, but 
the rest of the theory has been researched extensively. 


Research on the Compatibility Test (Adoption) 


Compatibility decisions are the aspect of the theory that have attracted the greatest amount 
of research historically. Adoption decisions have been studied most here. A common concern 
has been to determine whether violation decisions dominate the decision process and if so 
what kind of a threshold emerges. One such study utilized a student looking for a job as the 
standardized role and a set of pre-established jobs to be considered. The use of violations to 
reject jobs was in fact characteristic, with nonviolations playing practically no role (Beach 
and Strom in Beach 1998). After four violations the candidate tended to be rejected, reflecting 
a reasonably stable threshold. АП this is quite consistent with theory. 

A study to determine whether differential weighting of violations during screening involved 
a decision to purchase a toaster with various descriptors entered into the process on a stan- 
dardized basis (Beach, Puto, Heckler, Naylor, and Marble in Beach 1998). The data clearly 
supported the hypothesis that weighting of violations is evident. Under time constraints it 
was found that the compatibility test is retained, and no change in threshold appears either. 
The subjects simply speed up, or depending on the conditions, perform more poorly. This 
research also utilized a job search scenario (Benson and Beach in Beach 1998). The point is 
that time pressure does not result in a change in decision strategy. 

A different research thrust looked into the question of whether screening (the compatibil- 
ity test) and choice (the profitability test) do in fact use different processes and information 
sources. The problem faced by the students was to choose a room to rent for a friend from out 
of town. Screening was done first to establish a short list, and then additional information was 
provided, followed by a specific choice (van Zee, Paluchowski, and Beach in Beach 1998). 
Information used to carry out screening was not used in the subsequent choice process; only 
the additional information exerted an influence at this point. It appeared that screening and 
choice were viewed as completely different tasks with quite varied information requirements. 
A subsequent study confirmed this interpretation with a somewhat different decision task 
and also showed that, while screening for violations did not utilize probability information, 
choice decisions clearly did incorporate probability considerations (Potter and Beach in Beach 
1998). These results provide strong support for the compatibility-profitability differentiation, 
while at the same time demonstrating that the compatibility test is essentially conservative in 
nature. Other data lend further support. Asare and Knechel (1995) used auditors as subjects and 
decisions with regard to audit clients. Decision making based on violations and the existence 
of thresholds was clearly apparent. Seidl and Traub (1998) in Germany found substantial 
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support for the compatibility test using a laboratory approach with students, a decision on 
screening candidates for a position, and a revised approach to analysis. Ordóñez, Benson, 
and Beach (1999) demonstrate that introducing greater accountability only served to create 
greater stringency and to lower threshold values. 

An early study of adoption decisions was conducted using managers from three firms, 
who were interviewed regarding firm principles and decision-making processes. The degree 
of agreement on principles was found to be closely associated with firm turnover. It was also 
related to agreement in evaluations of alternative plans considered to achieve a specific goal. 
Evaluated compatibility of any one of these alternative plans was a function of the extent to 
which company principles were violated by that plan. Thus both principles and violations 
operated in the manner that image theory would anticipate (Beach, Smith, Lundell, and 
Mitchell 1988). 


Research on the Compatibility Test (Progress) 


One study indicated that when goals and forecasts were compatible, subjects were more likely 
to continue a project and to commit additional resources to it (Dunegan in Beach 1998). In 
further extensions of this program, it became apparent that when progress toward goals is 
satisfactory, subjects devote little deep thinking to the project and invest more resources almost 
automatically. Only when progress is unacceptable does real deliberation occur (Dunegan, 
Duchon, and Ashmos in Beach 1998). 

Dunegan (1993) also conducted studies on the framing of decisions that in one instance 
involved engineering-team personnel in a field setting. When the same information is framed 
both positively and negatively, the decision-making processes invoked tend to differ. Again 
positive framing produces more automatic processes, while negative framing brings more 
controlled and thorough processes into play. Thus, although compatibility remains in evidence, 
negative framing acts to reduce the fit between current and trajectory images. Accordingly 
organizations may be best served by framing information negatively in order to induce de- 
liberation; it pays to depict the glass as half empty rather than as half full. 

Schepers and Beach (in Beach 1998) followed up on Dunegan's work by studying the 
amount of overtime subjects were willing to work depending on the way a decision is framed. 
When the framing serves to produce low compatibility, motivation to improve progress to- 
ward the goal increases as, appropriately, does more overtime work. Apparently, in the case 
of progress decisions, violations and unsatisfactory progress do not necessarily mean that the 
person stops implementing the plan and looks for another plan. Rather, the incompatibility 
acts as feedback to elicit attempts to improve upon the plan and elicits harder work. 

Research conducted in two government departments utilized questionnaire data to de- 
termine compatibility between perceived supervisory behavior and the ideal image for a 
supervisor. This discrepancy measure was related to measured satisfaction with supervision. 
As compatibility decreased and violations increased, satisfaction levels decreased slowly 
up to 10 or 12 violations, and then dropped sharply. The rejection threshold appeared to 
be roughly 10 violations (Bissell and Beach in Beach 1996). This finding was replicated in 
another study of fast-food restaurant employees. In this latter research hope for improve- 
ment in the situation was also determined and proved effective in adding to satisfaction 
levels above and beyond the effects of compatibility levels alone (Richmond, Bissell, and 
Beach 1998). These studies represent the major efforts to research progress decisions out- 
side the laboratory. 
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Research on the Profitability Test 


The key studies of the profitability test indicated that the costs and benefits of alternative 
strategies are taken into account, utilizing a mechanism that is congruent with that of the 
subjective expected-utility model. Yet strategy selection and then a decision utilizing the 
strategy that appears most attractive does occur. АП this does not prove that the subjective 
expected-utility (SEU) model is actually used, but the results match up with such an approach 
(Christensen-Szalanski in Beach 1998). With regard to this situation Beach (1998, 140) has 
the following to say: 


... Neither Mitchell nor I have ever been completely comfortable with the SEU mechanism. 
On the other hand, the data seem to support the model, and we have not had a better idea 
about how to formulate the selection mechanism, so we are stuck with the SEU formulation 
until something better comes along. 


McCallister, Mitchell, and Beach (in Beach 1998) did a study in the laboratory in which 
significance, irreversibility, and accountability were varied. When all three were high, the 
strategy for choice selected was the most highly analytic available; when all three were low, 
the least analytic strategy was utilized. It appears that people do carry out the profitability test 
using a wide repertoire of approaches (but see Beach and Mitchell 2005). 


ORGANIZATIONAL DECISION MAKING 


Organizational decisions develop from overlapping images among people, become shared as 
a result of similar experiences, or are simply a function of organization-wide images. Orga- 
nizations exert influence on decisions by dividing up tasks, introducing standard practices, 
communicating objectives widely, establishing communication channels, and by extensive 
training and socialization. 


The Organizational Theory 


There are four images involved (Beach and Mitchell 1990, 6—7). The organizational self- 
image consists of the organizational decision makers' perceptions of the beliefs, values, 
morals, ethics, and norms that combine to form its principles and that serve as imperatives 
for the organization. This self-image is analogous to the organization's culture, gives rise to 
the organization as a collective, and transcends the characteristics of individual members. 
The organizational trajectory image 18 the organization's agenda for the future and may be 
articulated only in the minds of top managers or diffused more widely in the organization. 
The organizational action image consists of plans and tactics that in turn guide subunits. The 
organizational projected image refers to anticipated events and states that are forecasted if a 
plan were to be adopted or in process. 

From there the organizational theory moves to much the same ground as does the individual 
theory (see Figure 17.1). Choices are made between retaining the status quo or introducing 
change. Change is resisted by organizations because it violates images by expending energy 
that could be devoted to existing-goal attainment. Yet nonoptional changes may emerge from 
the environment and then top management o function is to provide for smooth transitions. 
Discussion and persuasion are used to influence the decision process toward consensus. If 
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this fails to produce image similarity, stalemates and postponement are likely, or perhaps vot- 
ing. Thus individuals remain individuals. “The group's decision is not the result of it acting 
as some sort of single decision making organism that has a single will" (Beach and Mitchell 
1990, 19). 


On Cultural Factors 


Decision responsibility rests within organizations. Understanding these organizations requires 
knowledge of their culture (the basic beliefs), their vision (the agenda of goals), and their 
activities (what is being done to achieve these goals and the plans that guide them). These 
three understandings provide mental images to a decision maker (the value, trajectory, and 
action images of Figure 17.1). The images in turn provide guidelines that enter into the making 
of right decisions—those that are compatible with, promote, and enhance the organization's 
culture, vision, and activities. In this context leadership is defined as the art of understanding 
an organization so well that one can help it accomplish its goals without compromising its 
identity (culture is the core of that identity). 
Culture serves in the role of principles where it 


* specifies what is of primary importance to the organization, the standards against which 
its successes and failures should be measured. 

* dictates how the organization's resources are to be used, and to what ends. 

* establishes what the organization and its members can expect from each other. 

* makes some methods of controlling behavior within the organization legitimate and 
makes others illegitimate—that is, it defines where power lies within the organization 
and how it is to be used. 

* selects the behaviors in which members should or should not engage and prescribes how 
these are to be rewarded and punished. 

* sets the tone for how members should treat each other and how they should treat non- 
members—competitively, collaboratively, honestly, distantly, or hostilely. 

* instructs members about how to deal with the external environment—aggressively, 
exploitatively, responsibly, or proactively (Beach 1993, 12). 


Changing culture requires changing activities initially and then permitting culture to adapt. 
The shift in activities may be imposed, or members may be convinced on the basis of crisis, 
or, ideally, a gradual evolution may be instituted. An Organizational Culture Inventory is 
developed and presented (see Beach 1993, 2006). 

The vision provides direction, the agenda the organization perceives itself to be pursuing; 
it is rather imprecise, and establishes the general shape of plans. It is important that it be 
characterized by thrust and scope, as well as build consensus within the organization. Culture 
and vision interact to influence decision making, which in turn leads to activities. Decision 
making is defined as “the mechanism by which the need to abandon the status quo is evalu- 
ated" and, if change is needed, "the means by which a new direction is selected." 


Decisions in Organizations 


Figure 17.2 depicts what happens within the organizational decision-making process. The 
previous terminology is applied at the end of arrows around the outside of the diagrams. 
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Figure 17.2 Organizational Framework for Understanding Decision Making 
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Goals are tactical, operational, and strategic. Tests are carried out to determine if a forecast 
fits with the vision. Testing for quality (the compatibility test) to screen candidates for adop- 


tion requires the following: 


• Only consider one candidate at a time. 
• Do not make comparisons between candidates. 
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* Only take the candidate's violations into account. 

e Do not attempt to balance nonviolations against violations, meeting some standards does 
not compensate for failing to meet other standards. 

* Weight the seriousness of each violation by the importance of the violated standard. 

* Reject the candidate if its violations are too important or too many for you to feel com- 
fortable with. 

* Assign all survivors to a choice set. 

* If, after all candidates have been screened, the choice set contains only one survivor, 
adopt it. 

* [fthe choice set ends up containing two or more survivors, choose the best of them based 
upon relative qualities of potential outcomes (Beach 1993, 102). 


Group decisions continue to be derived from the private decisions of group members. The 
decision that emerges from a group is negotiated based on these individual decisions. Nego- 
tiation strategies are yielding, compromise, contending, and problem solving. 

Elsewhere the essence of organizational decision making is set forth as follows: 


The theoretical mechanism of primary interest involves assessment of the compatibility of 
a decision option with the organization's culture—where an option is defined as a possible 
course of action in the case of a member who is making a decision, or a proposed course of 
action in the case of a decision that has been made by leaders. Image theory predicts that 
when compatibility is low, the option will be rejected. This means that when an acculturated 
member is making decisions for the organization, he or she will tend not to make decisions 
that are incompatible with its culture; when leaders make culturally incompatible decisions, 
the organization's members will tend not to endorse the decision (Weatherly and Beach in 
Beach 1998, 212). 


From this hypotheses may be derived as follows: 


1. Different groups will have different degrees of cultural fragmentation, and this can 
be measured. 

2. The more compatible a decision option is with the culture, the more likely it will be 
chosen. 

3. Members will be more likely to accept the decision of leaders if the goal or plan fits 
the culture. 

4. When a culture differs from what members think it should be, these members will 
be less committed, less satisfied, and more inclined to turnover. 


Research on the Organizational Theory 


A key research effort builds on the idea that an organization's culture provides a value image 
for its members. The central concept is that, in view of their shared understandings of a com- 
mon culture, vision, and set of plans, managers will tend to favor certain decision options and 
avoid others. The Organizational Culture Survey was used to test the hypothesis that different 
organizations are characterized by varying degrees of cultural fragmentation (Weatherly and 
Beach in Beach 1996; 1998). 

The initial study compared a financial-services organization (successful) with a utility (on 
the verge of bankruptcy) on some fifteen different cultural values. The profiles of different 
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levels within the financial services firm were remarkably similar, suggesting a unified culture. 
In the utility two different views of the culture appeared—one at the top and one at the lower 
levels. Score variances were consistently greater in the utility. 

Additional studies moved to more specific image-theory hypotheses. A group of utility 
managers was used to determine whether a decision option that is more compatible with an 
organization's culture will be chosen or endorsed more by members; this proved to be the 
case. Subjects from both companies were used to establish whether members were more likely 
to support a top-management decision when the features of this option were compatible with 
the features of their organization's culture; this proved to be the case. Utility employees were 
involved in a study designed to test the hypothesis that the greater the difference between 
member perceptions of the existing culture and how they felt that culture should be (ideal), 
the less committed they would be, the less satisfied, and the more inclined to turnover; all 
three of these expectations proved to be correct. 

These findings have much in common with those of Bissell and Beach (in Beach 1998). 
More data on the degree of fragmentation issue are presented elsewhere as well (Beach 1993), 
adding information on several government agencies (unified cultures) and on various profes- 
sional school groups (fragmented cultures). Clearly variations in fragmentation levels do occur. 
It would appear that they have consequences for organizational decision making as well. 


Normative Applications 


Image theory is descriptive in nature, aimed at achieving understanding, not at providing 
guidelines for practice. Thus Beach (1998, 131) says, "Image theory is not sufficiently well- 
developed to justify giving managers advice about how to go about their work." Yet, after this 
disclaimer, he does move a few tentative steps in the direction of application, and this happens 
rather often throughout his writings. The edited volume Decision Making in the Workplace 
(Beach 1996) contains a number of essays by Beach, his students, and others that touch upon 
various applications of image theory. Some examples follow. 

In that book, work involving Cynthia Stevens, for example, carries implications for job 
and career decision making and for management's role as a source of information on posi- 
tions. Byron Bissell's research on supervision is interpreted in terms of its implications for 
management. Thomas Lee provides what he calls an unfolding model of voluntary turnover 
in organizations and discusses possible applications. Both James Frederickson and Stephen 
Asare treat aspects of the auditing process and consider how image theory might be used 
in this context. The research involving Kristopher Weatherly discussed previously contains 
some quite specific recommendations for the management of culture, as does an essay by 
Kenneth Walsh. 

There are a number of pieces in this book that carry implications for planning processes. 
Helmut Jungermann and Eric DeBruyn are concerned with the pluses and minuses of 
forecasting and policy use in planning under varied circumstances. Christopher Puto and 
Susan Heckler focus on the consumer's decision processes in developing ideas for designing 
marketing plans and communication strategies. This same consumer emphasis is evident 
in Kim Nelson's discussion of social-responsibility dimensions, which deals with image 
theory's use in this context. We have already considered Kenneth Dunegan's research on 
framing and its implications for managerial decision making and planning (see also Carlson 
and Connerley 2003). 

Recently Beach (2006) has published a small book expanding on the role of organizational 
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cultures. Here the practical emphasis becomes overt; the book is for “students and practitio- 
ners.” The framework involved is provided by a list of responsibilities that a leader must take 
on in order to achieve successful change. These are 


to understand the organization's internal and external environment. 

to understand the organization's culture. 

to create a vision of a desirable future and obtain buy-in. 

to design a plan that moves the organization toward the envisioned future. 

to integrate the various units in implementation of the plan and to monitor progress. 
to institutionalize achieved changes and make continuous change an integral part of 
the organization's culture (Beach 2006, ix). 


Qu E (ED E 


Nowhere does Beach provide any evidence of having tested fully developed application 
programs to see if they actually work in the real world of organizations. Yet a concern with 
normative applications is clearly evident, to a rather surprising degree for an essentially 
descriptive theory. Furthermore these suggestions for practice range over a wide panorama 
of topic areas. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Image theory represents a major departure from traditional decision theory (see Connolly 
in Beach 1996). It has amassed a significant amount of research in support of several of its 
central constructs. For a quite recent theory, its accomplishments are indeed impressive, and, 
as Connolly notes, there are numerous avenues for research waiting to be opened (see also 
Connolly and Beach in Beach 1998). 

In some ways it is surprising that image theory has provoked so little research outside 
the boundaries of the universities of Washington and Arizona, where it has had its homes. 
Mention should be made of a study on decision risk conducted at Michigan State University, 
which, although somewhat tangential, does provide some support for image theory's views 
on choice (Hollenbeck, Ilgen, Phillips, and Hedlund 1994). Also the work on formulating 
the unfolding model of employee turnover mentioned previously has undergone considerable 
development. This model draws on contributions from image theory and demonstrates some 
of the more comprehensive uses to which the theory may be put; yet it remains a product of 
the University of Washington (see Mitchell and Lee 2001). 

In any event we need to consider Beach's own views regarding the future of his theory. He 
lists and describes a number of major task areas: 


1. Images—research is lacking; the greatest need is for a measurement method so that 
the research can be conducted; perhaps a cognitive psychologist will take up this 
problem and develop a solution. 

2. Compatibility and screening—the laboratory research remains somewhat stilted and 
artificial; in particular an approach that deals effectively with continuous variables 
is needed. 

3. Compatibility and progress—there has been some movement to casting the theory 
in mathematical terms, but not enough; theory development that would result in 
mathematical formalization is needed. 

4. Profitability and choice—this is the biggest flaw in image theory; the reliance on 
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subjective expected-utility theory is unacceptable; a whole new theory appears needed 
here, one that would not require the notion of different strategies or the idea of a 
repertoire of strategies. 

5. Extensions—the most important idea here, as part of the organization theory, is that 
culture provides the value image that decision makers for organizations use; thus 
individuals have their own value image and one for the organization as well, but these 
two need not be very different; all this has profound implications for leadership and 
for dealing with organizational change (Beach 1998, 263-68). 


Beach (1998, 268) ends with the thought, “The image theory description of organizational 
decisions affords the opportunity to conduct theory-driven applied research." Thus, at this 
point, normative applications of the descriptive theory are specifically envisaged. For this 
goal to be achieved, a great deal more research on and in the organizational context will be 
required, and I suspect some more fully developed theorizing as well. 

An alternative view of how image theory has emerged and developed is contained in Beach 
and Mitchell 2005. It says much the same thing, but in a different way; I recommend using 
it as a supplement to what is said here. 
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EPILOGUE ON DECISION MAKING 


Unfortunately, with its proclivity for descriptive theory, the area of decision making does not 
present any additional theories that warrant recommendation of their applications. There is, 
in fact, a great disparity between the validity and the practical usefulness of these theories 
in terms of the extent of their contributions. Thus I have no theories to add here that deal ef- 
fectively with the decision-making process. 
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Trist was influenced by a strong set of humanist values—responsible self-regulation, free- 
dom from oppression, democracy, self-determination of work activities, fair treatment, and 
workplace dignity for all (Pasmore and Khalsa 1993). Sociotechnical theory was a group 
product consistent with its authors’ commitment to democracy and participative principles. 
Trist has noted ten other contributors, many British like himself, but among these Emery, an 
Australian, stands out (Fox 1995). 


STATEMENTS OF SOCIOTECHNICAL THEORY 


Sociotechnical-systems theory dates from the description of the change from a system 
of coal mining that emphasized autonomous work groups to a more mechanized system 
extrapolated from factory procedures (Trist and Bamforth 1951). It is the thesis of Trist 
and of Bamforth, who had been a miner himself, that the introduction of the new longwall 
methods broke up the existing sociotechnical whole and created an imbalance: 


... А qualitative change will have to be effected in the general character of the method 
so that a social as well as a technological whole can come into existence. Only if this is 
achieved can the relationships of the cycle work-group be successfully integrated and a 
new social balance be created. . . . It is difficult to see how these problems can be solved 
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effectively without restoring responsible autonomy to primary groups throughout the sys- 
tem and ensuring that each of these groups has a satisfying sub-whole as its work task, and 
some scope for flexibility in work-pace. . . . It is likely that any attempts in this direction 
would require to take advantage of the recent trend of training face-workers for more than 
one role, so that interchangeability of tasks would be possible within work teams (Trist and 
Bamforth 1951, 38). 


Open Systems and the Causal Textures of Environments 


Sociotechnical theory began with the idea that there must be a best match, or joint optimiza- 
tion, between the task or technical environment and the social system. The theory at this stage 
operated at the work-group level primarily. However, before long the theory was extended 
through the introduction of open-systems concepts (Trist 1969). 

With the introduction of open-systems concepts, sociotechnical theory became concerned 
with the total organization, including top management. Its authors also began creating a 
typology of environments that organizations (or segments of organizations) might face. The 
typology focuses on the different causal textures of environments— the extent and manner 
in which the variables relevant to the constituent systems and their inter-relations are, inde- 
pendently of any particular system, causally related or interwoven with each other" (Emery 
and Trist 1973, 41). Four ideal types of environments are described in various publications 
(Emery and Trist 1965, 1973; Emery 1967; Trist 1976a, 1977). 


1. In the placid random environment, the interconnectedness of elements is at a 
minimum, and change is slow, if it occurs at all. Factors that may help or hinder 
goal achievement are randomly distributed, so that the optimal strategy is simply 
trying to do the best one can on a local basis; planning in any real sense is not 
possible. 

2. Although placid clustered environments, too, change slowly, the grouping of factors 
within them follows some logic. Organizations in such environments can develop en- 
vironmental knowledge and use that knowledge to position themselves effectively. 

3. With the advent of industrialism, environmental change accelerated and large-scale 
bureaucracies emerged to cope with this change. The disturbed reactive context is 
characterized by competitive challenge, and organizations in such environments 
must develop strategies to deal with other organizations of the same kind having 
the same goals. 

4. The predominant form since World War II increasingly has been the turbulent field. 
From a theoretical perspective only the turbulent environment is of central signifi- 
cance. Change is rampant in such fields (Emery and Trist 1965, 26). 


Postindustrial Society 


Emery and Trist contend that society is still utilizing an organizational structure appropriate 
to disturbed reactive environments in trying to cope with the more complex turbulent envi- 
ronments of the present. This cannot possibly work, because turbulent environments are too 
fast-changing, complex, interdependent, and uncertain for the essentially rigid and uncreative 
bureaucratic form. This theme is elaborated from a variety of viewpoints (Emery 1967, 1974; 
Emery and Trist 1965, 1973; Trist 1973, 1975a, 1976a, 1976b, 1977, 1985; Trist, Emery, 
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and Murray 1997). A key concept of bureaucracy is redundancy of parts, whereby the work 
is broken down to the simplest and least costly elements possible. Individuals who perform 
such work are easily trained and replaced, but reliable control systems (requiring additional 
redundancy) are needed to make the system operate effectively. Such systems are so cumber- 
some that they are unresponsive to turbulent environments. 

Organizations by their nature require redundancy to minimize error in the face of envi- 
ronmental change. However, an alternative design to redundancy of parts is redundancy of 
functions among individuals and units that have wide repertoires of activities and are self- 
regulating. “Only organizations based on the redundancy of functions have the flexibility 
and innovative potential to give the possibility of adaptation to turbulent conditions" (Trist 
1977, 273). 

In addition turbulent environments require a set of simplifying values, much like systems 
of professional ethics, to foster intraorganizational and interorganizational collaboration rather 
than competition. Organizations, accordingly, become institutionalized and act in accord with 
the needs of the larger society. Hierarchy is reduced, if not eliminated, and alternatives such as 
composite, autonomous groups, matrices, and networks are fostered (Herbst 1976). Moving 
toward this postindustrial society and thus taming a turbulent world requires intervention: 


1. Theobject of intervention is to increase the probability of the advent of one of the more 
rather than one of the less desirable of the "alternative futures" that seem to be open. 

2. The instrument of intervention is “adaptive planning"—the working out with all 
concerned of plans subject to continuous and progressive modification which are 
necessary when what has to be done cannot be decided on the basis of previous 
experience. 

3. The agency of intervention is government—but in collaboration with other key insti- 
tutional groups—for adaptive planning will require the active participation as well 
as the free consent of the governed (Emery and Trist 1973, 124). 


As a result a new set of values will replace the Protestant Ethic values of industrialism. 
"The core relevant values involved are those associated with organizational democracy" 
(Trist 19762, 18). 


AUTONOMOUS WORK GROUPS 


Much of this argument for organizational democracy must be considered social philosophy 
rather than testable scientific theory, but at the level of organizational design, sociotechnical 
theory contends that a turbulent world has already arrived and that democratic alternatives to 
hierarchy will be more effective than bureaucracy. Here hypotheses of a scientific nature are 
indeed advanced, and they indicate a very specific organizational type. 


The Theory Applied 


In this context the primary task of management is to cope with the environment across the 
boundary of the organization. To the extent that management must "coordinate internal vari- 
ances in the organization,” it will be less effective. Organization members must be given 
considerable autonomy and selective independence if the enterprise is to achieve the steady 
state it needs for effectiveness in its environment. 
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This inevitable theoretical commitment to autonomous work groups appears inconsistent with 
the contingency concepts of sociotechnical theory. The explanation given is as follows: 


It seemed that there was “The Myth of the Machine.” The organization theory opposing 
ours was not “a machine theory of organization” but a general theory of bureaucracy. . . . In 
the first and older perspective our task was to prove for each technology that organizational 
choice was possible; as each new technology emerged our task was on again. In the second 
perspective, the relevance of our approach could be established by asking a single question: 
Is management necessary to the organization? If the answer is yes, then, regardless of tech- 
nology, some degree of self-management of groups of members is possible. Sociotechnical 
theory does not thereby go out of the door. To go from what is organizationally possible to 
what is viable one must answer such critical questions as “what groups should be formed 
around what tasks"; “how semi-autonomous;” “what degree of multiskilling is necessary.” 
These questions can be answered only by some form of socio-technical analysis in each 
practical instance (Emery and Thorsrud 1976, 7). 


At best this view assigns the theory's sociotechnical aspects a role secondary to environmental 
determinism and antibureaucracy. 

Much of the theory here deals with job enrichment (see Miner 2005). But “the redesigning of 
jobs leads beyond the individual job to the organization of groups of workers and beyond into 
the revision of our notions about supervision and the organization of support services. . . . The 
implications were even wider . . . a challenge to traditional management style and philosophy" 
(Emery and Thorsrud 1976, 17). At the group level this calls for interlocking tasks, job rota- 
tion, or physical proximity where there is task interdependence or stress, or where individual 
jobs do not create a perception of contribution to product utility. Multiskilling of operators, 
according to the principle of redundancy of functions, is necessary for job rotation and a key 
concept of the theory. Information for self-control should be made immediately available to 
the operators themselves. Meetings and contacts that foster group formation should be insti- 
tutionalized. Foremen should be trained to deal with groups rather than individuals. Incentives 
should be of a group nature. The group must monitor and control individual contributions 
and assign tasks. In essence the system is one of group rather than hierarchical control, and 
effort is induced by group processes rather than superior managers. 

Though the term autonomous work group is typically used to describe this type of organiza- 
tion, the groups are in fact only semi-autonomous, since they are dependent on the company 
for resources, and the company remains responsible for compliance with legal constraints. The 
degree of autonomy will vary with the circumstances. At a minimum the group will decide 
on working methods and work allocation. Beyond this the members may control changes in 
the composition of the group, the equipment and tools used, maintenance, planning, quality 
standards and, at the highest level, the defining of work goals. Thus much of the traditional 
supervisory task is taken over by the group. What remains to supervision is not the exercise 
of power over individuals, but the coordination of the group with the resources and objectives 
of the larger organization. 

Herbst (1976) extended the theoretical treatment of nonbureaucratic structures designed to 
cope with turbulent environments. His composite autonomous group comes closest to what has 
been discussed previously. The matrix group contains members who have a primary special- 
ist function, but some overlapping competencies with other members. The lack of complete 
multiskilling introduces some structural constraints, but permits much larger group sizes. 
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Such groups may produce a variety of products and may choose their own procedures and 
even input needs. Generally members work in small subsets, with those subsets “directively 
correlated" toward specified goals. 

A network group tends to be widely dispersed. Long-term, directive correlations that are 
accepted by members focus their efforts on particular aims; correlations of this kind exist in 
the professions. Network groups typically find ways to go beyond what is already established. 
Members are maximally autonomous, but build on and extend each other's work. 

To deal with larger organizational structures, the theory posits linked, composite, autono- 
mous groups; networks of networks; and matrices of organizational units. All these nonbu- 
reaucratic structures are hypothesized to be superior to the bureaucratic hierarchy. 

However, Herbst makes the following statement: 


There are conditions, especially in the field of public administration, where bureaucratic 
organizations function well. . . . Relevant conditions for this are 


1. That the task be decomposed into independent parts. 

2. Both the nature and requirements for task performance are stable over fairly long periods 
of time. 

3. Sufficient areas of discretion and responsible autonomy with respect to task performance 
exist at all levels so that even the lowest level provides the opportunity for the performance 
of a relatively autonomous professional role. 


At the present time these conditions are decreasingly met (1976, 19). 


Such a theoretical statement appears inconsistent with the Emery and Thorsrud (1976) 
position regarding the inevitable superiority of autonomous work groups over bureaucracy. 
Also, if government is to be the key source of intervention for adaptive planning and changes 
to cope with turbulent environments, it would be hard to argue that government itself does 
not face such an environment. 

Beyond the theory's concern for intrinsic motivation as expressed in the job enrichment litera- 
ture (Ketchum and Trist 1992), concern also exists for extrinsic satisfactions. Thus sociotechnical 
system design should include steps to assure fair and adequate pay, job security, appropriate 
benefits, safety in the work environment, good health, and due process to protect rights. To this 
list Trist added that gainsharing should eventually be provided, so that employees may share 
in the added material fruits made possible by the developing partnership between workers and 
managers, and thus to prevent perceptions of inequity by workers (see Fox 1995). 


Coal Mining Studies in England 


The research generated by sociotechnical systems theory has involved, almost without ex- 
ception, either the introduction of autonomous work groups in situations where they did not 
previously exist or the study of such groups after they emerged spontaneously. Unfortunately 
many of these investigations are better classified as case studies or demonstration projects 
than as scientific research studies, since systematic measurement and controls are lacking. 
Although the original work on coal mining from which the theory derived was ethnographic 
and thus basically descriptive (Trist and Bamforth 1951), subsequent investigations in this 
same context took a more scientific form. 
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Table 18.1 


Comparisons of Results of Conventional and Composite Autonomous Group Systems 
of Coal Mining 


Conventional Composite, 
longwall system autonomous group system 

Productivity as a percent of estimated face 

potential 78 95 
Percent of shifts lagging behind established 

production cycle 69 5 
Absenteeism without reason as a percent 

of possible shifts 4.8 0.4 
Absenteeism because of sickness or other 

reasons as a percent of possible shifts 8.9 4.6 
Absenteeism because of accidents as a 

percent of possible shifts 6.8 3.2 


Source: Adapted from Trist, Higgin, Murray, and Pollack 1963, 123 and 125. 


Inone instance comparisons were made between two groups of approximately forty workers. 
One group utilized the then-conventional longwall method of mining, which was technology- 
dominated, highly specialized, and segmented. The other group—a more sociotechnically 
balanced, composite, autonomous group—used the same technology (Trist 1969; Trist, Hig- 
gin, Murray, and Pollock 1963). The composite, autonomous group was characterized by (1) 
multiskilling so that task continuity could be maintained from shift to shift; (2) self-selected 
teams that allocated tasks among themselves; (3) payment based on a bonus allocated by the 
group in equal shares; and (4) a generally high degree of group autonomy and self-regulation. 
None of these factors was present in the conventional group. Ап attempt was made to match 
the coal panels mined by the two groups so that only differences in work organization would 
be reflected in the results. Though the findings as given in Table 18.1 were not subjected to 
statistical test, the pattern for the sociotechnical system was clearly superior. 

A second study compared two groups, organized to varying degrees according to composite 
autonomous principles (Trist, Higgin, Murray, and Pollock 1963). Here the differentiation 
was less pronounced than in the previous study, but the matching of coal panels to eliminate 
differences attributable to the difficulty of the work was good. The more autonomous group 
was found to be more productive, even though the comparison group exercised a degree of 
autonomy. A factor in this result appears to be the greater creativity in dealing with work 
problems exhibited by the more autonomous group. 

In interpreting the results of this and the preceding research, it is important to recognize that 
an autonomous group approach had been characteristic in the industry prior to the introduction 
of the longwall technology. In fact the early sociotechnical systems theory hypotheses derived 
from study of these early autonomous groups. Many miners had had long experience with 
this approach and tended to revert to it in some situations, even after the longwall technology 
was introduced. Accordingly the experimental groups were more emergent than contrived and 
appear to be particularly congruent with sociotechnical concepts. The authors note, "In pits 
where there is no composite tradition resistance to the introduction of composite working is 
likely to be considerable" (Trist, Higgin, Murray, and Pollock 1963, 292-93). Given this situ- 
ation, the extent to which the early coal mining findings can be generalized is left in doubt. 
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Coal Mining Studies in the United States—Rushton Mining Co. (PA) 


More recent research dealt directly with this problem (Goodman 1979). Autonomous group 
procedures were introduced in some sections and not in others. Furthermore the procedures 
were introduced in the various sections with a time lag to further facilitate control compari- 
sons. There was no previous history of autonomous group functioning in this situation. The 
experimental procedures were introduced by a research team headed by Eric Trist and were 
generally comparable to those of the early British studies (Susman 1976; Trist, Susman, and 
Brown 1977). 

The initial reports appear to have been favorable (Mills 1976). However, comprehensive 
comparisons of experimental and control sections prior to and during the first 17 months of 
the study are mixed: Safety practices, job skills, intrinsic motivation, and communications 
improved, but productivity, accident rates, and grievance levels remained unchanged. Later, 
wage differentials in favor of the autonomous groups became a source of conflict. Eventually, 
after several years, the experimental interventions disappeared from Rushton. A major factor 
was a strike by the union, but multiple sources of resistance actually combined gradually to 
thwart the program. 


Indian Textile Mill Studies—Ahmedabad Manufacturing and 
Calico Printing Co. 


These studies compared autonomous and nonautonomous groups over a 17-year period (Rice 
1958, 1963; Miller 1975). In the two years after the research began, there was an increase 
in productivity from approximately 80 percent to 95 percent of potential, a change that is 
attributed to the sociotechnical procedures on the basis of control comparisons. At the same 
time the quality of work improved significantly, by a factor of 59 percent. Follow-up data 
indicate that the company assumed a position of considerable competitive advantage over 
other leading mills after the introduction of the autonomous groups. 

Ten years later one group formed on an autonomous basis was still functioning in that 
manner and maintaining its high performance (Miller 1975). However, other autonomous 
groups were not doing as well. Furthermore these groups appear to have backed away from 
the sociotechnical procedures over the years under the pressures of environmental change (a 
result not predicted by the theory because autonomous groups should be ideally suited to cope 
with change and uncertainty). Interpretations of the research vary widely, from “an amazing 
success story" (Katz and Kahn 1978, 709) to expressions of major concerns (Roy 1969). 


Research in Norway and Sweden 


Facilitated by positive governmental interventions, sociotechnical theory was extended first to 
Norway and then Sweden. Few of these applications were of a truly scientific nature, largely 
because the validity of the theory was assumed. 

One exception to this generalization involved a study conducted in a Swedish tobacco 
company (Agervold 1975). Comparisons of an autonomous group with a similar nonauto- 
nomous group in another factory tended to support the hypothesis of more positive attitudes 
in the sociotechnical context. Data on productivity changes indicate a 14 percent increase 
at the very least in the experimental group, but it is difficult to evaluate this because control 
figures are not given. 
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Figure 18.1 Gulowsen’s Group-Autonomy Scale 


Most Autonomous The group can influence the formulation of its qualitative goals. 
The group can influence the formulation of its quantitative goals. 
The group decides whether it wants a leader for the purpose of 
regulating boundary conditions, and if so, whom. 
The group can govern its own performance above and beyond where 
and when to work. 
The group can decide when to work. 
The group makes decisions in connection with the choice of 
production methods. 
The group determines the internal distribution of tasks. 
The group decides on its own membership. 
The group decides whether it wants a leader with respect to internal 
questions, and if so, whom. 

Less Autonomous The group determines how work operations will be performed. 


Source: Adapted from Gulowsen 1972, 376-78. 


In such studies data on the extent to which autonomous work groups were actually intro- 
duced is needed. Figure 18.1 shows a scale of items indicating the degree to which a group is 
autonomous, taken from Gulowsen (1972). Unfortunately scales such as this are rarely used 
in sociotechnical research. 


Additional Research 


Several other studies require mention. Pasmore (see Pasmore and Sherwood 1978) carried out one 
of the few studies comparing alternative approaches to organizational change in two parallel units 
of a food-processing firm. Improvements in employee attitudes were found; in terms of produc- 
tivity and costs, the autonomous procedure was clearly superior. In particular there was a sizable 
savings in labor costs due to a 19 percent reduction in personnel required to operate the unit. 

Research reported by Cummings and Srivastva (1977) produced much less positive re- 
sults. In one instance sociotechnical procedures were introduced into the estimating and die- 
engineering components of an aluminum forging plant. In this instance the overall effects of 
the autonomous procedure appear to have been a negative shift in attitudes and a decrease 
in productivity; and accordingly the experiment was soon terminated by management. A 
second study conducted in the same company yielded somewhat higher absenteeism in the 
autonomous groups, but management was more favorably impressed; overall there was little 
support for sociotechnical theory. 

More recently the studies have been able to achieve better controls. A study conducted in 
a confectionery company in England was particularly well designed (Wall, Kemp, Jackson, 
and Clegg 1986). It extended well beyond the initial period, during which positive results 
have been most likely to be obtained. There is no question that stable and lasting changes 
occurred—perceived work autonomy and intrinsic job satisfaction both shifted in a posi- 
tive direction. But job motivation, commitment, mental health, and job performance did not 
improve. Turnover increased, although external labor force factors may have been involved. 
Although productivity levels appear to have been unchanged, certain cost savings were real- 
ized because the need for managers was less and indirect labor costs decreased. All in all the 
changes were viewed as less than anticipated. 
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A comparable study conducted in a minerals-processing company in Australia provides 
further evidence (Cordery, Mueller, and Smith 1991). Once again job satisfaction appeared 
to have increased, and more broadly now to include commitment, but trust in management 
showed no differences. Both turnover and absenteeism were higher under autonomous con- 
ditions. Productivity differences could not be determined with certainty, but appear not to 
have been present. There clearly was a reduction in managerial and support personnel, with 
aresulting decline in labor costs. Contiguous units not provided an opportunity to participate 
in the sociotechnical program were clearly adversely affected by it (high turnover, work stop- 
pages, etc.). The results overall were mixed; there were clear changes, but they were both 
positive and negative in their effects. 


Demonstrations 


The projects considered here are important because they demonstrate the nature of and 
sometimes the pitfalls associated with sociotechnical systems design, and not because they 
contribute to evaluation of the underlying theory. In this respect the term experiment as ap- 
plied to these projects is often inappropriate and misleading. I will give them only somewhat 
cursory treatment in this section; some appeared successful, some not. 

The demonstration projects in Norway were quite extensive (Thorsrud, Sorensen, and 
Gustavsen 1976). Problems arose as a result of resistance from both unions and manage- 
ment, and due to wage inequities, but there were instances of cost savings as well. The one 
clear finding was a failure of diffusion from the initial sites to the companies as a whole. A 
more recent attempt to institute participative processes in Norway failed to draw upon the 
sociotechnical experience at all (Hennestad 2000). 

The results in Sweden, however, appeared to be more positive—at Saab-Scania (Katz and 
Kahn 1978) and at Volvo (Gyllenhammar 1977), with diffusion being more pronounced. A 
project at General Foods in Topeka got off to a good start (Walton 1972) but then fell on hard 
times; diffusion to the company as a whole did not occur. In this and other cases, such as Shell 
Oil, interpretations have often been criticized for being overblown and not truly presenting 
the facts (See Blackler and Brown 1980). 


Principles of Sociotechnical Design 


A number of publications present guidelines for implementing autonomous group sys- 
tems (Cummings and Srivastva 1977; Emery and Trist 1978; Herbst 1976; Ketchum 
and Trist 1992; Trist 1975b). The principles presented by Cherns (1977, 55—63) аге 
comprehensive: 


1. Comparability. The means to design must be consistent with the end to be achieved. 
If people in the organization are to share in decision making, they must share in the 
design. 

2. Minimal Critical Specification. At each stage of the design what is critical should be 
identified and only that should be specified. . . . Precision about what has to be done 
may be necessary, but rarely precision about how it is to be done. . . . If you specify 
more than you need, you foreclose options that should be kept open. 

3. Variance Control. If variances cannot be eliminated, they should be dealt with as 
near to their point of origin as possible. A variance is an unprogrammed event. . . . 
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Applying the principle of variance control would lead us to incorporate inspection 
with production, allowing people whenever possible to inspect their own work. 

4. Multifunction. Design the organization so that it can achieve its objectives in 
more than one way. Allow each unit a repertoire of performance . . . redundancy 
of functions. 

5. Boundary Location. Roles that require shared access to knowledge or experience 
should be within the same departmental boundaries. 

6. Information Flow. Information systems should be designed to provide information 
to the organizational unit that will take action on the basis of the information. . . . 
Sophisticated information systems can supply a work team with exactly the right 
kind and amount of feedback, thus enabling the team to learn to control the variances 
that occur in its spheres of responsibility. 

7. Support Congruence. The system of social support should be designed to reinforce 
the behaviors that the organization structure is designed to elicit. If an organization 
is designed on the basis of group or team operations with team responsibility, a pay- 
ment system based on individual performance would be incongruent. 

8. Design and Human Values. А prime objective of organizational design should be to 
provide a high quality of working life to its members. 

9. Transitional Organization. There is a changeover period from old to new that requires 
a transitional organization. . . . What is required is a careful rehearsal of the roles 
that have to be performed during the changeover, especially the continuing training 
role of the supervisor. 

10. Completion. Design is an iterative process. The closure of options opens new 
ones. . . . The multifunctional, multilevel, multidisciplinary team required for the 
original design is also needed for its evaluation and review. 


An application concern that has arisen out of experience with the history of actual inter- 
ventions is that the program may dissipate over time, often after a promising early period. 
This was the experience at Rushton. Or diffusion to other locations may be stifled so that the 
intervention site becomes a walled enclave. A further point involves a factor that might have 
been included in the principles, but is not. Experience appears to indicate that certain types 
of people perform better under sociotechnical conditions than do others, and in fact there 
is evidence to this effect (Neuman 1991); selection procedures may be needed. This should 
serve to ward off the high turnover that often plagues the introduction of autonomous groups. 
In any event a wide range of applications based on the existing principles are reported in the 
literature (see, in particular, Trist 1985; Trist and Dwyer 1982; Trist and Murray 1993). 


On Groups and Teams 


As applied to work groups, sociotechnical theory faces problems, primarily on grounds of 
incompleteness. Thus, Hackman (1978, 64) contends: 


1. The theory does not specify the attributes of group tasks that are required for creation 
of effective autonomous work groups. . . . Because key task attributes are not speci- 
fied, it is not possible to devise measures of those attributes for use in theory-guided 
diagnoses of work systems prior to change, in evaluations of the effects of changes 
on the work, or in tests of the conceptual adequacy of the theory itself. 
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2. Individual differences among people are not explicitly dealt with in the sociotechnical 
approach. . .. The theory does not deal with the fact that social needs vary in strength 
among people. Such differences may affect whether individuals seek to participate 
in an autonomous group. 

3. The theory does not address the internal dynamics that occur among members of 
work groups. . .. The assumption apparently is that members of autonomous work 
groups will develop on their own satisfactory ways of working together. . .. Given 
the substantial evidence about ways that groups can go "sour;" the validity of that 
assumption must be considered questionable. 


Although a variety of outcomes have been associated with autonomous groups in the re- 
search, only job satisfaction has emerged with any consistency (Van Mierlo, Rutte, Kompier, 
and Doorewaard 2005). This has to be a disappointment to sociotechnical theory's authors. 
There are certain other disappointments in the group and team research. Allen and Hecht 
(2004), writing under the title “The Romance of Teams,” note “the modest evidence regard. 
ing team effectiveness and the enthusiasm for teams" (439), and again "current beliefs in the 
effectiveness of teams are out of proportion to the evidence regarding their effectiveness" 
(454). In actual fact, although the use of teams is claimed to be widespread, the use of really 
autonomous groups in production appears to be under 5 percent (Minssen 2006). “Some 
collectives identified as teams fail to achieve the social structures and processes that many 
theorists argue are critical advantages of teamwork" (Troyer 2004, 53). 

Riketta and Van Dick (2005) present evidence from meta-analysis that “employees feel 
more identified with and committed to the workgroup than to the organization as a whole" 
(504). This appears to argue in favor of group work systems and autonomous groups. Yet, in 
following the group, they are "more likely to follow these norms even if they are in conflict 
with those of the larger organization" (505). This in turn argues for a very careful approach in 
implementing autonomous systems; this is not an easy procedure to apply. Consistent with this 
interpretation, high trust among group members turns out to be a two-edged sword (Langfred 
2004). When the autonomy of individual members of the group is low, performance tends to 
be high. But with high individual autonomy, the members of self-managing teams become 
more reluctant to monitor one another when they trust each other, and performance falls off. 
In general autonomy is a plus for teams, but more so for physical work than for knowledge 
workers (Stewart 2006). This meta-analysis finds that in addition to such personality fac- 
tors ,higher levels of cognitive ability and expertise contribute to team performance. Again 
attention to team composition and to system design appear crucial to the application of the 
autonomous group approach; without this it will not work. 


External Leadership 


Another such factor to consider is the external leadership of the group, the position held at the 
interface between the hierarchic and the group systems. Managers in this role can do a great 
deal to influence the effectiveness of an autonomous group (Morgeson 2005). In particular 
leader preparation and supportive coaching can make a positive contribution. Such people 
can have as many as eight teams reporting to them (Druskat and Wheeler 2004). Their role 
is a difficult and ambiguous one, and in many cases these individuals fail because they exert 
too much control over their supposedly autonomous groups. The groups can perform well 
and frequently their external leader is key (Druskat and Dahal 2005). Effective external lead- 
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ers move back and forth across boundaries building relationships, scouting out information, 
persuading others to support the team and the team to work together, as well as delegating or 
empowering team actions (Druskat and Wheeler 2003). It is important to staff these positions 
well and to train the employees appropriately. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As it deals with causal textures of environments, sociotechnical theory has been the subject 
of considerable criticism (see Rhenman 1973). Nickerson and Zenger (2002) have raised seri- 
ous questions regarding the type of environment-organization fit proposed by sociotechnical 
theory. There is in fact little evidence that bureaucratic organizations are inherently incapable 
of coping with turbulent environments and that sociotechnical organizations are particularly 
adept in this regard. The position that bureaucracies are inevitably too rigid and bound by 
tradition to cope with rapid change through innovation is not supported by the evidence 
(see chapter 20). Furthermore there is no logical reason why the processes and procedures 
generated by autonomous groups cannot become equally entrenched over time; in fact there 
is reason to believe that they do (Barker 1993). Nor is there any basis for concluding that 
autonomous groups are necessarily inherently creative. In line with this position is the finding 
that autonomous work groups often are vulnerable to turbulent forces and changing conditions 
in their environments, not only in the start-up phase, but also after they are established. Evi- 
dence to this effect comes from Cummings and Srivastva (1977) and Miller (1975). Though 
government is considered to be the intervention agent of choice, top management has in fact 
filled that role much more frequently and apparently with greater success. These and other 
considerations related to the role of management are not handled in a logically consistent 
manner by sociotechnical systems theory, if they are handled at all. 

The original emphasis on organizational designs that are contingent on an optimal social- 
technical fit seems inconsistent with the subsequent advocacy of autonomous work groups 
as the one best (and bureaucracy as the one worst) design. As Herbst (1976) suggests, there 
must be situations where bureaucracy is appropriate, given the technological context. Working 
up from a kind of technological determinism does not necessarily produce the same result as 
working down from a corresponding kind of environmental determinism. In short it appears 
appropriate to dismiss much of sociotechnical theory, other than the autonomous work groups, 
as logically inconsistent and contrary to the evidence. 

However, when one moves to the workgroup level, there is much that can be lauded. It is 
difficult to predict whether the outcome will be greater output, better quality, less absenteeism, 
reduced turnover, fewer accidents, or (more frequently) greater job satisfaction. АП of these 
can operate in a negative direction. But overall the introduction of autonomous work groups 
tends to be associated with improvements of some kind at some point in time. 

It is difficult to understand why a particular outcome such as increased productivity occurs 
in one study and not another, and why on some occasions nothing improves. Sociotechnical 
systems theory is of little help in explaining these variations. Furthermore, what actually 
causes the changes when they do occur is not known. It is tempting to assert that change is 
caused by industrial democracy per se, but the sociotechnical approach calls for making so 
many changes at once that it is almost impossible to judge the value of the individual vari- 
ables, including those of industrial democracy. Increased pay, self-selection of work situation, 
multiskilling with its resultant job enrichment, and decreased contact with authority almost 
invariably occur in autonomous work-group studies. The compounding of experimental 
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variables makes interpretation very hazardous. Hackman's (1978) point about individual 
differences appears to be particularly well taken. Apparently autonomous work groups are 
not for all. Many may view the forced social interaction with distaste and rebel against the 
tyranny of group decision. 

Тће basic question insofar as application is concerned is whether autonomous groups should 
be introduced. That the theory itself has run into difficulties is of little managerial significance. 
The theory has spawned an approach that may well be justified in its own right. If anything, 
the techniques of sociotechnical application appear to have outdistanced the theory. 

It seems apparent that sociotechnical approaches are more likely to work in certain contexts 
than others. Small-town environments, small work forces, new locations (start-up situations, 
greenfield sites), geographic separation from the rest of the company, and extensive planning 
horizons seem to help, although they do not guarantee diffusion to other locations. The absence 
of a union, or at least of a militant union, represents a favorable situation as well. Convert- 
ing an existing workforce to sociotechnical approaches and dealing with more authoritarian 
cultures can introduce problems (Fairhurst, Green, and Courtright 1995). Organizational and 
national cultures that are favorable to job autonomy and participative process provide fertile 
ground for sociotechnical approaches. Evidence indicates that the Nordic countries, such 
as Norway and Sweden, as opposed to the United States, Canada, and Australia, provide a 
favorable climate for interventions of this type (Dobbin and Boychuk 1999). 

Sociotechnical interventions certainly can produce resistance, either in the short run or 
over long periods, and this resistance can escalate. The approach is best recommended where 
there is a reasonable chance of success and where the company faces a basic problem that 
sociotechnical concepts can reasonably be calculated to solve. 

The sociotechnical approach appears to reduce manpower needs. Because of multiskill- 
ing, more flexible work organization, and the assumption of managerial tasks by the work 
group, fewer people are needed. Thus, even though each person is typically paid more, total 
costs tend to be reduced. This is a major managerial advantage, but for unions it means 
fewer potential dues-paying members and for the society as a whole it may mean increased 
unemployment. 

I end with a generally favorable vote for the sociotechnical approach, given the right cir- 
cumstances and the right people, though it is not necessarily a favorable vote for sociotechnical 
theory and the reasons it espouses for introducing autonomous work groups. Also this is a 
very difficult application to implement effectively; it should be introduced only after careful 
consideration, and then with considerable attention to detail. 

The sociotechnical approach and organizational development have tended to merge in 
recent years so that autonomous work groups are now often introduced as organizational- 
development interventions. In fact this kind of merging has become so prevalent that it is 
very difficult to determine what approach in practice is an application of what theory. One 
thing is certain—teams in some form under some name have been widely adopted (Varma, 
Beatty, Schneier, and Ulrich 1999), and they travel under a great many different names; ex- 
amples are autonomous work groups and sociotechnical systems, but also self-managing work 
teams, self-organizing teams, empowered groups, self-regulating work groups, self-directed 
teams, high-performance work systems, and bossless teams. A designation involving the term 
empowerment seems to be gaining considerable currency with a wide variety of meanings 
attached to the term (Wall, Wood, and Leach 2004). 

The expansion of these approaches appears to reflect competitive pressures and the need to 
reduce costs much more than the compelling logic of theoretical statements, but nevertheless 
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there are theoretical factors at work. In fact sociotechnical-systems theory is often credited 
with providing the underpinnings for the current burst of activity on the team front (see, for 
example, Moorhead, Neck, and West 1998). Yet roots of the current developments extend 
back into social- learning theory and organizational-behavior modification (see Miner 2005), 
and in many other directions. Empowerment in some form seems to have taken over and 
consolidated applications derived from a wide range of theoretical perspectives, often leaving 
the theoretical underpinnings behind. This emphasis on empowerment is clearly evident in 
recent research (Labianca, Gray, and Brass 2000; Leach, Wall, and Jackson 2003) and in the 
conceptual literature (Kirkman and Rosen 2000; Prasad and Eylon 2001). 
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The first formal statement of contingency theory defined an organization as follows: 


A system of interrelated behaviors of people who are performing a task that has been dif- 
ferentiated into several distinct subsystems, each subsystem performing a portion of the 
task, and the efforts of each being integrated to achieve effective performance of the system 
(Lawrence and Lorsch 1967a, 3). 


The task was to account for a whole input-transformation-output cycle, and the early 
formulations were focused on research, production, and sales subsystems. Unique to the 
definition, however, is the inclusion of differentiation and integration, defined somewhat 
differently in various sources (Lawrence and Lorsch 1967a, 1967b; Dalton, Lawrence, and 
Lorsch 1970), but ultimately as 


Differentiation—the difference in cognitive and emotions orientation among managers 


in different functional departments, and the differences in formal structure among these 
departments. 
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Integration—the quality of the state of collaboration that exists among departments that 
are required to achieve unity of effort by the demands of the environment. 


STATEMENTS OF CONTINGENCY THEORY 


Differentiation of subsystems was viewed in terms of four factors. In addition to the frequently 
cited formalization of structure, these were orientation of members toward others, time ori- 
entation of members, and goal orientation of the subsystem members. The three orientation 
factors are behavioral attributes. 


Hypotheses 
Hypotheses stating the relationship of these factors to the environment are as follows: 


1. The greater the certainty of the relevant subenvironment, the more formalized the 
structure of the subsystem. 

2. Subsystems dealing with environments of moderate certainty will have members 
with more social interpersonal orientations, whereas subsystems coping with either 
very certain environments or very uncertain environments will have members with 
more task-oriented interpersonal orientations. 

3. The time orientations of subsystem members will vary directly with the modal time 
required to get definitive feedback from the relevant subenvironment. 

4. The members of a subsystem will develop a primary concern with the goals of coping 
with their particular subenvironment. 

5. Within any organizational system, given a similar degree of requisite integration, 
the greater the degree of differentiation in subsystem attributes between pairs of 
subsystems, the less effective will be the integration achieved between them. 

6. Overall performance in coping with the external environment will be related to the 
existence of a degree of differentiation among subsystems consistent with the require- 
ments of their relevant subenvironments and a degree of integration consistent with 
requirements of the total environment. 

7. When the environment requires both a high degree of system differentiation and a 
high degree of integration, integrative devices will tend to emerge (Lawrence and 
Lorsch 1967a, 6-12). 


In these formulations no distinction was made between the actual environment and the 
environment as perceived by management. Differentiation among functional specialists typi- 
cally creates a potential for conflict. Integration is the means by which conflicts are resolved. 
At the very simplest level, integration is achieved through adjudication within the manage- 
ment hierarchy. However, sizable demands created by the environment, which are typically 
mediated through the degree of differentiation, require the use of more extensive integration 
devices at lower levels. Among these integrative positions are product manager, program 
coordinator, project leader, planning director, and systems designer, all of which cut across 
and link major subsystems (Lawrence and Lorsch 1967c). 

The environment includes not only forces external to the organization, but also “the physical 
machinery, the nonhuman aspect of production” (Lawrence and Lorsch 1967b, 27). The authors 
maintain that uncertainty may reside in equipment performance, as well as factors outside the 
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firm's boundaries. Uncertainty is a product of unclear information, uncertain causal relationships, 
and long feedback spans from the environment. Accordingly uncertainty would be greater for 
the research components of an organization than for the production subsystem. Highly uncertain 
environments require high degrees of differentiation and integration for effective performance 
(a state of unstable equilibrium). More certain environments typically require neither. 

Integration is most appropriately achieved through confrontation or negotiated problem 
solving, rather than through the smoothing over of differences or the forcing of resolutions 
through the use of power or authority. Thus in uncertain environments, where the demand 
for integration is high, effective organizations will use confrontation. In addition influence 
should be based on competence and expertise, and insofar as special integrator positions have 
emerged, incumbents in those positions should maintain a balanced orientation toward the 
separate subsystems and convey a feeling that conflict resolution will be rewarded. 


The Lorsch and Allen Extensions 


Although the original theory dealt with differentiation among departmental subsystems 
organized on a functional basis, Lorsch and Allen (1973) subsequently extended it to cover 
corporate-divisional and interdivisional relationships in firms organized into multiple product 
divisions. This extension provided hypotheses for the authors' own research. After carrying 
out this research, they formulated a set of hypotheses based on their findings and on the earlier 
hypotheses of Lawrence and Lorsch. 

In all, Lorsch and Allen stated thirty-nine hypotheses. Many of these represent extensions 
of the earlier concepts to the more complex relationships of product-division organization. 
Thus the environment for a division comes to include the corporate headquarters, and the 
complexity of the interdependence between headquarters and the division becomes a con- 
sideration in integration. 

Lorsch and Allen add some new concepts to the theory: 


Within a firm the greater the differentiation between any division and the corporate head- 
quarters and the greater the economic risk posed by that division, the greater the difficulties 
of achieving integration between these two units (Lorsch and Allen 1973, 179). 


The concept of integrative effort is introduced in the following hypothesis: 


Either an excess or a deficit of integrative effort relative to the degree of interdependence 
and of differentiation required at the corporate-divisional interface will tend to lead to less 
effective relationships among these units (Lorsch and Allen 1973, 182). 


Certain of the hypotheses are stated so generally that it would be difficult to test them. 

The Lorsch and Allen (1973) volume, as in more recent writings (Lorsch 1976), gives some- 
what less emphasis to environmental uncertainty as a contingency variable, while extending 
the contingency concept to other aspects of the environment; in particular the homogeneity 
versus heterogeneity or diversity aspect of the environment. Heterogeneity may be correlated 
with uncertainty, but it is not the same thing. 


The Lorsch and Morse Extensions 


The work of Lorsch and Morse (1974) extends the theory to individual members of orga- 
nizations. Previously people's predispositions were considered only as one among several 
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Table 19.1 


Examples of High Environment-Organization-Individual Fit in Production 
and Research and Development Units 


Manufacturing plant 


Research laboratory 


Nature of environment 


Organizational struc- 
tures and processes 


Individual 
characteristics 


Performance outcome 


Certain 


Short-time orientation 

Strong technoeconomic goals 
High formality of structure 
Influence concentrated at the 
top—directive 

High coordination 

Confrontation to resolve conflicts 


Low cognitive complexity 

Low tolerance for ambiguity 
Dependency in authority 
relationships 

Preference for group interaction 
High feeling of competence 


Effective 


Uncertain 


Long-time orientation 

Strong scientific goals 

Low formality of structure 
Influence diffused through many 
levels—participative 

Low coordination 

Confrontation to resolve conflicts 


High cognitive complexity 
High tolerance for ambiguity 
Independence in authority 
relationships 

Preference for working alone 
High feeling of competence 


Effective 


Source: Adapted from Lorsch and Morse 1974, 52, 112. 


environmental factors. Now the domain of the theory is extended to include micro-organiza- 
tional behavior. Lorsch and Morse view organizational and unit effectiveness as dependent 
on a total fit between environment, organization, and the individual. 

To this framework, Lorsch and Morse add as organizational factors the amount of control or 
influence members are expected to have over their own and others' activities and the degree to 
which members are expected to coordinate their activities. Table 19.1 gives the essence of the 
resulting theory. Manufacturing plants operating in environments with high certainty should 
exhibit the pattern shown on the left in the table. To the extent they depart from that pattern, 
they should be less effective. Similarly the pattern on the right fits uncertain environments 
of the kind research units often face. If the organization and its members do not operate as 
indicated, effectiveness should be low. 

When organizational subsystems are structured and staffed in a manner appropriate to 
their environments, differentiation will result, given that the environments differ insofar as 
the hypothesized contingency variables are concerned. Thus, if the manufacturing plant and 
the research laboratory of Table 19.1 were in the same company, the differentiation would be 
appropriate because the company environment contains uncertainty as well as diversity (cer- 
tainty and uncertainty) (Lorsch 1977). On the other hand, in a highly uncertain environment, 
the uncertainty might be diffused through all subsystems (at least in this sense, diversity would 
be minimal). Under these circumstances all subsystems would tend to approximate the right 
side of Table 19.1 and differentiation would be low. Yet the theory argues for differentiation in 
the face of uncertainty. There appears to be a logical problem here. Under conditions of high 
uncertainty in all subsystems of the organization, should one differentiate the subsystems in 
terms other than goals, and if so, how? 

In any event, Lawrence (1975) has subsequently endorsed the Lorsch and Morse exten- 
sions and formulated that theory in terms of competence motivation. The level of competence 
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motivation is said to be a function of the fit or lack of fit between the certainty of the task, 
the personal characteristics of employees, and the organizational structure. In connection 
with this formulation, Lawrence postulates that the level of uncertainty faced has escalated 
sharply over the past fifty years, but that the human capacity to cope with uncertainty has 
expanded as well. 


The Lawrence and Dyer Extensions 


In their book titled Renewing American Industry, Lawrence and Dyer (1983) present a new 
theory that nevertheless incorporates the differentiation and integration concepts. Key ideas 
related to the original theory are the following: 


* The difficulty organizations experience in coping with their resource domain and with 
their information domain depends on the degree of uncertainty in these areas. 

* The number of variations in an organization's immediate environment which directly influ- 
ence its choice of which goods and services to supply is called its information complexity. 

* The degree of difficulty an organization experiences in securing the resources it needs 
to survive and grow is called its resource scarcity. 

* An organization is defined as being in a state of readaptation when its performance is 
simultaneously efficient and innovative. 

* As information complexity increases, organizations must, within the limits of their 
resources, employ new kinds of specialists if they are to learn and innovate in regard to 
the new, incoming information. This is the process of organizational differentiation. 

* As resource scarcity increases, organizations must increase the number of mechanisms 
available for coordinating their activities if they are to be efficient—up to the point, that is, 
that the scarcity of resources itself acts as a constraint. This is the process of organizational 
integration. 

* Within a given firm, readaptation will be most likely when both organizational differ- 
entiation and organizational integration are high. 


The book contains numerous concepts in addition to these, many of which extend into 
the domain of management strategy. Since the Lawrence and Dyer (1983) theory has not 
been subjected to scientific test, either by its authors or by others, and since the practical 
applications of contingency theory arose out of the earlier theorizing, I will not pursue this 
new theory further here. 


The Intermingling of Theory Development and Testing 


The unfolding of contingency theory has in each instance coincided with a major research 
study conducted by the theorists. The usual pattern has been to undertake an exploratory study 
on a very limited sample, firm up the hypotheses on the basis of that work, and then extend 
the research to a larger sample as a full test of the theory. To the extent that the hypotheses 
tested in the final study are influenced by the pilot study findings and the organizations in- 
volved in the pilot study also are used in the final study, there is potential contamination in 
this strategy. This appears to have been the case in the Harvard studies, and so they cannot 
be considered full tests of the theory. Clearly this research strategy was utilized to increase 
the size of the samples studied, which in no case exceeded ten companies in any event, and 
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usually considerably less. The various pilot studies are reported in Lorsch 1965, Lorsch and 
Lawrence 1965, Lorsch 1968, Morse and Lorsch 1970, and Lorsch and Lawrence 1970; the 
expanded samples in Lawrence and Lorsch 1967a and 1967b, Lorsch and Allen 1973, Morse 
and Young 1973, and Lorsch and Morse 1974. 

Results indicate that differentiation usually does not operate as hypothesized, while integration 
appears to match theoretical expectations rather well. Integrative effort fails completely as a theo- 
retical variable. Neither uncertainty nor environmental diversity work well as contingency factors. 
Although the manufacturing and research functions do vary consistently in their environmental 
uncertainty, individual characteristics as specified in Table 19.1 do not relate to effectiveness as 
specified; major differences between the two functional areas are in evidence, however. 

In the Lorsch and Morse (1974) research, although the authors emphasize the role of the 
fit between environment and organization, the findings may be explained without recourse to 
the environmental level and thus to the dimension of certainty-uncertainty: 


1. The effective research units appear to have relied strongly on professional norms to induce 
and control individual efforts toward goal achievement. The less effective research units 
appear to have confounded the already-existing professional system of norms by adding 
in a sizable amount of hierarchic pressures as well. That this should create role conflict 
and lower performance levels is entirely consistent with research findings. 

2. Theeffective manufacturing plants clearly place strong reliance on hierarchic author- 
ity to induce goal contributions. . . . The low-performing manufacturing plants аге 
often characterized by a basically laissez-faire approach, where strong inducements 
of any kind are lacking. Extrapolation from research on leadership would indicate 
that just such performance problems should occur in a laissez-faire context. 

3. On occasion low performance in the manufacturing context was associated with a 
confounding of a hierarchic authority system with an inducement system that made 
use of group norms and pressures (participative decision making of a kind) to induce 
contributions. Again the potential for role conflict was sizable, and the likelihood that 
this contributed to the performance deficiencies considerable (Miner 1979, 290—91). 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PRACTICE 


In spite of these imperfections of the theory itself, contingency theory has been closely tied to ap- 
plications from the beginning. The original studies were part of organizational-change programs 
that were first described in a paper written in 1965, though not published until later (Lorsch 
and Lawrence 1969). The theory rapidly became associated with the organization-development 
movement (Lawrence and Lorsch 1969). In general Lorsch remained involved in the develop- 
ment of such applications (Lorsch 1977). Lawrence increasingly focused on the development 
of matrix-organization structures which, though they are not a derivative of contingency theory, 
fit well with the differentiation and integration concepts (Davis and Lawrence 1977). 


The Contingency Approach to Organization Development 
The approach taken in the initial change programs was as follows: 


Our general approach, then, has been to spend considerable time and effort through the use 
of questionnaires, and a systematic interviewing program in gathering data to be analyzed 
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in terms of a conceptual framework developed in our research efforts [contingency theory]. 
Having collected and analyzed these data we have then educated management to our con- 
ceptual scheme and have fed the data back to them, working through with them the mean- 
ings and the limitations of the data. The managers themselves have worked out whatever 
structural changes seemed required and have collaborated with us in the formulation of 
specific development programs to alleviate specific reorganizational problems (Lorsch and 
Lawrence 1969, 471). 


One type of specific development program frequently mentioned is a training effort in 
which members of differentiated departments are brought together for the purpose of gaining 
a better understanding of each other's roles. The objective is to confront sources of conflict 
and attempt to resolve them through mutual understanding (Lawrence and Lorsch 1967b; 
Lorsch and Lawrence 1969). In general these descriptions deal with the high differentiation 
and integration situation associated with high uncertainty. Though it is recognized that an 
environmental fit may require little differentiation or integration and that a change toward 
such a situation may also be facilitated through training, little attention is given to this type 
of contingency. It clearly is not what the authors are interested in. 


Dealing with Interfaces in Organization Development 


For purposes of organization development, there are three important interfaces—organiza- 
tion-environment, group-group, and individual-organization (Lawrence and Lorsch 1969). 
First, sources of uncertainty in the environment and the needs of organization members are 
diagnosed and a picture of what the organization should be is drawn up. Then data are ob- 
tained on existing differentiation levels, integration methods, conflict resolution processes, 
and sources of dissatisfaction. By comparing what is with what should be, one can obtain a 
blueprint for change that is tailored to the specific organization. 

In initiating change at the organization-environment interface, many different approaches 
may be employed, ranging from training, to internal realignments of departments, to major 
structural reorganizations. At this interface the major goal is the appropriate type and degree 
of differentiation. As a result a major structural intervention may be introduced at an early 
stage of the organization-development program. 

However, once appropriate differentiation is achieved, there arises a need to effect inte- 
gration and collaboration among the diverse elements. The basic sequence of activities is 
diagnosis, design, action planning, implementation, and evaluation. Diagnostic data are fed 
back to organization members in a differentiation laboratory designed to provide understand- 
ing of the varying outlooks of different units. It is focused on the group-group interface and 
constitutes both action planning and implementation. 


More Recent Organization-Development Practice 


With greater experience in undertaking organization-development applications Lorsch (1977) 
seems less inclined to rely on precise measurement instruments and more favorably disposed 
toward diagnosis based on clinical insights derived from top-level interviews. He also em- 
phasizes that organizational-design changes must be congruent with the preferences of top 
management to be effectively implemented. Finally changes must be consistent with each 
other so that they all move toward the same objective. 
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In recent years neither Lawrence nor Lorsch have been contributors to the organization- 
development literature. The approaches they proposed are certainly part of many practitioners' 
armamentaria, but activities such as redesigning organization structures are not currently at 
the forefront of organization-development practice. Furthermore, knowledge of contingency 
theory of organizations among managers overall does not appear to be at a high level at the 
present time (Priem and Rosenstein 2000). There appears to have been some falloff as a source 
of undergirding for practice in the more recent period; in fact systemwide theories in general 
have exhibited limited attractiveness. Yet there are signs of a reemergence of interest in the 
type of program Lawrence and Lorsch advocate (Greiner and Cummings 2004); organization- 
development efforts tend to be cyclical in their focus. 


Introducing Matrix Organization 


In a sense contingency theory of organization has adopted matrix organization; certainly it 
did not create it. The matrix structure was noted in the early theoretical publications as con- 
gruent with the needs created by a highly uncertain environment, but later Lawrence focused 
major attention on the matrix form (Davis and Lawrence 1977, 1978; Lawrence, Kolodny, 
and Davis 1977). In these writings matrix is defined as “any organization that employs a mul- 
tiple command system that includes not only a multiple command structure but also related 
support mechanisms and an associated organizational culture and behavior patterns" (Davis 
and Lawrence 1977, 3). 

The value of the matrix form is inherent in its potential for greater flexibility in respond- 
ing to environmental pressures. Since environments vary in the pressures they produce, 
there are conditions under which matrix organization may not be needed or may even be 
dysfunctional. Accordingly one would not expect to find this type of structure emerging in 
all organizations. 

There are three conditions (all of which must be present) under which the matrix is the 
preferred mode. First, two or more critical sectors such as functions, products, services, mar- 
kets, or geographic areas must be highly salient for goal accomplishment at the same time. 
Second, the need to perform uncertain, complex, and interdependent tasks must exist so that 
a sizable information-processing capacity is required. Third, there must be a need to realize 
economies of scale by utilizing scarce human resources effectively. 

Though these conditions are not specified in terms of contingency theory, they clearly 
assume a complex, uncertain, and perhaps highly competitive environment. The theory 
would posit a need for differentiation to process various types of information and for 
integration to coordinate the differentiation. The matrix organization contains both. Such 
an organization is specified, as one would expect from contingency theory, in terms of 
not only its structure, but also its systems, culture, and behaviors—just as differentia- 
tion is. 

The matrix emerges from the classical pyramidal form in which all members have one 
boss. In the next phase a temporary overlay is added to the functional structure in the form 
of project management. Typically these projects do not contain their own resources and draw 
on a variety of outside sources for this purpose. The key aspects of organization are a project 
manager, decentralized resource support, and centralized planning and control. Clearly the 
project aspect is not yet the coequal of the functional. 

In phase three the overlay becomes permanent, with a product or brand manager whose task 
is to maintain product viability in the marketplace and stable membership. Yet the overlay is 
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still complementary to functional organization. Finally, in the mature matrix, a dual-authority 
relationship emerges in which the power is balanced. There are two bosses representing two 
bases of organization. Typically these are function and product, but other bases may be used, 
even to the point of extending the matrix beyond two dimensions. The key roles are top lead- 
ership, which actually is outside the matrix, matrix managers who share subordinates with 
other matrix managers, and subordinate managers, who have two bosses. 

Matrix forms involve increased interdependencies and thus increased communication 
and opportunity for conflict. As in contingency theory, confrontation is proposed as the best 
method of dealing with this conflict. The matrix structure requires collaboration to function, 
and the key ingredient for collaboration is said to be trust. 

АП of this means that new patterns of behavior must be learned if people are to function 
effectively in the new structure. This is facilitated through a team-building process that may 
utilize a staff professional or process consultant in the role of catalyst. Team-building meetings 
are held that appear to have much in common with the differentiation laboratories used in 
organization development. These are aimed at identifying expectations and dealing with such 
matters as objectives, frequency of meetings, leadership, roles and responsibilities, decision 
modes, communication and conflict resolution patterns, and interpersonal problems. 

In addition to such group procedures, there is a need for individual development to provide 
knowledge and skills relevant to the matrix form. A training program for matrix managers 
involving skill training, experiential learning, and team-building is recommended. 


Potential Problems with Matrix 


Many things can go wrong in organizations moving to the matrix structure (Davis and Law- 
rence 1978). A state of confusion may develop where no clear lines of authority are recognized 
(anarchy). An excessive amount of conflict related to a state of free-floating power (power 
struggles) may emerge. Matrix management may become equated with group decision mak- 
ing to an inappropriate degree (severe “groupitis”). Under conditions of business decline, 
the matrix may be blamed for what is in fact poor management and be eliminated (collapse 
during economic crunch). Failure to realize possible economies of scale may occur, with the 
result that costs become excessive (excessive overhead). The matrix structure may gravitate 
from the higher levels of the organization downward, so that it exists only at the group and 
division levels (sinking to lower levels). Matrices within matrices within matrices often 
develop out of power fights rather than the logic of design (uncontrolled layering). Internal 
preoccupations may become so compelling that contact with the realities of the market is 
lost (navel gazing). There may be so much democracy that action is not taken when needed 
(decision strangulation). 

These problems can be overcome if the organization is aware of them, but to some extent 
they are inherent in the form itself. To these must be added the very real possibility of major 
role conflicts. Yet Donaldson (2000) recommends the matrix structure under appropriate 
circumstances. 


Research Evidence on Matrix 
With the exception of their own work in several medical centers, the authors cite little research 


dealing with the matrix form. Even the authors' medical-center research does not actually test the 
matrix form (Charns, Lawrence, and Weisbord 1977; Weisbord, Lawrence, and Charns 1978). 
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Interviews and questionnaires explicitly based on contingency theory were administered 
in nine medical centers. Differentiation and integration were found to be inadequate to en- 
vironmental demands. Differences associated with technical specialties (departments) and 
functions (M.D. education, Ph.D. education, internship and residency training, research, and 
patient care) were in evidence, but there was considerable blurring in perceptions of them. 
Confrontation was not widely used to resolve conflicts. 

The three conditions for the use of matrix organization appeared to be present. Greater dif- 
ferentiation and integration were needed, and the matrix form seemed to be an ideal method 
of accomplishing this. However, the research did not relate differentiation and integration 
measures to the effectiveness of the centers. Nor is there a report on the consequences of 
introducing a matrix structure. 

Although extensively used in organizations, matrix structures have not been extensively 
tested; the problem is not unique to those who approach the matter from a contingency theory 
perspective. What research has been done suggests that the contingency theorists were wrong 
in positing a developmental sequence as the matrix evolves. Rather the form appears to be 
structurally stable once introduced (Burns and Wholey 1993). However, consistent with the 
contingency view, the matrix structure does appear to be introduced to meet problems of 
increased diversity. 

The problems inherent in the matrix form take on added concerns because the result ap- 
pears to be that contingency theory is pitted against the Katz and Kahn (see Miner 2006) 
theory of the social psychology of organizations, and its subcomponent dealing with role 
processes. It would appear that matrix organization can yield considerable role conflict and 
ambiguity, as might be expected, and that negative consequences such as increased anxiety 
levels can be anticipated. Whether other advantages such as increased flexibility outweigh 
these negative considerations and whether the role conflict can be neutralized under certain 
circumstances is not known. Matrix structures clearly can produce a substantial amount of 
political activity with a variety of negative effects (Witt, Hilton, and Hochwarter 2001). This 
escalation of organizational politics, in addition to the role conflict, needs to be considered 
in introducing matrices. 

Finally, there is reason to believe that practitioners tend to give more attention to the differ- 
entiation construct than to integration—just the opposite of what the research would support. 
This cognitive bias, which has been labeled “coordination neglect" (Heath and Staudenmayer 
2000), may interfere with any application of contingency theory, including the matrix. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Contingency theory has had major problems with the measurement of its variables, 
particularly environmental uncertainty. Construct validity has proved elusive and reli- 
abilities have been found to be low. Generally the research has been only minimally 
supportive, consistent with the early findings emanating from Harvard. Even though both 
the conceptualization and measurement of environmental uncertainty have seen sizable 
improvements, as reflected, for instance, in the development of a perceived environmental 
uncertainty scale for the natural environment (Lewis and Harvey 2001), this has done 
little to improve the situation insofar as contingency theory is concerned. We still have 
what appears to be a poor measure insofar as the Lawrence and Lorsch (1967b) index 
is concerned, and a construct that accounts for little of the variation in organizational 
structuring (Nickerson and Zenger 2002). 
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Little research has been done replicating the original studies. One exception is a study 
conducted in three banks that follows the original Lawrence and Lorsch (1967b) design 
closely (Herbert and Matthews 1977). А parsimonious explanation of the overall findings 
from that research is that effective integration contributes to success, that differentiation 
matters little, and that environmental uncertainty as measured is not relevant. The research 
in general tends to yield occasional support for various aspects of the theory—integration 
primarily—but there are studies that yield nothing; this may be because variables were 
measured incorrectly or because there was nothing to be found. It appears that uncertainty, 
at least as Lawrence and Lorsch conceived it, is a construct that is no longer theoretically 
useful. Donaldson (2001), among others, however, would take issue with this conclusion 
while indicating that in his view the research support for the uncertainty moderator is much 
greater than I have indicated. In many respects the applications of contingency theory have 
fared better with the passage of time than the underlying theory; this is a case where the 
practical applications have tended to move ahead as experience with them has increased 
and the theory itself has not. 

On several occasions Lawrence or both authors together have offered comments on their 
previous contingency-theory work. Lawrence (1987) notes that the early enthusiasm evoked by 
the theory has waned. Further he feels that the contingency approach overall can be extremely 
variable in its effectiveness. At the low end are attempts to specify every possible contingency; 
such multicontingency formulations serve only to trivialize and are not useful. At the high 
end are broadly powerful uniformities of the kind that the Lawrence and Lorsch theory and 
its elaborations attempt; this alternative may provide somewhat less universal propositions, 
but in the appropriate domains can be very useful for practice. 

Later Lawrence and Lorsch (1991) reiterate that their theory's influence is waning, not 
because it has been refuted but because it is aging. In general they feel that contingency theory 
has been supported by the bulk of the research that followed it. They note that problems have 
been identified in their environmental-uncertainty measure. However, this is not a crucial failure 
since other evidence supported their conclusion in this area; “We . . . hope that someone with 
a greater interest and aptitude for instrument development than ourselves will undertake the 
difficult task of developing a better instrument" (492). 

Lawrence, in his autobiographical interview (Lawrence and Lawrence 1993), contin- 
ues to reiterate his belief in the basic validity of contingency theory. He feels that the 
new, extended version of contingency theory presented in the book with Dyer has been 
underappreciated. 

Unfortunately nowhere in these commentaries is there a detailed, systematic response to 
the developing literature related to contingency theory. Yet I must concur with the theory's 
authors in their belief that the theory represents a major contribution to the field of organi- 
zational behavior. It introduces several advances over earlier theory. For one thing it deals 
with organizational subunits and their environments separately, thus avoiding the pitfalls 
of organizational averaging and abstractions; differentiated subunits are in fact a major 
component of the theory. Second it addresses the problem of achieving organized effort 
toward goals through the introduction of the integration concept. This concept in one form 
or another has shown much promise in organization theory. Finally, contingency theory has 
spawned and lent support to applications, which though insufficiently tested have the merit 
of bridging the gap between theory and practice. Unfortunately the theory's authors have 
now left contingency theory completely; Lawrence is engaged in a completely different 
project (see Lawrence and Nohria 2002). 
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EPILOGUE ON SYSTEMS 


Theories of a systems nature that fail to meet the standards for applying the "essential" label 
while still evidencing considerable suitability for application number only two. 


1. FROM RENSIS LIKERT'S THEORY OF SYSTEMS 1-4 AND 4T TO 
PARTICIPATIVE MANAGEMENT (PARTICULARLY INVOLVING 
HUMAN-RESOURCE ACCOUNTING AND SURVEY FEEDBACK) 


Practical usefulness kkk 
Theoretical validity * Ж 
Importance rating kkk 


For more information, see Orga- 
nizational Behavior: Foundations, 
Theories, and Analyses (Miner 
2002), chapter 13, pp. 359-75. 


Systems 1—4 and 4T theory is presented in three books (Likert 1961, 1967; Likert and Likert 
1976). It is a theory of organizational empowerment (Wall, Wood, and Leach 2004) and its 
components extend from System 1 with close control and little delegation to System 4 with 
increasing degrees of empowerment. The key to an effective organization is an integrated 
system of overlapping groups characterized by supportive leadership. System 4T incorporates, 
beyond empowerment, goal setting, technical knowledge and skill, resource availability, and 
structural differentiation. Likert’s human-resource accounting relies heavily on survey-type 
research and deals with what now is covered by such terms as relational wealth (Leana and 
Rousseau 2000), intangible assets (Kaplan and Norton 2004), human capital, social capital, 
and positive psychological capital (Luthans, Luthans, and Luthans 2004). The approach is 
intended to help avoid the squandering of human assets by autocratic supervision. Survey 
feedback is an organization-development procedure that utilizes survey data, aggregated both 
for work groups and larger units, to induce change toward System 4 (see Nadler 1977). 
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2. FROM HENRI FAYOL’S PRINCIPLES AND ELEMENTS OF 
MANAGING TO THE FUNCTIONS OF MANAGEMENT 


Practical usefulness kkk 
Theoretical validity Ж Ж 
Importance rating kkk 


For more information, see Orga- 
nizational Behavior 3: Historical 
Origins, Theoretical Foundations, 
and the Future (Miner 2006), 
chapter 11. 


Fayol (1949) first published his major work in French in 1925. It contained a definition of 
management, a statement of principles of management, and a specification of the elements 
of management (or management functions), identified as planning, organizing, command- 
ing, coordinating, and controlling. He wrote as the chief executive of a mining company; he 
did not do research on his theory. In fact much of the theory is untestable as written. The 
elements of management, however, have been studied and found useful (Carroll and Gillen 
1987), although such lists are often divergent from Fayol’s (see Miner 1971). In some form 
these functions have been widely used in training managers. Experience and skill in some 
such set of activities do make for greater managerial success, and accordingly Fayol’s theory 
is not totally devoid of research support. Basically his theory is a closed-systems approach, 
in contrast with the open-systems approaches with their emphases on environmental interac- 
tions, which we have been considering. 
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For more information, see Organiza- 
tional Behavior 2: Essential Theories of 
Process and Structure (Miner 20062), 
chapter 14, and Organizational Behavior 
3: Historical Origins, Theoretical Foun- 
dations, and the Future (Miner 2006b), 
chapter 10. 


Max Weber wrote in German shortly after the turn of the century, but it was almost fifty years 
later before his writings became well known through English-language editions. Although 
adopted by sociology, he presented himself as an economist (Swedberg 2003); in actual fact 
his primary training was in the law. 

Weber's views were formally introduced in the United States through a variety of transla- 
tions and compilations. The most comprehensive, though still incomplete, early statements 
of his theory of bureaucracy appeared in the translations by Gerth and Mills (Weber 1946) 
and by Parsons and Henderson (Weber 1947). The following discussion draws primarily 
on the comprehensive, three-volume Economy and Society, translated by Roth and Wittich 
(Weber 1968), and especially on the first and third volumes. Talcott Parsons at Harvard 
was particularly instrumental in bringing Weber's theories to the United States, and to the 
English-speaking world in general. Weber was initially best known for his thesis that one 
consequence of the rise of Protestantism in previously Catholic Europe was the development 
of capitalism (Weber 1930). 

Weber's approach to theory construction is scholarly, and his statements often are docu- 
mented from a historical perspective. Though some people, particularly those of a human- 
relations bent, typically view classical management theory (see Epilogue on Systems in 
this volume) and bureaucratic theory as comparable, even to the point of not differentiating 
between them, a reading of the two indicates major differences. Weber (1968) is primarily 
interested in the role of bureaucracy in the historical development of society and its orga- 
nizational forms. Classical theory focuses on problems of managerial practice. Both fail to 
operationalize variables and conduct relevant research, but Weber is much more concerned 
with clarity of definition. 
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BUREAUCRACY 


Weber sees an organization as a particular type of social relationship that is either closed to 
outsiders or limits their admission and has its regulations enforced by a chief, usually with 
the assistance of an administrative staff. The key factor is some hierarchy of authority that 
serves to ensure that members will carry out the order governing the organization. This order 
may be self-enacted or imposed by an outside agency. Organizational structure refers to the 
specific manner in which the authority is distributed. 

The concept of rules plays an important role in Weber's theory, especially rationally established 
rules. А formal organization is one with a continuously and rationally operating staff. Such a staff 
possesses power—a probability that its commands will be obeyed. It utilizes discipline—a prob- 
ability that as a result of habit, commands will result in immediate and automatic obedience. 

This staff, which is comparable to the managerial component of today’s organizations, is 
a special group that can be trusted to execute existing policy and carry out commands. It may 
be tied to the chief in a number of ways, including custom, emotion, and material interest. 
A key factor in the continued domination of the organization by those at the top is the law 
of the small number: 


The ruling minority can quickly reach understanding among its members; it is thus able at 
any time quickly to initiate that rationally organized action which is necessary to preserve its 
position of power. Consequently it can easily squelch any action of the masses threatening 
its power. ... Another benefit of the small number is the ease of secrecy as to the intentions 
and resolutions of the rulers and the state of their information (Weber 1968, 952). 


Pure Types of Authority 


Weber’s theory gives considerable attention to concepts such as authority, domination, com- 
mand, power, and discipline; this focus appears to have alienated theorists of a human-relations 
orientation. Yet these are important concepts for organizational theory. 

Authority is said to be legitimized or validated by appeal to one or more of three pos- 
sible grounds—rational-legal rules, personal authority invested with the force of tradition, 
and charisma. These are pure types that rarely occur alone in nature. In practice, systems of 
authority typically are mixtures or modifications of the three. 

Rational-legal authority provides a basis for the organizational structure termed bureau- 
cracy. It involves: 


...asystem of consciously made rational rules (which may be agreed upon or imposed from 
above), which meet with obedience as generally binding norms whenever such obedience 
is claimed by him whom the rule designates. In that case every single bearer of powers of 
command is legitimated by the system of rational norms, and his power is legitimate insofar 
as it corresponds with the norm. Obedience is thus given to the norms rather than to the 
person (Weber 1968, 954). 


Norms are established because of expediency and/or value-rationality; they apply to the 
members of the organization, but may extend beyond that to the sphere of power of the organiza- 
tion. There is a consistent system of rules—stated in the abstract, but applied to particular cases. 
Even those in authority are thus subject to an impersonal order. An individual obeys only as an 
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organization member and in response to the law or an impersonal order, not to an individual. 
Thus obedience is required only within a legitimate, rationally established jurisdiction. 
The categories of rational-legal authority are described as follows: 


1. a continuous rule-bound conduct of official business 
2. aspecified sphere of competence (jurisdiction). This involves 


a. asphere of obligations to perform functions that have been marked off as part of 
a systematic division of labor. 

b. the provision of the incumbent with the necessary powers. 

c. clear definition of the necessary means of compulsion and definite conditions 
regulating their use. 


3. The organization of offices follows the principle of hierarchy; that is each lower of- 
fice is under the control and supervision of a higher one. 

4. The rules that regulate the conduct of an office may be technical rules or norms. 

5. It is a matter of principle that the members of the administrative staff should be 
completely separated from ownership of the means of production. . . . There ex- 
ists, furthermore, in principle complete separation of the organization's property 
(respectively, capital), and the personal property (household) of the official. 

6. There is also a complete absence of appropriation of his official position by the 
incumbent. 

7. Administrative acts, decisions, and rules are formulated and recorded in writing. 

Legal authority can be exercised in a wide variety of different forms (Weber 1968, 

218-19). 


Ce 


Traditional authority derives from the personal loyalty associated with a common upbring- 
ing. Itis based on the sanctity of long-standing rules and powers, on tradition, and custom. To 
some extent these traditions specify the exact content of command, but they may also provide 
a wide range for individual discretion. Thus traditional authority attaches to the person, not to 
an impersonal position. It tends to be present where positions of power are filled on the basis 
of family membership, as in kingdoms and family-owned firms. Here, as in the traditional 
family, obedience is to the person. 

Like traditional authority, charismatic authority is also personal. The leader's personality 
interacts with followers so that they attribute supernatural, superhuman, or at least exceptional 
powers to the leader. Charismatic authority rests on recognition by others and results in complete 
devotion to the leader. The hierarchical powers on which charisma is based must be frequently 
demonstrated and serve to benefit the followers, or authority will disappear. Typically a charis- 
matic community emerges over which the leader often exercises arbitrary control. Irrationality 
and emotional ties are characteristic. Economic considerations are downplayed. Free of ties to 
rules, whether rationally or traditionally derived, this kind of authority can be a major force for 
change and revolution (see chapter 16 of this volume and chapter 18 of Miner 2005). 


Combined Authority 


Authority and willingness to obey are based on beliefs. These beliefs, which bestow prestige, 
are typically complex, and accordingly few organizations operate from a single authority 
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base. Rational-legal authority tends to become infused with tradition over time. Bureaucratic 
organizations tend to be headed at the very top by charismatic leaders, not bureaucratic of- 
ficials, and they function more effectively if this is so. 

Historically many organizations develop from charismatic, to rational-legal, to traditional, 
and then as traditional authority fails, organizations return to the revolutionary charismatic 
form. Charismatic authority alone is highly unstable. The charismatic community that 
maintains itself over time must become rationalized or traditionalized to some degree. This 
routinization of charisma is particularly important to succession. 

Weber views the emergence of an administrative staff as essential to stable organization. 
Continued obedience requires an effort to enforce the existing order, and this in turn is a 
consequence of a solidarity of interests, a consistent value system extending beyond the chief 
and the staff. At some points Weber appears to equate the very existence of an organization 
with some degree of rationalized bureaucracy, but he is not consistent in this regard. 

Though a generally authoritarian orientation is often attributed to bureaucratic theory, Weber 
is clearly positively disposed toward certain democratic and collegial forms. In establishing 
patterns of succession and routinizing charismatic systems, elections and other democratic 
procedures may emerge. Such procedures can be a major antiauthoritarian force and a force 
for rationality. As organizations become large, full collegiality is no longer possible, but other 
forms of democracy involving representation are still viable. In fact Weber tends to associate 
the democratization of society with the growth of bureaucratic organizations. Under such 
conditions bureaucracy contributes to the leveling of social and economic differences. At the 
same time democracy may come into conflict with bureaucratic tendencies under certain con- 
ditions; for instance a bureaucratic emphasis on career service may conflict with democratic 
endorsements of election for short terms and the possibility of recall from office. 


Aspects of Bureaucracy 


Many aspects of bureaucracy have been considered as a natural outgrowth of the discussion of 
different types of legitimate authority—especially the rational-legal type—but other factors are 
involved. Furthermore Weber viewed bureaucracy as a modern organizational form, superior 
to other forms in a number of respects. He tended to associate it not only with societal, if not 
organizational, democracy, but also with the growth of a capitalistic economic system and 
with a certain disesteem for "irrational" religion. 

Bureaucracy involves sets of jurisdictional areas ordered by rules. Needed activities are as- 
signed to jurisdictions as duties, authority to elicit behavior to carry out these duties is strictly 
defined and delimited, and the filling of positions is based on pre-established qualifications. 
There is a clearly established hierarchy of subordination and appeal. Management positions 
presuppose thorough training in a specialized area. In addition a comprehensive knowledge 
of the organization's rules is required. In a fully developed bureaucracy, the needs for the 
various kinds of knowledge and expertise and for their application are sufficient to produce 
a full-time position. 

Entry into bureaucratic management is based on a set course of training and usually on 
performance on prescribed examinations. Appointment tends to be by superior authority (elec- 
tion represents a departure from true bureaucracy). After appointment the individual enters on 
a career in the organization and can expect to progress up the hierarchy. Compensation is a 
salary plus a pension in old age. Certain rights go with appointment to the office and protect 
an incumbent against arbitrary, personal action. 
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Bureaucratic systems dominate through knowledge, and this fact gives them their rationality. 
Тће result is a climate of formal impersonality, without hatred or passion and hence without 
affection or enthusiasm. Movement toward such an organizational form is fostered by sheer 
growth of an organization and consequently of the administrative task. Bureaucracy is also 
fostered by the qualitative expansion of administrative tasks—the knowledge explosion and 
the taking on of added activities by the organization. 


Normative Statements 


Weber described bureaucracy at considerable length and placed it in historical perspective, 
but he also hypothesized that the kind of organization he described would be more effective 
than alternative forms on a number of counts: 


The purely bureaucratic type of administrative organization—that is, the monocratic va- 
riety of bureaucracy—is, from a purely technical point of view, capable of attaining the 
highest degree of efficiency and is in this sense formally the most rational known means 
of exercising authority over human beings. It is superior to any other form in precision, 
in stability, in the stringency of its discipline, and in its reliability. It thus makes possible 
a particularly high degree of calculability of results for the heads of the organization and 
for those acting in relation to it. It is finally superior both in intensive efficiency and in the 
scope of its operations and is formally capable of application to all kinds of administrative 
tasks (Weber 1968, 223). 


And again: 


The fully developed bureaucratic apparatus compares with other organizations exactly as 
does the machine with the non-mechanical modes of production. Precision, speed, unam- 
biguity, knowledge of the files, continuity, discretion, unity, strict subordination, reduction 
of friction and of material and personal costs—these are raised to the optimum point in the 
strictly bureaucratic administration. . . . As far as complicated tasks are concerned, paid 
bureaucratic work is not only more precise but, in the last analysis, it is often cheaper than 
even formally unremunerated honorific service (973-74). 


Nowhere does Weber contend that the members of such organizations will be happier or 
more satisfied, but he does contend that bureaucracy works, and to some degree it works for 
individual members also by freeing them from the inequities of arbitrary authority. Ultimately 
bureaucracy works so well that it is practically indestructible. Once such a system is set in mo- 
tion, itis almost impossible to stop, except from the very top; the sum of the parts is an effective 
organization, but no one part, no single official, is powerful enough to disrupt the whole. 


Contrasts with Other Forms 


Weber contrasts bureaucracy with other types of organizations that rely more heavily on tra- 
ditional and charismatic authority, what he calls prebureaucratic forms. Traditional authority 
is particularly manifest in patrimonial organizations, which lack the bureaucratic separation 
of private and official spheres. Under traditional conditions decisions tend to be ad hoc rather 
than predetermined by rules, and loyalty is not to the duties of an impersonal office, but to a 
ruler as a person. Ineffectiveness becomes a matter of arousing the ruler's disfavor rather than 
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failing to perform the duties of the position. Feudalism involves much that is patrimonial, but 
relationships are more fixed than in many other such forms. Elements of routinized charisma 
are in evidence as well. 

In a sense charismatic authority is antithetical to the idea of organization. Yet a personal 
staff of disciples characteristically arises to form a charismatic aristocracy. The basic system 
tends to be communal, with the leader issuing dispensations according to his personal desires. 
Under such conditions the leader can introduce changes rapidly—there are no rules or tradi- 
tions to block them. Bureaucracy can produce change as well, but it does so by first changing 
the material and social order along rational lines, and then the individuals. 

Discipline in a modern factory is much the same as in the military or on a plantation, but 
it is more rational: 


With the help of suitable methods of measurement, the optimum profitability of the indi- 
vidual worker is calculated like that of any material means of production. On this basis like 
the American system of scientific management it triumphantly proceeds with its rational 
conditioning and training of work performances, thus drawing the ultimate conclusions from 
the mechanization and discipline of the plant. . . . This whole process of rationalization, 
in the factory as elsewhere, and especially in the bureaucratic state machine, parallels the 
centralization of the material implements of organization in the hands of the master. Thus, 
discipline inexorably takes over ever larger areas as the satisfaction of political and economic 
needs is increasingly rationalized. This universal phenomenon more and more restricts the 
importance of charisma and of individually differentiated conduct (Weber 1968, 1156). 


Weber does not say he likes all this; his writing is in fact quite objective and neutral. But 
he certainly respects it, and he appears to be to some degree afraid of it as well. 


THE STATUS OF BUREAUCRACY 


Weber was not totally unaware that there are dysfunctions and unanticipated consequences of 
bureaucracy. Such matters were considered, though they were not his major concern. Thus the 
existence and activities of the informal organization represent departures from the ideal type. 
That Weber did not deal with such matters at length reflects the nature of his domain choice. 
He wanted to establish how and why bureaucracy works under ideal conditions. 


Criticisms of Bureaucracy 


It has been contended that Weber failed to consider organization-environment interactions 
and produced an overly limited, closed-system theory. As Aldrich and Pfeffer (1976) point 
out, Weber's historical and comparative analyses dealt at length with the impact of social 
structure on bureaucracy. And McNeil (1978) has drawn upon Weber's views as a frame of 
reference for describing how organizations gain power over their environments. Certainly, 
Weber's formulations regarding external forces are incomplete, relative to his theory of in- 
ternal factors. Yet significant theory construction invariably requires focusing on some one 
domain and not others. 

As indicated in chapter 18, there has been considerable discussion of the decline of bu- 
reaucracy, as well as of approaches to replace it. Perhaps Weber was wrong in emphasizing 
bureaucracy's strength and resiliency. This has been the position of many organization- 
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development practitioners (see chapters 23 and 24). As DiMaggio (2001) notes, in recent 
years bureaucratic structures have become flatter, their headquarter staffs smaller, they rely 
more on teamwork and less on narrow job descriptions, and a variety of types of collaboration 
have emerged. АП in all the structures involved have become looser; however, they remain 
of a bureaucratic nature. These revised, flatter systems have been found to produce better 
performance, but beyond that no particular bureaucratic form of organization appears to make 
any difference (Nohria, Joyce, and Roberson 2003; Joyce 2005). From a legal perspective 
(Kraakman 2001) and in the view of a long-term advocate of the use of groups (Leavitt 2003, 
2005), bureaucracy is here to stay; it has not been and will not be supplanted. For an example 
of how far the structure may be stretched and still remain bureaucracy, see Ashcraft (2001). 
Changes in the ways bureaucracies operate introduced in recent years have not produced any 
diminution in the use of the bureaucratic form itself (Walton 2005). 

Questions have also arisen regarding the role of what has come to be called universalistic 
personnel practices, which involve an emphasis on goal-oriented meritocracy, in bureaucracy. 
Research evidence indicates that where universalism prevails bureaucracy is more complete 
and effective, as compared with a resort to particularism, with its focus on individual char- 
acteristics and favoritism (Pearce, Branyiczki, and Bigley 2000). Thus, as Weber indicated, 
judgments based on merit do appear to be essential to a well-functioning bureaucracy. 


Knowledge and Innovation 


With regard to the role of rationality and knowledge in bureaucracy, Weber appears to have 
been both right and wrong. Knowledge related to strategic decision making and policy imple- 
mentation for the specific organization does concentrate at the top of the hierarchy and greater 
rationality tends to accrue with it. However, knowledge that is less organization-specific does 
not relate to the bureaucratic hierarchy in the manner Weber proposed. This latter, professional 
knowledge is a source of power, and in a general sense Weber was correct in equating authority 
and knowledge. But he did not differentiate rational-legal authority from the value-rational 
type that underlies professional systems (Satow 1975). Not only does Weber's theory fail to 
comprehend professional organizations, which appear to fall outside its domain, but it also 
fails to deal with professional systems, knowledge, and authority lying predominantly within 
bureaucratic organizations. To this latter extent it is deficient within its own domain. 

Such professional components within bureaucratic organizations do not appear to be mere 
deviant cases, but rather separate, distinct systems with their own characteristics and sources 
of authority. Accordingly, Weber's theory is often criticized as failing to provide for organi- 
zational innovation beyond what is achieved through professional activities. Yet innovation 
is typically essential to organizational effectiveness, and bureaucracy is often said to stifle 
innovation and creativity. 

The best evidence on these matters derives from a meta-analysis of a rather extensive litera- 
ture dealing with the determinants of innovation rates in organizations. The results are given 
in Table 20.1. Included there are not only the average correlations, but the author's expected 
relationships derived from theory and in some instances prior research (Damanpour 1991). 
In large part these hypotheses posit a positive relationship between professional factors and 
innovation but a negative relationship between bureaucratic factors and innovation. 

Where positive relationships are expected, they are in fact obtained with only one excep- 
tion, and that involves a characteristic (managerial tenure) that does not concern profes- 
sionals. Note, however, that significant positive results occur for managerial attitude toward 
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Table 20.1 


Findings from Meta-Analysis Regarding Determinants of Innovation Rate 


Meta-Analytic finding Fit 
Characteristics hypothesized to have positive 
relationship with innovation rate 
Specialization .39 Yes 
Functional differentiation .34 Yes 
Professionalism 17 Yes 
Managerial attitude toward change .27 Yes 
Managerial tenure Not significant No 
Technical knowledge resources „47 Yes 
Administrative intensity .22 Үеѕ 
Slack resources 14 Yes 
External communication .36 Yes 
Internal communication 17 Yes 
Characteristics hypothesized to have negative 
relationship with innovation rate 
Formalization Not significant No 
Centralization —.16 Yes 
Vertical differentiation Not significant No 
Size .32 Мо 


Source: Adapted from Damanpour 1991, 558—59, 568. 


change and administrative intensity, which also are not professional in nature. In any event 
the truly professional factors all yield correlations that fit with the expected higher levels of 
innovation. The presence and effective utilization of professionals does make for a higher 
innovation rate. 

As to the negative impact of bureaucracy, the data present a different picture. As noted, 
some factors associated with managers, and thus the bureaucratic component, yield positive 
correlations with innovation. Even more important, support for the bureaucratic hypotheses 
(at the bottom of Table 20.1) is minimal—only one fit out of four possible is obtained, and 
that, involving centralization, is far from strong. АП in all there is little here to confirm the 
idea of an inhibiting impact of bureaucracy on innovation. 

One possible explanation of these types of findings is that professional systems gener- 
ate technical innovations and bureaucratic systems generate administrative innovations 
(Daft 1982). Thus each segment has its own special type of proclivity in this regard. Since 
administrative innovations have been studied less, they would weigh in less strongly in any 
composite analysis. This type of moderator effect is not supported, however, in the Daman- 
pour (1991) meta-analysis; the two types of systems appear to be both capable of generating 
innovations of either kind. Truly innovative organizations apparently introduce a prevailing 
climate in all their components which fosters innovation of any kind (see also Damanpour 
and Gopalakrishnan 2001). 

The literature on innovation has continued to produce mixed results and theoretical dead- 
ends over a considerable period of time (see Hage 1999). In this context the Damanpour 
(1991) results, based as they are on quantitative findings and relatively free of theoretical 
preconceptions, stand out as providing the best indication of the state of current knowledge. 
This position is further supported by an updated meta-analysis focused on the organizational 
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size relationship that reaches much the same conclusion as Damanpour's prior work; size 
and innovation are positively related (Camisón-Zornoza, Lapiedra-Alcamí, Segarra-Ciprés, 
and Boronat-Navarro 2004). 


Research on Aspects of Bureaucracy 


Research on the theory, to the extent it has been conducted with appropriate samples and 
measures, has in general supported the descriptive theory, though more as a composite of 
variables than as a single type. Formalization, standardization, and specialization tend to be 
highly correlated and thus to vary together, as the theory would predict. 

A considerable body of research relates large size in both composite units and total orga- 
nizations to the bureaucratic nexus. There are studies that find only a weak relationship here, 
and there is reason to question whether size is necessarily a cause of the structure, but size 
typically has something to do with bureaucracy. Though small bureaucracies are possible, 
small organizations are more likely to take some other form. Furthermore, bureaucratization 
seems unlikely to continue unabated beyond some level of growth. Nevertheless bureaucracy 
appears to be the preferred method of structuring large organizations of any type. Thus the 
overall data support Weber on this point. 

The centralization-decentralization variable and results related to it have been the subject 
of major controversy. Some view Weber's bureaucracy as incorporating centralization, while 
others think just the opposite. There is considerable confusion regarding how centralization 
should be operationalized and what the limits of the construct are. 

We know little about Weber's normative theory of bureaucratic superiority. Whether a 
bureaucratic system at its best is superior to a professional system at its best, for instance, 
is a completely unanswered question. Furthermore the significance and role of charismatic 
leaders at the top of bureaucratic organizations remains highly uncertain. On the other hand 
there is evidence that increases in various bureaucratic characteristics, as organizations ap- 
proach the ideal type, are associated with more positive organizational outcomes. Many of 
these issues considered in this section are the subject of treatments later in Part VI; thus we 
should reserve final judgment on these matters. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As Vibert (2004) notes, “The bureaucratic form remains the dominant description of large- 
scale organization for much of the work force" (88). Also a whole set of theories arose out of 
Weber's formulations regarding bureaucracy, many of which attempt to move well beyond 
what has been considered here. Without question Weber's insights have exerted substantial 
influence on subsequent practice and on theory, although there has been considerable fluctua- 
tion in the extent of that impact at different times over the past half century. Overall, however, 
our understanding of organizations took a quantum leap when Weber's theory finally became 
widely known. Those who desire more comprehensive knowledge of the consequences of that 
leap should consult Conger (1993) on charismatic leadership and Clegg (1995) on Weber's 
macrotheory impact. 

The influence of Weber's formulations regarding charisma on modern-day leadership think- 
ing is evident in the work of House and Bass (see Miner 2005, chapters 18 and 19). Macro- 
organizational behavior contributions that owe a primary debt to Weber include Selznick's 
(1949) analysis of the Tennessee Valley Authority and Gouldner's (1954) study of a gypsum 
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plant. Others who have drawn heavily on Weber to develop their ideas include the Aston re- 
searchers (see chapter 21) and Blau (see chapter 22). In the present day, Weber's influence is 
particularly apparent in the new institutionalism of sociologists such as Powell and DiMaggio, 
and Scott (see chapter 26). Although sociology has perpetuated the Weberian tradition most, 
political science has been a contributor as well (see, for instance, Thompson 1961). 

Among the data presented (using stars) at the beginning of this chapter, I had the greatest 
difficulty with those involving practical usefulness. Weber did not invent the bureaucratic form, 
but he did describe it in detail and attribute normative powers to it. Yet, because he wrote in 
German and his ideas did not come to the English-speaking world for many years, the likeli- 
hood that Weber's writings had a substantial influence on bureaucracy's widespread adoption 
seems small. We would in all probability have had bureaucracy in our large organizations on 
much the same scale without them. Nevertheless, as the theory became more widely known, 
it no doubt contributed to the refinement of bureaucracies already in existence every where. If 
anything, I should have rated the practical value of Weber's ideas more highly, but I am not 
alone in having problems on this score (see Greenwood and Lawrence 2005). Also evidence 
based on citation counts of references to Weber's writings appears to suggest that his ideas are 
in a cycle of declining popularity in the scholarly literature (Lounsbury and Carberry 2005). On 
the other hand, I find that Weber receives one of the very highest importance ratings among the 
seventy-three organizational behavior theories evaluated and is among the eleven such theories 
that have been institutionalized (Miner 2006b). It is very hard to place bureaucratic theory in 
the current context, and even harder to evaluate its position relative to the world of practice. 
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Conclusions 


The first generation of Aston scholars included Derek Pugh, David Hickson, and C.R. (Bob) 
Hinings. The focus of this first generation was upon the relationship between organization 
structure and contingency variables such as technology, size, and environment. The second 
generation included Diane Pheysey, Kerr Inkson, and Roy Payne. Here the focus was on the 
relationship between organizational structure and organizational climate. The third generation 
involved Lex Donaldson, John Child, and Charles McMillan, who broadened the scope of the 
Aston Studies to include organizational performance and cross-cultural analysis (Greenwood 
and Devine 1997, 201). 

There is no one place where the Aston theory is formally stated. It is intertwined with the 
research and spread over a number of years and publications. As Warner (1981) says, "There 
is a potentially brilliant empirical theory of organizations to be written by the Aston gurus" 
(450). This void remains unfilled. However, a comprehensive treatment of the research is 
contained in Pugh (1998); this in turn is described as containing "nothing very new" (Sorge 
2001, 724) beyond the previous publications. 


FROM THE ASTON STUDIES TO ASTON THEORY 


The Aston research began with a set of assumptions (Pugh and Hickson 1976, vi-vii; Pugh 
1976, 63): 
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1. In order to find which organizational problems are specific to particular kinds of 
organizations, and which are common to all organizations, comparative studies are 
needed which include organizations of many types. 

2. Meaningful comparisons can only be made when there is a common standard for 
comparison—preferably measurement. 

3. The nature of an organization will be influenced by its objectives and environments, 
so these must be taken into account. 

4. Study of the work behaviour of individuals or groups should be related to study of 
the characteristics of the organization in which the behaviour occurs. 

5. Studies of organizational processes of stability and change should be undertaken in 
relation to a framework of significant variables and relationships established through 
comparative studies. 


Constructs of the Theory 


Thus comparative research using measures of pre-established variables was to be emphasized. 
This represented a reaction against the ambiguity of the case approach that had heretofore 
prevailed in the European study of organizations (see chapter 12 of Miner 2006 on Burns and 
Stalker's mechanistic and organic systems). However, to conduct the research it was neces- 
sary to have measures, and these presupposed constructs. This part of the theory came from 
a reading of the existing management and social science literature and was thus a priori; a 
major influence within this literature was Max Weber (see chapter 20). 

The major structural variables that emerged from this process were: 


specialization—the degree to which activities are divided into specialized roles, the 
number of different specialist roles established. 

standardization of work-flow activities—the degree to which standard rules and proce- 
dures for processing and controlling work exist. 

standardization of employment practices—the degree to which standardized employment 
practices in, for example, recruiting, promoting, and disciplining employees exist. 

formalization—the degree to which instructions, procedures, and the like are written 
down and documented, then filed. 

centralization—the degree to which authority to make decisions is located at the top of 
the management hierarchy. 

configuration—a blanket concept used to cover factors derived from the organization 
chart: (1) the length of the chain of command, (2) the size of spans of control, (3) 
the percentage of specialized or support personnel. 


In addition dimensions were established for the context within which this structure operated: 


origin and history—whether the organization was privately founded and the changes in 
such factors as ownership and location experienced. 

ownership and control—type of ownership, whether private or public, and the degree 
of concentration of ownership. 

size—the number of employees, net assets held, extent of market position, and the like. 

technology—the degree of integration in the organization's work process. 

location—the number of geographically dispersed operating sites. 
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dependence—the extent of dependence on customers, suppliers, trade unions, owning 
groups, and the like. 


These are the constructs entered into the macro-analyses, which are the source of the most 
important contributions from the Aston research. There are more microvariables; we will 
consider these shortly. 

Based on factor analysis, groupings of the basic variables were established as follows: 


structuring of activities—combining specialization, standardization, and formalization 
into one construct. 

centralization of decisions (concentration of authority)—combining centralization with 
the existence of considerable decision-making power in a higher-level chief execu- 
tive, board, or council (in the case of a subsidiary). Standardization of employment 
activities loads on this factor. 

line control of work flow—combining aspects of configuration (high percentage of line 
subordinates, low ratio of subordinates to superiors) with impersonal control through 
formalization of role performance (a component of formalization). Operational (but 
not personnel) control resides in the line hierarchy. 


“These basic dimensions . . . are very much the stuff of which bureaucracy is made. Con- 
ceptually they stand in the Weberian tradition” (Pugh and Hickson 1976, 4). And again: “We 
must first of all isolate the conceptually distinct elements that go into Weber’s formulation of 
bureaucracy. . . . The insights of Weber can then be translated into a set of empirically testable 
hypotheses” (ibid., 28). This is what the Aston researchers attempted to do. 

Certain other constructs beyond those noted previously are utilized on occasion: 


flexibility—a structural variable involving the determination of changes over a period of 
time—the amount, the speed, the acceleration, and so on. 

charter—a contextual variable describing the purpose and ideology of the organiza- 
tion. 

resources—a contextual variable dealing with the human, ideational, financial, and mate- 
rial resources at an organization’s disposal. 


Performance is considered to be represented by an organization’s success in reaching 
its stated goals in various areas. Little use is in fact made of performance variables in the 
research, however. 


Macrorelationships and Hypotheses 


In contrast to the theoretical constructs, which were established in advance of the research, 
the theory’s hypotheses have an empirical derivation; they arose out of the original Aston 
research and thus cannot be tested using it. The one exception to this statement occurs in the 
case of technology. The hypotheses were that 


Size is related to structuring of activities, with larger organizations likely to be highly 
structured. 
Dependence is related to concentration of authority with organizations that have 
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greater dependence more likely to have a greater concentration of authority (central- 
ization). 

Technology is related to some configurational features with organizations having more 
integrated technologies likely to have less line control of the workflow (Pugh and Hickson 
1976, 10-13). 


Without evidence from longitudinal studies as a basis, the authors are unwilling to theorize 
regarding causation, but they do posit that complete determinism using such factors as size, 
dependence, and technology as contingency variables is not their theory; there must be some 
room for choice. 


The Taxonomy of Structures 


While Weber set forth a single concept of bureaucracy, the Aston authors propose a taxonomy 
that differentiates several forms within the overall bureaucratic concept. In this regard they 
break with Weber and enter new territory. This taxonomy is based on factor analysis. It uses 
three dimensions—concentration of authority, structuredness, and line control—to create seven 
types (personnel bureaucracy, implicitly structured, nascent full bureaucracy, full bureau- 
cracy, pre-work-flow bureaucracy, nascent work-flow bureaucracy, work-flow bureaucracy). 
Implicitly structured means nonbureaucracies (Pugh and Hickson 1993). A developmental 
sequence is based on size and runs from “implicit” to “pre-” to “nascent,” and then eventually 
to the complete bureaucratic type. Thus a movement toward more bureaucracy over time is 
hypothesized. Empirically derived taxonomies such as this need to be cross-validated on a 
new sample. 


The Microtheory 


The major micro-organizational behavior hypothesis advanced is labeled the administrative 
reduction of variance thesis: 


A single explanatory causal chain is hypothesized, whereby administrative factors in struc- 
tured and/or concentrated authority organizations reduce the amount of variance in roles, 
and thereby the amount of innovation and flexibility encouraged in interpersonal relations 
and conflict engendered by interpersonal behaviour. Organizational variables, role variables, 
and interpersonal variables are linked (Pugh and Payne 1977, 15-16). 


This is the idea that bureaucracy constrains innovation (see chapter 20). 
Domain Extensions 


One set of extensions involves the movement of the theoretical domain outward from work 
organizations of a business and governmental nature to include organizations that incorporate 
voluntary members. These would include occupational-interest associations, local government 
departments, churches, and colleges with their unpaid councilors, pupils, laity, and rank-and- 
file members. The implicit hypothesis is that the bureaucratic findings can be extended into 
this domain, and thus the theory would cover organizations with voluntary members as well 
as work organizations (Pugh and Hinings 1976). 
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A second extension applies to the international arena and is referred to as the bold culture- 
free hypothesis; it is in fact the widely held convergence hypothesis. According to this view, 
relationships between the structural characteristics of work organizations and organizational- 
context variables will be stable across societies throughout the world. Societies converge upon 
certain common features of their work organizations as related to structure and context. 

This formulation was subsequently modified to a degree as follows: 


The traditionalism of industrialized societies is negatively related to the formalization of 
their work units, but not otherwise to the organizational structures of these units (Hickson 
and McMillan 1981, 47). 


The idea here is that a highly traditionalized society will not require the high degree of 
formalization in its organizations that a less traditionalized society does; the two factors serve 
in lieu of one another. 

Finally the theory's domain is extended in time in one respect. Based on a small-scale pilot 
study, a ratchet mechanism is proposed whereby increases in the size of an organization over 
time would bring about increasing structuring, but subsequent decreases in size would not 
result in decreasing structuring. 


THE RESEARCH 


The Aston research represents a refinement of Weber (chapter 20), although the two theories 
are not identical in all respects. 


The Aston Research (Macro) 


The initial study was conducted in the English midlands in the area around Birmingham. The 
measures were developed with considerable sophistication, using standardized interviews 
with knowledgeable personnel and corroboration from organizational documents. Special- 
ization, standardization, and formalization are highly correlated with each other, though the 
particular measure dealing with standardization of selection procedures, advancement, and 
the like does not always follow the expected pattern (see Table 21.1). However, centralization 
18, if anything, negatively related to the other criteria, again with the exception of the index 
of standardization of personnel procedures. Size of organization tends to reinforce these pat- 
terns. Larger size is associated with more specialization, standardization, and formalization, 
but less centralization. The magnitude of the correlations in this study is impressive, although 
there may be some overlap in the content of certain measures. Data bearing on hypotheses 
relating context to structure are given in the lower part of Table 21.1. 


Aston Replications 


Additional findings from two major British replication studies are available (Child 1972; 
Grinyer and Yasai-Ardekani 1980). Again the structural variables are all consistently inter- 
correlated, but now the overall centralization results are not only negatively correlated, but 
also significantly so in all cases. In the national study (Child 1972), the stability of the factor 
structure underlying the taxonomy of structures was analyzed and found to be wanting. Child 
(1972, 174) concludes that “the taxonomy . . . should be utilized with caution.” Based on his 
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Table 21.1 


Correlations Among Structural Measures and Involving Contextual Variables 
from the Original Aston Study 


Specialization Standardization Formalization 
Personnel Performance 

Structural measures Functional Overall ` procedures Overall recording ` Overall 
Specialization 

Functional 

Overall .87* 
Standardization 

Personnel procedures —.15 .09 

Overall .76* .80* .23 
Formalization 

Performance recording .66* EEN —.12 .72* 

Overall .57* .68* .38* .83* .75* 
Centralization —.64* —.53* 207 —.27 —.27 —.20 

Concentration 
Structuring of of authority Line control of 

Contextual variables activities (centralization) work flow 

Size of organization (employees) DO" —.10 15 

Work-flow integration (technol- .З4* —.30* —.46* 

ogy) 

Dependence —.05 .66* 13 


Source: Adapted from Pugh and Hickson 1976, 57, 100, 103, and 141. 
*Correlations statistically significant. 


analysis of the national study data, Mansfield (1973) goes so far as to suggest that the Weberian 
concept of a single bureaucratic type not be abandoned in favor of the empirical taxonomy. 

The different results as between the Aston research and the replications have been the 
subject of considerable discussion (Donaldson, Child, and Aldrich 1975). It seems likely that 
problems with reliability and construct validity contributed to the lower centralization corre- 
lations in the first instance, but Pugh and Hinings (1976) continue to hold that centralization 
should be handled separately. 

Several different indexes of company economic performance were considered in the na- 
tional study, but no strong relationships were found. Thus once again company performance 
could not be incorporated into the model. 

As a follow-up to these replications, a meta-analysis published recently tested the follow- 
ing hypothesis: “Task specialization, vertical and horizontal differentiation, decentralization, 
standardization, and formalization are positively related to each other" (Walton 2005, 574). 
The correlations reported ranged from .37 to .75 with a mean of .54. These results are con- 
sistently supportive of the Aston findings and their replications. 


The Aston Research (Micro) 
The major tests of the microtheory do not support the administrative reduction of variance 


thesis; innovation relates positively, not negatively, to structuring of activities, in accord with 
the results presented in chapter 20. The authors conclude from this line of research that 
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Table 21.2 


Patterns of Relationships (Correlations) Between Contextual and 
Structural Variables in International Studies 


Structural variables 


Contextual variables Formalization Specialization Centralization 
Size Plus Plus Minus 
Size of parent organization Plus Plus (Not indicated) 
Dependence Usually plus (Not indicated) Plus 


Source: Adapted from Hickson and McMillan 1981, 193. 


the negative psychological consequences of bureaucracy predicted by many writers on orga- 
nizations do not appear in any strong and consistent way. . . . The administrative reduction 
of variance thesis does not apply in any simple way at the lower levels of management and 
supervision. . . . Bureaucratic structures can provide satisfying work environments. . . . The 
climate studies show no evidence that less attractive climates consistently occur in bu- 
reaucratic structures (Pugh and Payne 1977, 160—62). 


The Aston Research (Domain Extensions) 


First the Aston theory was extended to cover voluntary organizations and in some cases to 
professional units as well. Does the research support this kind of domain extension? This 
research looked at trade unions, professional associations, local government units, churches, 
colleges, and technological institutes (Pugh and Hinings 1976). Although there is evidence of 
bureaucracy in this type of situation, the patterns of variables do not always follow the Aston 
theory, and the extent of influences from voluntary and professional components appears to 
exert a strong effect on the amount and form of bureaucratization. Size continues to be an 
important factor. The findings appear to be not unlike those reported in a study of voluntary 
organizations by Wilderom and Miner (1991). In any event one cannot assume that the Aston 
theory, to the extent it has been supported by research, is equally applicable to organizations 
beyond its original domain of bureaucratic work organizations; sometimes in certain respects 
it is, sometimes not. 

The second extension was international in nature. These studies were conducted beyond 
England in Canada, the United States, Germany, Poland (under communism), Jordan, Egypt, 
India, Japan, and Sweden (Hickson and McMillan 1981). The results indicate that although 
there are cultural variations in context and structure and their relationships, the differences 
between organizations within nations are greater than those between nations, thus supporting 
the convergence hypothesis. The prevailing pattern of relationships found in these interna- 
tional studies 1s indicated in Table 21.2. A meta-analysis of the relationships involving size 
supports these findings for specialization and formalization, but found no relationship for 
centralization (Miller 1987). 

Research on the interchangeability of societal traditionalism and organizational formaliza- 
tion is limited to a study finding that in England (traditional) formalization scores tend to be 
low, in Canada formalization scores are intermediate, and in the United States (not traditional) 
they are high. No actual measures of traditionalism were obtained, however. Clearly this 
hypothesis needs more study. 
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The third extension, longitudinally over time to create dynamic knowledge of organizations, 
as incorporated in the ratchet mechanism, has not been the subject of published research by the 
Aston group. However, the ratchet mechanism has been found to operate as hypothesized at least 
in the sense that decreases in organizational size do not produce declines in structural variables 
commensurate with the increases produced by growth (Meyer, Stevenson, and Webster 1985). 


The Aston Research (Technology) 


The findings on technology do not provide support for a technological imperative. In manu- 
facturing organizations, where one would expect the theory to apply, there are few significant 
correlations with any technology measure, and the significant correlations with technology 
that do emerge can be explained in terms of the larger and more frequently significant size 
correlations. Within the more diverse total sample, technology does yield significant cor- 
relations, but those for size are usually larger. In general, technology tends to be the better 
predictor only when structural factors close to the work flow are considered. The authors 
interpret their data to mean that 


structural variables will be associated with operations technology only where they are cen- 
tered on the workflow. The smaller the organization the more its structure will be pervaded by 
such technological effects; the larger the organization, the more these effects will be confined 
to variables such as job counts of employees on activities linked with the workflow itself, 
and will not be detectable in variables of the more remote administrative and hierarchical 
nature (Hickson, Pugh, and Pheysey 1969, 394—95). 


There have been several replication studies conducted on a more limited scale that support 
the original Aston finding that size-structure correlations typically exceed those for technol- 
ogy and structure. Data from two such studies are given in Table 21.3. Again the correlations 
obtained with the Aston work-flow-integration measure of technology tend to shrink when 
the sample is limited to manufacturing firms. Also, though size yields larger correlations and 
more significant values as well, one cannot conclude that technology is unrelated to important 
structural dimensions. 

Results from the national study relating to technology characteristically confirm the earlier 
Aston findings (see Child and Mansfield 1972). Size continues to yield high correlations with 
structural variables, but those for technology are not negligible. Though significant correlations 
with technology occur close to the technology in various staffing ratios, they also emerge in 
relation to structuring activities more generally. 

In contrast to all preceding studies, the national research included measures of organizational 
performance bearing on the hypothesis that organizations in the middle range of structure for 
a technology group would be more successful. Donaldson (1976) indicates that analyses of 
the relationships involving organizational structure show little association with performance, 
and nothing to support a technological imperative. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR ORGANIZATION PLANNING AND DESIGN 


What has Aston theory contributed to organization planning and design? From the perspec- 
tive of practice, the greatest contribution appears to be inherent in the scales and measures 
of organizational characteristics. These have been published widely in various articles and 
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book chapters (see Pugh, Hickson, Hinings, and Turner 1968; Pugh, Hickson, Hinings, and 
Turner 1969; Pugh and Hickson 1976; Pugh 1976, 1998). 


The Scales 


These scales indicate exactly what to do if one wishes to achieve greater standardization, or 
formalization, or whatever. Thus, within the range of discretion available, they say how choices 
may be carried out. There is no evidence that I am aware of as to how widely the measures may 
be used in this manner, but they are available and can be used to help design organizations. 
A close reading of them will certainly contribute to a practitioner's understanding of design 
considerations. Perusal of the authors' contributions clearly indicates that they were aware of 
the practical value inherent in producing measures of bureaucracy, although other scholars with 
a different orientation to the field have been critical on this score, considering the measures 
unexciting and really of little practical value (see Marsden and Townley 1996). 

Recent developments, however, suggest that these measures can be useful in bringing 
about changes that serve to transform bureaucracies to make them more successful (DiMag- 
gio 2001; Nohria, Joyce, and Roberson 2003; Joyce 2005). They can help in flattening com- 
panies, increasing spans of control, and adding horizontally organized teams. They can also 
assist in reducing the amount of formalization (i.e., work rules and task specifications). Thus 
the number of managers needed declines and a looser, more effective form of bureaucracy 
is established. 

The significant implication of the theory, and the research, for practice is inherent in the 
measures of these bureaucratic variables. For those who would devise and plan organization 
structures, these measures are invaluable. Unfortunately the measures have not been cast in a 
form that makes them always easy to apply, and other applications have not been developed. 
One could hope for demonstration projects where changes were introduced and effects mea- 
sured over time. Unfortunately there is little of this type of endeavor. 


Bureaucracy and Innovation 


An additional point on applications has to do with the findings with regard to the administra- 
tive reduction of variance thesis, and thus the frequently posited dysfunctions of bureaucracy. 
It appears that these dysfunctions do not emerge as nearly the problem some have contended. 
The Aston research in this micro-area did not confirm theory, but it should not be ignored. 
It says that bureaucracy is not so bad, and that when appropriate in terms of the size of the 
organization and relationships to external entities, it should be implemented, not avoided; 
accordingly innovation will be fostered. 


CONCLUSIONS 


For Weber knowledge was the key to power in bureaucracies and should be positively re- 
lated to the other indexes. Those who question that conclusion have focused on professional 
knowledge, not the kind of knowledge that is indigenous to the organization itself. Within 
the professional domain, however, a good case can be made that knowledge does not fol- 
low the path Weber proposed. Not only are organizations in which professional components 
predominate structured differently than bureaucracies, but within bureaucracies themselves 
professionalization often does not exhibit the expected relationships. 
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The finding that variables do not relate in the same manner in professional and semiprofes- 
sional organizations as they do in bureaucracies appears characteristic (Hage and Aiken 1967). 
Within bureaucracies the evidence is that decentralization tends to occur in conjunction with 
bureaucratization; in professional systems this pattern does not emerge. Hall (2001) emphasizes 
the incompatibility of bureaucratic and professional systems. There clearly are instances in which 
bureaucracy incorporates professional components effectively, but that does not mean that the 
two are part of the same process. Professional indexes and the characteristics of bureaucracy 
are generally unrelated, but if significance is obtained, it is in a negative direction. 

Тће Aston researchers and Aston theory do not clearly distinguish between bureaucratic and 
professional systems. This would be expected to dilute the results and make the theory less pow- 
erful. It appears to have produced major problems for the taxonomy of bureaucratic subtypes. 

In the area of bureaucratic subtypes, it is important to distinguish between taxonomies of 
forms within the overall bureaucratic concept and taxonomies that extend beyond bureau- 
cracy. The Aston formulations lack theoretical precision in this regard. Furthermore, like so 
many theories based on factor analysis, they do not hold up in subsequent investigations. Yet 
approaches of more recent vintage which have much in common with the Aston taxonomy 
have not fared well at the hands of research either. A case in point is the Mintzberg (1983) 
typology, which clearly spreads beyond bureaucracy. It, like the Aston approach, has failed 
to achieve validation from research (Doty, Glick, and Huber 1993). 

Weber clearly did consider monocratic bureaucracy superior to other organizational 
forms. To test this position would require comparisons pitting bureaucracy against vari- 
ous other types of organizations. In such studies the influence of factors other than the 
organizational system, such as resource inputs and environmental forces, would have to 
be controlled. Thus, for example, the influences of human-resource inputs such as intel- 
lectual abilities and appropriate personality characteristics, would have to be removed. 
The difficulty of conducting such comparative research is obvious, and accordingly data 
of this kind are lacking. 

However, there are data that indicate that aspects of bureaucracy are related to organizational 
success, or at least can be found so under appropriate circumstances. Thus a study by Evans and 
Rauch (1999) found that resort to bureaucratic processes in state economic agencies was highly 
correlated with country economic growth in a sample of thirty-five developing nations. 

Research on relationships involving organizational size has continued since the Aston 
studies and is supportive of the Aston theory. It becomes increasingly apparent that to re- 
ally understand size and its influence on structuring and other organizational variables it is 
important to conduct longitudinal studies. Size at a point in time is a product of cycles of 
growth and decline; growth in particular is important, since most organizations start small 
(Weinzimmer, Nystrom, and Freeman 1998). The Aston approach, with its emphasis on 
cross-sectional analyses, represents a good beginning, but it needs to be supplemented with 
longitudinal work, as the authors recognized. 
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СНАРТЕК 22 


FROM PETER BLAU'S THEORY OF DIFFERENTIATION TO 
ORGANIZATIONAL PROCESS AND STRUCTURING 


Theoretical Positions Practical usefulness Ж Ж Ж 
Blau on Weber Theoretical validity ЖЖЖ Ж 
Professionalism and Bureaucracy Importance rating Ж ЖЖ Ж 


Differentiation in Organizations 


Decentralization in Bureaucracies For more information, see Organiza- 
3 


Blau's Theory in Practice tional Behavior 2: Essential Theories 


Comparative Studies of Process and Structure (Miner 
Evidence from Other Sources 20062), chapter 16. 


Longitudinal Findings 
Organization Planning and Design 
Conclusions 


Like the Aston work, Blau attempted to formulate theoretical hypotheses based on Weber 
(see chapter 20) and, having converted Weber to more readily testable form, to actually carry 
out the necessary research. 


THEORETICAL POSITIONS 


Many of Blau's writings on organizations originally appeared as articles in the sociological 
literature. These have been compiled in a volume entitled On the Nature of Organizations 
(Blau 1974), and it is to this volume that reference often will be made. 


Blau on Weber 


Blau accepts a number of the criticisms of Weber developed by others. He agrees that 
Weber failed to recognize certain dysfunctions created by bureaucracy such as the 
encouragement of less personally responsible behavior. Basically Weber focused on 
the functions of bureaucratic institutions within the larger society and failed to deal ef- 
fectively with many problems of their internal workings. In discussing promotion, he 
emphasized the use of objective, rational procedures, but failed to deal with the relative 
worth of seniority and merit. In the same vein, while noting numerous departures from 
the bureaucratic ideal, Weber does not recognize the existence and role of informal or- 
ganization as a social entity. 

Blau notes certain difficulties inherent in Weber's concept of authority, in his utilization 
of the ideal type or pure case, and in his handling of the interface between bureaucracy and 
democracy. These difficulties are exacerbated by the fact that Weber is not entirely consistent 
in his treatment of these matters. 
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The theory recognizes both a voluntary element and imperative control in rational-legal 
authority, but it does not attempt to reconcile the two. Blau proposes that the key factor is the 
development of norms of compliance within the subordinate group. The individual complies 
in part because the power to orchestrate sanctions resides in the superior and creates subor- 
dinate dependence, but in the context of group norms subordinates may obey even when they 
would not otherwise voluntarily comply. 

One difficulty with the use of ideal types such as bureaucracy is that they freeze relation- 
ships so that factors must co-vary together, when in fact these factors may vary independently 
under certain conditions. As an approach to theory construction, the ideal type is at one and the 
same time a conceptual scheme and a set of hypotheses. It specifies aspects of a bureaucracy 
that are highly salient, and criteria for identifying bureaucracy in terms of these aspects. But 
it also states hypotheses about relationships among the aspects and their relation to efficiency 
that are empirically testable. If the empirical facts do not confirm the hypotheses in all re- 
spects, the ideal type becomes meaningless. Blau argues for abandoning ideal-type constructs 
in bureaucratic theory in favor of a set of hypotheses relating key variables under specified 
circumstances. Elsewhere he suggests that bureaucratic and democratic (group) systems are 
different and should be treated as such. 

At various points in other writings, Blau takes up dysfunctions of bureaucracy that Weber 
did not recognize. He notes the tendency for impersonal government agencies to provide 
inappropriate or insensitive treatment to clients (Blau 1955); the nonresponsiveness to mem- 
bership interests characterizing certain oligarchies (Blau 1956); the ways in which corporate 
structures mobilize power in support of purposes that may be inimical to human welfare as 
well as threaten individual liberties and democratic institutions (Blau and Schoenherr 1971); 
and the fact that overly centralized bureaucracies may have deleterious consequences for the 
exercise of professional discretion (Blau 1973). Thus Blau departs from Weber in a number 
of respects, but he also recognizes that bureaucratic structures are indispensable to the use 
of complex technologies and to advanced division of labor, both of which yield major social 
benefits. Of Weber himself he says: 


Perhaps the most difficult task for a scholar is to develop a new approach to the study of 
reality. . . . It is no exaggeration to say that Weber was one of the rare men who has done 
just this (Blau 1974, 57). 


In addition Blau has given particular attention to operationalizing the constructs of bureau- 
cratic theory— size, complexity, specialization, expertness, administrative staff, hierarchy, 
rules, impersonality, and career stability. This is not done in the same manner as the Aston 
researchers utilized, but it is done effectively nevertheless. 


Professionalism and Bureaucracy 


Blau viewed professional knowledge (legal, scientific, medical, and the like) and the authority 
that goes with it as a separate entity that need not co-vary with bureaucratic variables such 
as the specialized division of labor. Certainly there are marked similarities between bureau- 
cratic and professional systems—impersonality, rational decision making, and an emphasis 
on technical expertness. But there are many differences also. In stressing the differences 
and noting the potential sources of conflict between the two types of authority, Blau departs 
significantly from Weber's theory. 
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At the same time Blau (1973) does use bureaucratic concepts in his analysis of colleges and 
universities, just as the Aston researchers did. In doing so Heydebrand (1990) contends that he 
introduces a number of inconsistencies and anomalies that are at variance with the very nature 
of bureaucracy. There is indeed reason to believe that Blau did not fully resolve the theoretical 
problems to be found at the interface between bureaucratic and professional systems. 


Differentiation in Organizations 


Building on the results of a study of governmental employment security units Blau developed 
a largely deductive theory of differentiation in organizations that primarily extends Weber's 
position rather than opposes it. Differentiation occurs when the number of geographical 
branches, occupational positions, hierarchical levels, and divisions, or units within branches 
or divisions, increases. The hypotheses are: 


1. Increasing size generates structural differentiation in organizations along various 
dimensions at decelerating rates. 
ТА. Large size promotes structural differentiation. 
1B. Large size promotes differentiation along several different lines. 
1C. The rate of differentiation declines with expanding size. 

1.1. As the size of organizations increases, its marginal influence on differentiation de- 
creases. 

1.2. The larger an organization is, the larger is the average size of its structural components 
of all kinds. 

1.3. The proportionate size of the average structural component, as distinguished from 
the absolute size, decreases with increases in organizational size. 

1.4. The larger the organization is, the wider the supervisory span of control. 

1.5. Organizations exhibit an economy of scale in management. 

1.6. The economy of scale in administrative overhead itself declines with increasing 
organizational size. 

2. Structural differentiation in organizations enlarges the administrative component. 

2.1. The large size of an organization indirectly raises the ratio of administrative person- 
nel through the structural differentiation it generates. 

2.2. The direct effects of large organizational size lowering the administrative ratio exceed 
its indirect effects raising it owing to the structural differentiation it generates. 

2.3. The differentiation of large organizations into subunits stems the decline in the 
economy of scale in management with increasing size (Blau 1974, 302-17). 


These propositions have been restated more recently as follows: 


First, the large size of organizations increases their differentiation in various dimensions at 
decelerating rates. This is the case whether the division of labor, vertical levels, horizontal 
subdivisions, or other forms of differentiation are examined. For every form of differentia- 
tion, in other words, the size of an organization is positively related to the extent of dif- 
ferentiation, but all these correlations are most pronounced for smaller organizations and 
become increasingly attenuated for those in the larger size range. In mathematical terms, 
the influence of size on differentiation is indicated by a polynomial with a positive main 
and a negative squared term. 
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Second, large size reduces administrative overhead (the proportion of administrative per- 
sonnel), which implies an administrative economy of scale. Third, degree of differentiation, 
which entails greater structural complexity, is positively related to administrative overhead. 
Finally, large size directly reduces yet indirectly (mediated by its influence on differentia- 
tion) increases administrative overhead; but the direct negative exceeds the indirect positive 
effect on administrative cost; this produces the net negative effect that finds expression in 
the administrative economy of scale. 

The theory seeks to explain why the rate of differentiation with the increasing size of 
organizations declines for larger organizations. The inference made is that the feedback 
effect of the rising administrative cost of increasing organizational differentiation, and 
hence complexity, with growing size are responsible. To sustain the economy of scale in 
administrative cost from which large organizations benefit, they must not become so dif- 
ferentiated that the administrative cost of complexity absorbs this economy of scale; this 
is effected by dampening the influence of expanded size on enhancing differentiation and 
complexity (Blau 1995, 12). 


The theory as stated is deductively derived but the deductive process starts with an induc- 
tion from the Blau and Schoenherr (1971) research finding that organizational membership 
size is highly correlated with the extent of differentiation (Slater 1985). 


Decentralization in Bureaucracies 


Blau (1974) makes a distinction between managing through direct and indirect controls. Di- 
rect control involves close observation and corrective orders. Indirect control relies more on 
impersonal procedures that automatically limit behavior. Examples of indirect controls are 
automation and merit personnel standards. Clearly, indirect control has been expedited with 
the aid of computers. Direct control reflects centralization, while indirect control indicates 
standardization or formalization. 

Weber may be interpreted to the effect that centralization and formalization both increase 
with greater bureaucratization; the two go together. Blau (1970) proposes, however, that 
formalization through indirect controls actually restricts the manager and serves as a means 
of decentralization. In this view direct and indirect control are alternatives, and define two 
different types of bureaucracies. Modern bureaucracies stress the formalization of indirect 
control and are more decentralized. 

Whether this is a true departure from Weber depends on whether one interprets the use of 
indirect controls as formalization or simply as another type of authority. Comments by discus- 
sants following the presentation of Blau's (1970) paper reflect uncertainty on this point and 
raise questions of construct validity for the Weber theory. Note that this is an area in which 
the Aston theory ran into difficulty as well. In any event Blau's theory of alternative control 
procedures can stand on its own merits. 


BLAU'S THEORY IN PRACTICE 


Much of the research on Blau's theorizing has been conducted by Blau himself in conjunction 
with others. These studies were all cross-sectional in nature. However, a body of research does 
exist that goes beyond this, in that others not directly involved with the theory have conducted 
the studies, and changes over time have been considered. 
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Table 22.1 


Correlations Between Various Indexes of Formalization or Control and 
Indexes of Centralization in State Employment Agencies 


Centralization 
Of organization- 


Of hiring Of budget change Of other 
Formalization or control decisions proposals decisions decisions 
Extent of personal rules and regulations —.18 —.34* —.10 —.19 
Number of civil service appointments —.02 .05 —.18 —.33* 
Extent of computerization —.94* —.29* —.22 —.12 
Degree of standardization of performance 2T .07 —.09 —.28* 

ratings 

Proportion of managers .29* .22 .07 —.29* 


Source: Adapted from Blau and Schoenherr 1971, 416-17. 
*Correlations statistically significant. 


Comparative Studies 


Blau's most important contributions to the understanding of bureaucracy are comparative 
analyses across multiple organizations (Blau 1974; Blau, Falbe, McKinley, and Tracy 1976; 
Blau and Schoenherr 1971). Blau assumed that bureaucratic characteristics are actually 
variables and that therefore real-world (as contrasted with ideal-type) bureaucracies are 
bureaucratic to varying degrees. 

The theory of organizational differentiation evolved from a study of employment security 
units, so that study cannot be used to test the theory. However, subsequent research on samples 
drawn from government finance departments, department stores, universities and colleges, 
teaching hospitals (Blau 1974), and manufacturing plants (Blau, Falbe, McKinley, and Tracy 
1976) consistently supports the theoretical hypotheses across all types of differentiation. The 
role of size in organizational structure appears to be important, and correlations with differ- 
entiation are substantial, rising as high as the .80s in certain instances. This is consistent with 
the Aston findings (see chapter 21). 

Clearly Weber viewed size as a major correlate of bureaucracy, though he did not rule out 
bureaucratization of small organizations. Weber's predominant position on centralization 
appears to be that it occurs in conjunction with bureaucracy; yet some of Weber's state- 
ments may be and have been interpreted differently on occasion. This makes the relation- 
ship between centralization and other indexes of bureaucratization such as formalization 
and control particularly important. Blau and Schoenherr's (1971) research has addressed 
this issue. 

The data from state employment agencies shown in Table 22.1 indicate a generally nega- 
tive relationship in that increases in formalization are accompanied by less centralization. 
The only meaningful exceptions relate to hiring decisions in which there is a tendency for 
more standardized performance ratings and more managers (more control) to be associated 
with more centralization. Blau and Schoenherr (1971) conclude that top management needs 
to decentralize decisions as the organization grows and the levels of hierarchy increase, but 
that top management actually does this only when the risks of decentralization can be mini- 
mized. The indirect control made possible by standardized procedures, rules, computerized 
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systems, and the like becomes a necessary condition for moving decisions downward. These 
results certainly go beyond Weber. 

Blau (1995) concludes from his own research on organizations of varied types that irre- 
spective of type (1) large organizations are more differentiated than small, (2) large organiza- 
tions have less administrative overhead than small ones, and (3) more differentiation raises 
administrative overhead. These conclusions are consistent with theory, but they derive from 
cross-sectional studies only. They may be diagrammed as follows: 


Relative size of 
) administration 


MU (Administrative overhead) 


Organizational size 
(+) 


(+) 


Amount of differentiation 


Blau (1995) recognizes, however, that evidence from other sources, using different approaches, 
does not always support these conclusions. It is to this evidence that we now turn. 


Evidence from Other Sources 


It seems apparent that the strong positive correlation involving size and differentiation has 
been found often enough to be taken seriously. There have been exceptions, as Hall (2001) 
notes. However, these are most likely to occur when measures based on perceptual rather 
than objective data are used, and when the studies include organizations that have large non- 
bureaucratic components (professional, voluntary). There is a problem as to the direction of 
causation also. A number of investigators, among whom Meyer (1982) is typical, indicate 
that size increases may well result from a proliferation of hierarchic levels and specialized 
subunits, rather than the reverse. 

As to the negative correlation between size and administrative overhead, the results of 
numerous studies are mixed. Travers (1978) reviewed twenty-seven such studies and could 
not identify any consistent pattern. There certainly are some substantial negative relation- 
ships that have been established in particular investigations, but these are matched by equally 
large positive correlations, and a number of nonsignificant findings as well. Travers believes 
that the major factor contributing to this inconsistent pattern 15 the extreme variation of op- 
erationalizations of administrative overhead, and of size as well. In both instances certain 
peripheral groups such as unpaid members, part-time employees, seasonal workers, and the 
like may or may not be included. The problem appears to be inherent in the lack of clearly 
defined theoretical constructs. 

Furthermore, and perhaps even more important, is the fact that the studies reviewed con- 
tained extremely diverse types of organizations. Only half of the studies focused on distinctly 
bureaucratic samples of organizations in business and government. The others utilized schools, 
colleges and universities, and voluntary organizations that contained sizable components of 
a nonbureaucratic nature; these latter components were not excluded from the analyses. In 
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spite of Blau's (1995) contention that his theory applies widely to organizations of any type, it 
seems quite possible that it is limited to the domain of bureaucratic systems. If so, this could 
well account for the inconsistent results. 

Regarding the relationship between differentiation and administrative overhead, Blau's 
research clearly established a positive correlation. Subsequent studies have not typically 
dealt with this segment of the theory, perhaps because the results were viewed as self-evident. 
However, nothing that would challenge Blau's positions appeared in the early period. 


Longitudinal Findings 


Like the Aston researchers, Blau utilized cross-sectional studies in his own investigations. 
However, the two theories differ in that the Blau formulations have sparked longitudinal 
investigations by others. Research designs have improved steadily, and some of the later 
contributions have reached definitive findings. These studies do not directly test hypotheses 
advanced by Blau, since organizational growth and decline were not explicitly included in 
his formulations. Yet implicitly the theory does seem to apply to the processes of change that 
get organizations to their current status. 

One significant finding from this longitudinal line of research is that not merely size, but 
organizational age and change in size affect organizational restructuring processes (Baker 
and Cullen 1993). Current size is the best predictor, but it is joined in important ways by the 
period over which the organization has survived and by periods of growth and decline. These 
results were obtained in a study of colleges and universities. 

Going beyond the prediction of restructuring, Cullen, Anderson, and Baker (1986) looked 
at the relationships among the three theoretical variables of the differentiation theory under 
conditions of change in a sample of universities. The results for periods of decline in size 
were as follows: 


1. Differentiation decreased in 60% of the universities, but sometimes proportionately 
slower than did the decline, and subunits were added in some cases. 

2. Administrative staff decreases occurred with either greater or less than proportional 
reductions in roughly 4046 of the universities, but more typical was an actual increase 
in administrative overhead. 

3. Decreasing differentiation did not lead to a decrease in administrative staff; on the 
contrary over 50% of the universities added administrators with reduced differentia- 
tion (see 222-24). 


These results are interpreted as running contrary to Blau's theory in all three instances. The 
results for periods of growth were no more encouraging, although cross-sectional analyses 
did replicate Blau's findings, and the theory, in most respects. Accordingly the theory is in- 
terpreted as a theory of scale, but not of change. Interestingly it also appears to apply under 
conditions of very rapid organizational growth. The failure to support theory insofar as size- 
administrative relationships (#2 above) are concerned has also been found in school districts 
(Ford 1980). There is something of a ratchet mechanism involved here. 

A study by McKinley (1987) looked into the differentiation-administrative overhead re- 
lationship specifically, and did so in a clearly bureaucratic context of manufacturing firms. 
Under conditions of decline in size, the theory once again was not confirmed; the expected 
strong positive relationship was no longer in evidence when decline occurred. 
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Finally, compelling evidence that size can be a consequence of changes in organization 
resulting in differentiation has been developed (Meyer, Stevenson, and Webster 1985). Thus 
the counter-theoretical position that had been advocated previously now appears to be correct. 
The evidence comes from a study of financial components in three city governments over 
many years. Apparently, as components are added, this drives the size of the organization 
upward somewhat later—not always—but it is the more likely situation. 


Organization Planning and Design 


Almost everything that has been said with regard to the Aston theory is equally applicable to 
Blau's theory of differentiation and his related views. These are both theories for organization 
planning and for designing organization structures. They yield measures useful for diagnos- 
ing current organization structures and changing them (see Blau and Schoenherr 1971; also 
Blau 1974). То the extent the theories have been found valid, they should be followed in 
structuring and restructuring bureaucratic systems. Research on Blau's theory suggests that, 
in periods of organizational decline in particular, bureaucracies may remain overstructured 
in ways that are costly and may even threaten organizational survival. This is something 
that those who design organizations may find useful to keep in mind and consider as their 
organizations undergo change. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In reviewing the evidence on differentiation theory, Bluedorn (1993) concludes that the major 
challenge to the theory comes from longitudinal studies. These studies raise questions that 
move well beyond the content of the original theory and in fact indicate that a more compre- 
hensive theory dealing with change as well as scale is now needed. 

Donaldson (1996, 2001) interprets Blau's theory and research as consistent with structural 
contingency theory and accordingly endorses the theory of differentiation. In the process he 
reviews a number of countervailing studies and offers arguments to refute them. In addition 
he presents the results of a meta-analysis covering some 17 studies (8 of them the Blau stud- 
ies) on the size-administrative overhead relationship. This meta-analysis yields an average 
correlation of —.45, consistent with theory, but heavily weighted by the results from Blau's 
research on government organizations. 

The review by Donaldson (1996) fails to treat a number of the longitudinal studies that I 
have included in the previous section primarily because they seem to me to have something 
new and important to say; he does consider other longitudinal studies, however. The meta- 
analysis of the relationship between size and administrative overhead is heavily weighted 
with Blau's own research and appears to incorporate at most 3 of the 27 studies on the subject 
reviewed by Travers (1978). Of the nine studies included that do not derive from the Blau 
research program, four yield positive correlations and five negative. 

Argyris (1972), in contrast to Donaldson, takes a negative position on Blau's theory and 
research. He emphasizes Blau's failure to consider the informal organization (although Blau 
[1955] had done this in his dissertation). He also takes issue with the way in which variables 
were operationalized in the research (using official descriptions of organization structures) 
on the grounds that these may well be invalid. To some extent Blau has answered Argyris's 
arguments with his research outside the civil service context. On one point, however, this 
is clearly not the case. Blau's theory of differentiation specifies causal influences from size 
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to the structural variables. However, his tests of the theory are cross-sectional, rather than 
longitudinal, and thus do not bear directly on the causal hypotheses. 

Turner (1977) takes Blau to task on philosophical grounds, questioning the role of expla- 
nation and Blau's claim to deductive rigor. This critique is aimed as much at all the theo- 
retical approaches of modern sociology as at Blau's theory specifically. It fails to deal with 
the argument that, irrespective of its construction or its level of explanation, a theory that 
generates empirical support and deals with important questions may be valuable as a source 
of understanding, prediction, and/or control. 

Blau's views of professional knowledge and decentralization have received considerable 
support. There is also reason, based on the research, to favor his concept of bureaucratic 
theory as a set of interrelated hypotheses over the ideal type construction proposed by Weber. 
Blau raises certain questions regarding Weber's handling of democratic or collegial systems 
as opposed to bureaucracy. Such systems, like the professional, appear to be different, and 
there is substantial evidence to support this position (Miner 2006b). 

A final point has been raised by Scott (1990). His view is that structures are often determined 
not by size, but by cultural forces such as belief systems, laws, and regulatory frameworks, 
as well as professional norms and pressures to conform to existing modal models. Thus size 
arguments must compete with a variety of alternative explanations. This is the issue of institu- 
tionalization (see chapter 26), and organization planners might well benefit from considering 
such factors in undertaking studies to design and redesign their organizations. 
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СНАРТЕК 23 


FROM CHRIS ARGYRIS'S GOAL CONGRUENCE THEORY 
AND HIS THEORY OF ORGANIZATIONAL LEARNING 
TO ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT (PARTICULARLY 
INVOLVING LEARNING SEMINARS) 


Goal Congruence Theory 
Organizational Learning and Defensive Routines 


Learning and Its Types 

Models I and II Practical usefulness * * * 

Individual and Organizational Levels Theoretical validity kkk 
Organization Development Applications Importance rating Ж Ж Ж Ж 


Laboratory Training 


Organization Development For more information, see Organiza- 


Learning Seminars tional Behavior 2: Essential Theories 


Techniques of Action Science of Process and Structure (Miner 
Research and Nonresearch 2006), chapter 17. 


Inner Contradictions of Rigorous Research 
Nonresearch 
Conclusions 


Organization development is not new to the readers of this volume. Likert (Epilogue on 
Systems) created an organization development application that derived from his theory of 
System 4. Trist and Emery, and their sociotechnical systems theory (chapter 18), produced 
applications that were rapidly absorbed by organization development. Lawrence and Lorsch, 
and contingency theory of organization (chapter 19), spawned an organization-development 
intervention approach as well. In this chapter additional theories that are closely linked to 
organization development are discussed. These are the theories of Chris Argyris. In this 
instance the theorist's ideas led him first to embrace laboratory or sensitivity training as a 
method of interpersonal skill development, and subsequently to expand from there into the 
broader arena of organization development. He expresses a strong and continuing emphasis 
on humanist values, which caused him to condemn Weber's bureaucracy and the classical 
management theories of Fayol and Taylor. At least in the early period, Argyris viewed bu- 
reaucracy as unacceptable because it deprived participants of their dignity and their capacity 
for growth. An alternative organizational form was needed, and organization development 
was the means to transformation. 


GOAL CONGRUENCE THEORY 


The theory views a healthy adult personality as in a state of activity and independence, 
capable of multiple behaviors and also deep interests, having a longtime perspective, 
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Table 23.1 


Conditions for the Use of Structures Having Varying Degrees of 
Axiological Goodness 


Degree of 
axiological Type of organizational 
goodness Structure Conditions for use 


Low |. Pyramidal 1. When time is important and subordinate acceptance 
A is assured 

2. When decisions are routine and the use of authority is 
legitimized 

3. When the decision does not affect the distribution of 
power, reward, controls, work specialization, or the 
centralization of information 

4. When a large number of people are involved and it is 
difficult to bring them together 

5. When the individuals do not desire psychological 
Success 


||. Overlapping groups 1. When the decision is not routine, but does not affect 
(Likert) the distribution of power, control, information, and the 
specialization of work 
2. When time is important 
3. When the decision to make a change cannot be 
delegated to all 
IIl. Power according to Anywhere there are differences in functional compe- 
functional contribution tence. Individuals receive their power according to the 
perception that other members have of their potential 
contribution. 


IV. Power according to 1. When decisions involve high responsibility and are 
inevitable organizational basic to the organization 
responsibilities (each 2. When the decision affects the distribution of power, 
individual has equal power) control, information, and the specialization of work 
M 3. When the decision defines rules for the conditions 
High under which a particular structure would be used 


Source: Adapted from Argyris 1964, 198-210. 


and possessing awareness and control over oneself. These factors are equated with self- 
actualization. Various factors, including bureaucracy, inhibit this process and force the 
individual back into an infantile state; included are the principles of task specialization, 
chain of command, unity of direction, and span of control. Such a formal organization is 
said to be incongruent with development to a healthy, mature state; as a result employees 
often become passive, dependent, and submissive (Argyris 1957, 2003). This type of think- 
ing tends to characterize employees as neurotic, and has much in common with Mayo (see 
chapter 6 of Miner 2006). 

Later, healthy adults are equated with individuals aspiring to psychological success (Argyris 
1964). The mix model is proposed as a means to achieving this end and thus axiological 
goodness. This is explained as follows: 


As long as complex organizations use people, it may be possible that they will tend to ob- 
tain greater commitment, flexibility, responsibility, and openness and thereby enhance their 
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chances for survival and growth if they strive to create conditions wherein the individual 
is able to actualize his potential as much as possible. . . . A first step toward integrating the 
individual and the organization is for both to aspire toward the conditions represented by 
the axiologically good organization (Argyris 1962a, 76). 


The mix model is a statement of conditions for organizational effectiveness. However, the 
theory anticipates that the degree to which the organization's structure should fully match 
these conditions depends on the kinds of decisions to be made. Argyris's statements on orga- 
nizational structures are given in Table 23.1. He indicates a clear need for varying structures 
in accordance with decision types. 

Pyramidal organizations are characterized by specialized and fractionalized work, estab- 
lished production rates and speed of work, order giving, performance evaluation, the use of 
rewards, and perpetuated membership. Accordingly, 


... none of the theories discussed (primarily those of bureaucracy and rational systems), with the 
exception of personality and organization theory and those similar . . . would predict the single 
most important trend about public and private organizations, namely, their increasing internal 
deterioration and lack of effectiveness in producing services or products (Argyris 1973, 159). 


ORGANIZATIONAL LEARNING AND DEFENSIVE ROUTINES 


Starting in the mid-1970s Argyris began to promulgate a view regarding organizational 
learning that has concerned him over the years since. This view appears to represent a 
whole new approach with a new nomenclature, new constructs, and new collaborations. 
Yet the implicit humanism is still in evidence and although antibureaucracy statements 
are less manifest, they are not gone. Furthermore the goal congruence formulations have 
never been repudiated. In fact they have reemerged on several occasions. The charac- 
teristic infant-adult designation and the concept of psychological success are explicitly 
endorsed (Argyris 1990). Thus the two theories stand side by side with a similar approach 
to application resulting (Argyris 2003). 

From the mid-1970s onward Argyris has stated and restated his theory of organizational 
learning and defensive routines many times, often with the same examples and much the same 
wording, but with an orientation apparently intended to reach different audiences (see Argyris 
2005). In writing on learning, Argyris has often collaborated with Donald Schón, formerly a 
professor at MIT (see Lichtenstein 2000). 


Learning and Its Types 


Organizational learning is desirable. It is a means to detecting and correcting errors as well 
as a source of innovation. An important barrier to learning is some type of organizational 
defense. These antilearning defenses are represented by policies, practices, or actions that 
prevent participants in the organization from experiencing embarrassment or threat, and also 
from discovering the causes of embarrassment or threat. 

An important distinction is made between espoused meaning, or theory, and people's views 
as reflected when they actually behave, their theories in use. Any real, meaningful behavior 
change requires changes in people's theories in use and in the learning system of the organi- 
zation; espoused theories are merely window dressing. 
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Figure 23.1 The Distinction Between Single-Loop and Double-Loop Learning 


Double-loop learning 


Governing variables 


(Inferred by observing the actions of individuals acting 
as agents for the organization) 


Continues on to— 


Single-loop learning 


Actions 


| 


Consequences ——— — —J» A match 


Some type of mismatch 


Source: Adapted from Argyris 1992, 8, and other sources by the same author. 


Figure 23.1 sets forth two types of theories in use behind learning that are significant 
for the theory—single loop and double loop. Single-loop learning may occur to a degree 
when matches are created so that the consequences of actions are what was intended, but 
more frequently learning is a result of a mismatch where actions are corrected through 
feedback to align with consequences, and then create a match; only the actions are changed, 
not the factors behind the actions. In double-loop learning the change is deeper in that 
the governing variables are changed—the variables that can be inferred, by observing the 
actions of individuals acting as agents for the organization (top management), to drive 
and guide actions of others. Double-loop learning is particularly relevant when an issue 
is complex and nonprogrammable, when the long-range effectiveness of the organization 
is involved. 

When double-loop learning is engaged by a mismatch or error, matters of trust and mistrust 
often arise that make correction difficult. Also, if the focus remains at the single-loop level, 
people may "become servants of the status quo"—a phrase Argyris uses often. Unfreezing 
the models of organizational structures and processes now in good currency is essential to 
engaging double-loop learning. Inherent in the move to double-loop learning are problems 
related to unawareness, suppression of feelings, and the need to alter reasoning processes. 
Achieving this type of learning is not easy. 
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Models I and II 


Individuals design their actions, and to do so they bring to bear theories in use which they 
mobilize for given situations. Under single-loop learning conditions, this theory in use has 
the characteristics of Model I, although in general people are not aware of this model in 
themselves. Table 23.2 sets forth Model I in a comprehensive form. Argyris presents this 
figure on numerous occasions in somewhat different forms, although the basic format and 
message remain the same. Typically these versions represent abbreviations of what is con- 
tained in Table 23.2. 

Model tends to inhibit double-loop learning, and organizations whose structure is congru- 
ent with that model are unlikely to be characterized by double-loop learning. Such organizations 
have a pyramidal form with specialization of work, unity of command, and centralization of 
power. These conditions, which are essentially those of bureaucracy, are said to be congruent 
with the governing variables of Model I. 

Model II is not the opposite of Model I, nor does it completely replace Model I. Model 
I theories in use continue to be appropriate when programmable, routine decisions are in- 
volved and when a crisis must be handled. Furthermore structural changes congruent with 
Model II do not actually work unless the individuals involved adopt Model II theories as 
their own. 

Under Model П there is a continuous testing of the status quo. In this respect it has much 
in common with the basic tenets of postmodernism (Clegg and Kornberger 2003). The 
model represents an ideal state and involves sharing power with anyone who has relevant 
competence. People do not move to Model II without help. Argyris is much more tentative in 
depicting Model II than Model I, and the early publications did not provide a clear picture of 
it at all. However, Table 23.3 is based on recent statements plus several abbreviated versions 
proposed earlier. It provides a comprehensive coverage of Model II, comparable to that of 
Table 23.2 for Model I. Note that a major aspect of Model II is that power is dispersed. It 
requires unfreezing of a type that permits reexamining underlying values and assumptions 
at both the individual and organizational levels. For a discussion of Model I and Model II in 
action, see Roth and Kleiner (2000). 


Individual and Organizational Levels 


At many points Argyris presents his ideas in such a way as to suggest he is writing personal- 
ity theory, not organizational-behavior theory. Yet this is not his intent (Crossan 2003). In 
a number of places, he takes pains to differentiate organizational defensive routines from 
those of individuals. He notes that (1) people behave in a manner consistent with their 
organization's defensive routines, even though from personality research a much greater 
diversity of personalities would be expected; (2) although people move in and out of orga- 
nizations, the defensive routines in place do not change over time; (3) the defensive routines 
appear to have the character of products of socialization; and (4) since the actions used to 
create or trigger the routines are used by most people, their source cannot be individual 
psychological anxiety (Argyris 1992). Thus individuals act as agents for organizations as 
well as for themselves to produce defensive routines that prevent or distort valid informa- 
поп, are not discussible, and whose undiscussability is not discussible. АП this is part of 
the organization's culture. 

The truly organizational nature of the theory is particularly manifest in Argyris and Schón 
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(1996, 16). There organizational learning is defined in terms that serve to emphasize the level 
at which the process occurs: 


Organizational learning occurs when individuals within an organization experience a prob- 
lematic situation and inquire into it on the organization's behalf. They experience a surpris- 
ing mismatch between expected and actual results of action and respond to that mismatch 
through a process of thought and further action that leads them to modify their images of 
organization or their understandings of organizational phenomena and to restructure their 
activities so as to bring outcomes and expectations into line, thereby changing organizational 
theory-in-use. In order to become organizational, the learning that results from organizational 
inquiry must become embedded in the images of organization held in its members' minds 
and/or in the epistemological artifacts (the maps, memories, and programs) embedded in 
the organizational environment. 

Inquiry becomes organizational when individuals inquire on behalf of the organization, 
within a community of inquiry governed, formally or informally, by the roles and rules of 
the organization (33). 


ORGANIZATION-DEVELOPMENT APPLICATIONS 


Argyris's theoretical views call for a movement to organizational forms that are less formal- 
ized, pyramidal, and bureaucratic. He advocates various methods for achieving this objective 
extending from laboratory (or T-group, or sensitivity, or human growth) training in the early 
period to learning seminars or workshops later, but these approaches are consistently part of 
an overall organization development effort, almost always starting at the top of the organiza- 
tion. For Argyris, organization development in some form became not only an application of 
his theories to practice, but a means to testing these theories against his experiences in the 
field, and thus to refining the theories in various ways. 


Laboratory Training 


Argyris became involved with laboratory training at an early point in its history (see Burke 
2002; Greiner and Cummings 2004). In his early use of the approach, he hypothesized that 
if executives could become more authentic, could increase their interpersonal competence, 
could change their values, and ultimately change their behavior, their organizations would 
shift to forms more appropriate than the pyramidal form. The objectives of training then 
are to increase 


- 


giving and receiving nonevaluative descriptive feedback. 

owning and helping others to own to their values, attitudes, ideas, and feelings. 

3. openness to new values, attitudes, and feelings as well as helping others to develop 
their degree of openness. 

4. experimenting (and helping others to do the same) with new values, attitudes, ideas, 
and feelings. 

5. taking risks with new values, attitudes, ideas, and feelings (Argyris 1962b, 26). 


n 


Shifts in accordance with the objectives did occur among eleven top-level executives 
from the same division of a major company who trained together under Argyris. Changes 
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in values and interpersonal competence were achieved. However, there also was evidence 
that the managers had considerable difficulty applying the new values and skills at work 
and that they experienced some fadeout. The impact at the organizational level appears 
not to have been great (Argyris 1962b). A second application study with members of a 
board of directors also suggests that individual changes occurred; these changes appear 
to have carried over from the laboratory sessions to the regular board meetings (Argyris 
1965). 

In spite of his initial enthusiasm for laboratory training in its various forms, Argyris (1992) 
ultimately came to have serious doubts about it. The on-the-job effects anticipated were 
rarely in evidence. Furthermore, by the early 1970s both the business world and the scientific 
community had become disenchanted with the approach. Opportunities to apply skills as a 
facilitator were drying up. As Day and Halpin (2004, 5) indicate, the movement “peaked in 
the 1960s. . . . Outcomes were never subjected to systematic evaluation." 


Organization Development 


As Argyris presents it, organization development focuses more directly on organiza- 
tional problems and change than does laboratory training. The basic cycle moves from 
the collection of information, to making an organizational decision, and finally to de- 
veloping a commitment to that decision. The role of the interventionist is a relatively 
active one: 


The interventionist should attempt to create norms of individuality, concern, and trust. He 
should attempt to draw out conflict, threat, or confusion so that they may be dealt with openly. 
... The interventionist should intervene so that the clients may experience psychological 
success (Argyris 1970, 221). 


Clearly even where laboratory training is not used in the traditional manner, the com- 
mitment to its values and to goal-congruence theory remains strong. In many cases Argyris 
(1971) advocates the use of confrontation meetings in which important organizational 
problems of an interpersonal nature are faced openly. His reported examples deal almost 
exclusively with top management groups. This pattern is particularly evident in a book 
dealing with an organization-development project carried out with the staff of a major 
newspaper: 


The first step in the study was to conduct a diagnosis of the client system. This produced a 
map of the living system which identified some major internal factors causing organizational 


ineffectiveness. The factors were fed back to top management. . . . After obtaining valid 
information about the client system the next step was for the executives to decide if they 
wanted to take action to begin to correct the problems identified. . . . After the top execu- 


tives chose to attempt to correct some of the problems, they faced the task of becoming 
internally committed to the actions implicit in the decision. The first step was to agree to 
attend a learning seminar (Argyris 1974, 276-77). 


In this approach to organization development, Argyris clearly views interpersonal change 
as a necessary prelude to organizational change. Furthermore much of the original laboratory 
training is retained in the learning seminars. In the particular instance of the newspaper, this 
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approach did not eventuate in basic organizational changes, and at least in a relative sense, 
the change program was a failure. 


Learning Seminars 


The learning seminars have evolved into an overall approach labeled action science (Argyris, 
Putnam, and Smith 1985). The activities in a seminar may be elucidated with reference to 
the learning paradox—the actions taken to promote productive organizational learning often 
actually inhibit deeper learning of the Model II type. To deal with this paradox, the facilita- 
tor is advised to 


Ne 


ме 


describe the defensive patterns that underlie the learning paradox. 

design, jointly with the participants, ways to interrupt the circular, self-reinforcing 
processes that inhibit double-loop learning. 

help the participants assess the degree to which their action strategies are likely to 
limit the implementation of the solutions they have designed. 

help the participants realize how they have participated in creating and maintaining 
а behavioral world where the strategies they redesign to correct the situation are 
unlikely to be effective. 

involve the participants in sessions . . . where they can develop the concepts and skills 
they need in order to escape from this bind. 

reduce the use of defensive reasoning and increase the use of productive reason. 
reduce . . . organizational defensive routines, and replace them with high-quality in- 
quiry, good dialectic, and double-loop learning (Argyris and Schön 1996, 282-84). 


What is involved here is a process of using interpretations to help participants gain insight, 
thus following the model inherent in much psychotherapy. In the process participants will 
exhibit considerable emotionality, beginning with bewilderment and frustration, but extend- 
ing to anger and fear; the facilitator should respond with empathy while not allowing these 
emotions to become an excuse for backing off from the situation. 

The steps in this organization-development process go something like this (Argyris 1992; 
Fulmer and Keys 1998): 


1. 


2: 


Help participants (at the top level now) to become aware of their Model I theories in 
use and automatic, counterproductive reasoning processes. 

Help these participants to see how they create and maintain learning systems that 
feed back to sanction Model I. 

Mix in the various organizational consequences, such as organizational defensive 
routines, so that participants come to see what is happening in their organization. 
Help the top-level participants connect these kinds of knowledge with the actual 
business decisions they are making. 

Help these participants learn the Model II theory in such a way as to be able to use it 
under low to moderate stress; thus, with practice, Model II becomes both an espoused 
theory and a theory in use. 

Once the top people begin to behave consistently in a Model II mode, move the 
learning process down through lower-management levels by conducting learning 
seminars there for those who want to participate. 
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This process can be quite lengthy but, as Argyris notes, most people do not learn to play 
tennis overnight either. As Model II is introduced, alternative governing values and behavioral 
strategies are given attention so that the status quo no longer exerts a binding influence; all 
this takes considerable time. 

Put somewhat differently, these steps to overcoming organizational defenses run as fol- 
lows: (1) make a diagnosis of the problem, (2) connect the diagnosis to the actual behavior 
of the participants, (3) show them how their behavior creates organizational defenses, (4) 
help them to change their behavior, (5) change the defensive routine that reinforced the 
old behavior, and (6) develop new organizational norms and culture that reinforce the new 
behavior (Argyris 1990, 155). This is a version of Lewin's unfreezing-moving-refreezing 
model (see Miner 2005). 


Techniques of Action Science 


Argyris has long been associated with the study of action science (Raelin 2005). One aspect 
of the action science organization-development approach is the process of serial interpretation 
noted above, but there are other techniques as well, most of them founded on some variant 
of the case method (see Argyris 2002). 

One such technique is for the facilitator to use preselected cases as a basis for group 
discussion, thus moving participants to particular issues considered important. Much more 
frequent, however, is the use of participant-written cases. These are presented to the group 
by one participant at a time; their form is as follows: 


1. In one paragraph describe a key organizational problem as you see it. 
Assume you could talk to whomever you wish to begin to solve the problem. 

3. Next split your page into two columns. On the right-hand side write how you would 
begin the meeting; what you would actually say. Then write what you believe the 
other(s) would say. Then write your response to their response. Continue writing this 
scenario for two or so double-spaced written pages. 

4. Inthe left-hand column write any idea or feeling that you would have that you would 
not communicate for whatever reason (Argyris 1995, 23). 


This case becomes a basis for lengthy discussion. Sometimes other participants are asked 
to provide a new version of the meeting in the case. Sometimes the participants role-play the 
meeting in various versions. The objective is to get the case writer to redesign his or her actions 
so as to move from the Model I that is invariably inherent in the original case to something 
closer to Model II. In this process the top management group comes to learn about its own 
group dynamics (Argyris 1991). This resultant is not unlike that obtained from laboratory 
training. Generally these sessions are tape recorded so that participants can listen to them 
later and continue their learning. 

Another technique involves the construction of a diagram or action map by each participant. 
This map depicts the interdependence between governing conditions, action strategies, and 
several orders of counterproductive consequences, plus the feedback processes that maintain 
the pattern. It is intended to help participants to determine the relevant variables, to link them 
in a causal chain, and to see the pattern established, thus making it easier to assess plausibil- 
ity. The causal chain of such a map (with examples appended) might be as follows (Argyris 
and Schón 1996): 
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Governing conditions (low trust on interpersonal issues) 

Generic action strategies (craft attributions to be untestable) 
Consequences for group dynamics (become polarized) 
Consequences for group dynamics (exhibit low confidence in group effectiveness) 
Consequences for organization (exhibit bad-mouthing outside group) 
Consequences for problem solving (experience cynicism about effectiveness) 
Consequences for leadership (keep leadership style consistent with defenses) 
(Earn criticism by acting out organizational defenses) 

(Feel pulled apart) 


There is a great deal here, and in the learning seminars and action science as a whole, that 
harks back to laboratory training. Although the terminology is new, the basic concerns are 
similar—authenticity, openness, confrontation, and the like. Once again Argyris emphasizes 
questioning basic premises, cutting through defensiveness, getting at the realities for the 
individual and the organization. In many respects the role of the facilitator or change agent 
has changed little over the years. 

However, in one respect Argyris has introduced a major change—his concern for organiza- 
tional effectiveness has now taken center stage. Perhaps as a result, his theoretical orientation 
has become one of the more popular underpinnings for organization development practice 
(Bazigos and Burke 1997). 

This does not mean that organizational-development practitioners follow Argyris’s approach 
explicitly, only that they draw upon it, and his theory, in concocting their own programs. There 
are many approaches to action learning (Marsick, O' Neil, and Watkins 2002). Examples of 
projects informed by the Argyris orientation are the introduction of a gain-sharing plan in 
a manufacturing plant to foster learning and productivity (Arthur and Aiman-Smith 2001) 
and an attempt to introduce double-loop learning in the Singapore national police force (Tan 
and Heracleous 2001). Other instances of efforts to employ Argyris's ideas through action 
research are Kowalski, Harmon, Yorks, and Kowalski's (2003) work with the U.S. Department 
of Veterans Affairs and Sugarman's (2001) report on various learning-based organization- 
development projects. 


RESEARCH AND NONRESEARCH 


In noting that Argyris's theories have exerted a strong influence on organization-development 
practice, I do not wish to imply that this is the only arena in which they have had an impact. 
Mainstream organizational behavior has on occasion found them quite appealing (see, for 
instance, Porter 1989), especially the treatment of goal congruence issues. And Argyris's or- 
ganizational-learning formulations have elicited positive reactions from a variety of sources, 
including scholars with a psychoanalytic orientation to the field (see, for example, Diamond 
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1986). Other theoretical positions have often drawn heavily on Argyris in developing their 
own distinct views (see, for example, Lipshitz, Popper, and Friedman 2002). 

Argyris conducted research on goal congruence theory (see, for example, Argyris 1954) 
and others have done the same (Argyris 1973). Overall these efforts have been somewhat 
mixed, but there is supportive evidence. 


Inner Contradictions of Rigorous Research 


By the mid-1960s at the latest, Argyris had concluded that the research pattern emerging in 
organizational behavior was not of a kind that he wished to continue to endorse. He came to 
believe that scientific research has an authoritarian bias analogous to the effects of pyramidal 
organizations. Subjects react to experimental controls as they would to organizational controls, 
and the findings are distorted accordingly. His solution for this situation also derives from 
his theory—“reduce the researcher’s control over the subject . . . to provide the subject with 
greater influence, with longer time perspective regarding, and greater internal involvement 
in, the research project . . . having worker representative groups (in organizations) and stu- 
dent representative groups (in universities) to help in the design and execution of research" 
(1968, 193). 

There are a number of problems with this line of thinking, including the assumption that 
goal-congruence theory is valid, which it may not be in every respect. Yet Argyris (1980) 
continues to promulgate the same position and has raised the same arguments since then. 
However, the consequence has been that Argyris no longer has conducted research on his 
views after the early studies, which would qualify as scientific in nature. 


Nonresearch 
Argyris continues to take the position that 


1. the conditions of unilateral control embedded in rigorous research procedures 
create, for the subjects, conditions of dependence, submissiveness, and short time 
perspective. 

2. the abstractions required for precision and quantification tend to lead to instruments 
whose meanings are not based on the action context experienced by subjects in their 
everyday life (hence the meanings may be confusing, unclear, and ambiguous). 

3. the axiom that the purpose of science is to understand or explain while prediction 
and control are tests of our understanding and explanation leads to a social science 
of the status quo. 

4. the consequences previously described, coupled with their undiscussability, could 
lead people to misperceive the experimental manipulation and/or to unrealizingly 
distort what they report in instruments and during interviews as well as what they 
exhibit in their actual behavior (Argyris 1980, 51—52). 


To avoid these consequences of the Model I situation created, subjects must be involved 
in all phases of research design and planning so that they truly understand what is going on. 
In the process of arguing for this position, Argyris attacks aspects of a number of theories 
considered in this book; he also challenges views on organizational learning such as those 
proposed by James March (Miner 2006, chapter 5); see Argyris 1996. 
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Yet it makes no sense to include research subjects in the test-development and item-selection 
phase of a study involving the use of an intelligence test, or to include subjects who have no 
knowledge of such matters in the planning of research that would ideally require a complex 
experimental design and sophisticated statistical analyses. It makes no sense, that is, unless 
the objective is to undermine and block research of these kinds entirely. That may well be 
what Argyris is attempting to do. He argues for the use of qualitative case material (often 
derived from recorded transcripts), without either experimental or statistical controls, to test 
his theories. At one point (Argyris 1982), he dismisses the use of control groups in testing 
the effectiveness of his interventions as unwarranted; using participants as their own controls 
would be sufficient. He does not indicate a recognition of the fact that the results achieved 
by the two approaches are not the same. Overall Argyris does appear to have succeeded in 
squelching research by others aimed at evaluating his theories and approaches; he also appears 
to have provided justification for his own lack of scientific research. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Goal-congruence theory faces many conceptual and empirical difficulties. A basic problem is 
the contention that bureaucracy causes emotional illness, infantile behavior, dependent person- 
alities, and the like. The concept of human maturity espoused appears to be essentially valid. 
However, many personality theorists, including the writer, would add to the list a capacity to 
deal with authority relationships effectively, so that overreactions, either positive or negative, 
are minimized. In this view, then, learning to function in a bureaucratic system and to delay 
immediate gratification for future reward is a sign of maturity, not infantilism. 

There is evidence that bureaucratic organizations tend to attract certain emotionally 
disturbed individuals at the lower levels, presumably because these people can function ef- 
fectively in such positions. But this does not mean the organization caused the pathology. 
It seems probable that Argyris, observing organization members within a limited time span 
and noting the contiguity of pathology and formal structure, incorrectly attributed direct 
causation to the structure, when in fact it was often the ambiguity- and anxiety-reducing 
structure itself that permitted particular individuals to function in an organizational setting 
at all (Diamond 1986). 

Argyris has been criticized for neglecting individual differences and offering a “one best 
way" prescription analogous to scientific management. Argyris (1973) disputed this, and 
indeed such concepts as his reality-centered leadership and mix model do require contingent 
hypotheses. Furthermore he now specifies (Argyris 2004, 19) that "some adults preferred 
infantile jobs.” However, these ideas are given relatively little attention, have not been tested 
empirically, and at times are completely ignored. 

Lest I be considered as critical of Argyris as he has been of many other theorists, let 
me hasten to add an additional point, which I consider to be the saving grace of goal- 
congruence theory. The essence of the theory is that when individual members and organi- 
zations fit each other—when their goals are congruent—organizational effectiveness will be 
fostered because members will devote their efforts to organizational-goal achievement. This 
is an integration hypothesis, and it is consistently supported by the research of Argyris and 
of others cited in this chapter. Goal-congruence theory emphasized, if it did not create, one 
of the most important concepts in organizational theory at an early time. For this Argyris 
deserves considerable credit. 

As Argyris moved on to a theory devoted to organizational learning and defensive routines, 
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the ties to a single approach to practice become much closer. There simply is no research on 
the theory itself, or no marshaling of other's research. Perhaps because of the strong practice 
emphasis early on, the learning theory often lacks precision. Exactly when Model I should 
be invoked and when Model II should be brought to bear is never clearly stated; all we know 
for sure is that one is mostly bad and one is good. In fact there is a certain amorphous quality 
about Model II that is never fully overcome, even with later efforts to achieve more preci- 
sion. This ambiguity of formulation as regards Model II has been noted by many reviewers 
of Argyris's numerous books. As Lipshitz (2000, 471) indicates, “It is difficult to understand 
in depth and extremely difficult to implement." 

However, an even greater problem is the total reliance on qualitative research evidence 
that is not fully reported. I believe there is something to be said for involving subjects more 
directly in the whole research process on occasion, but not always, and not with a rigidity 
that severely limits the domain of scientific research. Argyris's theory can be and should be 
tested using rigorous research techniques—pre- and post-tests, control groups, reliable mea- 
sures, and direct ties to effectiveness criteria. Without this we will never know whether the 
interventions work or whether the theory has validity. 

This whole problem involving research validation of Model II and of interventions intended 
to enhance it within organizations is addressed often in Argyris (2004). He argues for empiri- 
cal research in this regard repeatedly. Nevertheless he continues to define acceptable research 
in such a manner that the conduct of this needed research does not appear possible. Certainly 
over the years neither Argyris nor anyone else has risen to the task. And sufficient questioning 
of Argyris's approach has occurred to warrant the conduct of research (see Seo 2003). 

Yet Argyris was among those who brought organization development into the practical 
repertoire of organizational behavior. His ideas have been at the forefront of this approach 
to practice from the beginning. Furthermore organization development itself appears to have 
considerable validity as a method of accomplishing organizational change (see chapter 24). 
It would be unjustified not to give Argyris some of the credit for this. As Argyris (2005, 276) 
himself says, “If I had to start my research all over again, I would still focus on . . . imple- 
menting seminars and workshops whose thrust was double-loop learning." This personal 
endorsement has remained unchanging across many years. 
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СНАРТЕК 24 


FROM EDGAR SCHEIN'S ORGANIZATIONAL-CULTURE 
THEORY TO ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT 
(PARTICULARLY INVOLVING PROCESS CONSULTATION) 


Process Consultation Practical usefulness Ж Ж Ж Ж 
Process Consultation Pre-theory Theoretical validity Ж Ж 


Process Consultation Post-theory 
The Theory of Organizational Culture and 
Leadership 


Importance rating Ж Ж Ж Ж 


à . For more information, see Organiza- 
Theoretical Basics tional Behavior 2: Essential Theories 


Culture and Leadership ` of Process and Structure (Miner 
Subcultures and the Learning Leader 2006), chapter 18. 


Cultural Learning and Change 
Research Evidence 

On Process Consulting 

On Culture Theory 
Conclusions 


Edgar Schein's initial concern was with the change process and with his own particular ap- 
proach to organization development (process consultation). Only as it became evident that 
this approach would benefit from a broader theoretical perspective did he delve into the area 
of leadership and its role in influencing organizational culture (Schein 1985). In the end what 
emerged was a comprehensive culture theory in which top managers were significant actors. 
In this theory culture served in a number of respects as a substitute for hierarchy (and thus 
bureaucracy). Thus Schein's theory offers an alternative to bureaucracy not only in its early 
and continuing focus on organization development, but in its subsequent elaboration of the 
culture construct as a tool for human organization that can in certain respects replace aspects 
of bureaucracy. 

The process consultation ideas represent a direct contribution to practice and they came 
first. They were an outgrowth of Schein's early experience with laboratory training, but colored 
by other influences as well (Schein and Bennis 1965). The theory of organizational culture, 
and leadership influences on it, came later. 


PROCESS CONSULTATION 


The approach to practice that Schein developed was in its origins initially antibureaucracy 
simply because the laboratory-training movement was of that nature. However, the idea 
of helping the client system to help itself rapidly became central to process consulting, 
and with this there developed a more accepting approach to organizations in their current 
forms (Schein 19902). Yet bits and pieces of humanism and antibureaucracy continue to 
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manifest themselves. There are references to bureaucracy as ineffective (Schein 1981), 
to the need to empower employees and eliminate dependence on the hierarchy (Schein 
1995), and to the uselessness of studying bureaucratic structural variables such as cen- 
tralization and formalization (in Luthans 1989). Humanistic values are frequently noted 
as a guiding force, although not always with positive consequences (see Schein 1990b). 
The possibility of abandoning hierarchy in the world of the future is given serious con- 
sideration (Schein 1989). 


Process Consultation Pre-Theory 


The initial public presentation of process consultation (Schein 1969) had a long history in the 
author's existing consulting practice, but not a long gestation period. The 1969 book was a 
first attempt to explain what was already an established approach. The definition of process 
consulting, along with the assumptions behind it, which derive from laboratory training, are 
as follows: 


Definition. Process consulting is a set of activities on the part of the consultant which help 
the client to perceive, understand, and act upon process events that occur in the client's 
environment. 


1. Managers often do not know what is wrong and need special help in diagnosing what 
their problems actually are. 

2. Managers often do not know what kinds of help consultants can give to them. 

3. Most managers have a constructive intent to improve things, but need help in identifying 
what to improve and how to improve it. 

4. Most organizations can be more effective if they learn to diagnose their own strengths 
and weaknesses. . . . Every . . . organization will have some weaknesses. 

5. A consultant could probably not . . . learn enough about the culture . . . to suggest reliable 
new courses of action. .. . He must work jointly with members of the organization who 
do know the culture. 

6. One of the process consultant’s roles is to provide new and challenging alternatives. . . . 
Decision-making . . . must, however, remain in the hands of the client. 

7. Itis of prime importance that the process consultant be expert in how to diagnose and 
... establish effective helping relationships with clients. Effective process consultation 
involves passing on . . . these skills (Schein 1969, 8—9). 


The human processes involved here that contribute to organizational effectiveness include 
communication, member roles and functions in groups, group problem solving, group norms 
and growth, leadership and authority, and intergroup cooperation or competition. The approach 
clearly operates primarily at the group level. 

The stages of process consultation tend to overlap one another. However, they may be 
specified as follows: 


l. Initial contact with the client organization—indication of the perceived problem. 

2. Defining the relationship, including the formal and psychological contract—focus 
on how the group gets its work done. 

3. Selecting a setting (what and when to observe, as near the top of the organization as 
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possible, one in which it is easy to observe group processes, one in which real work 
is involved) and a method of work (as congruent as possible with process consulta- 
tion values, thus making the consultant maximally visible to develop trust). 

4. Data gathering and diagnosis, which inevitably are interventions—use of observation 
and interviews, but not questionnaires and survey measures, which are too impersonal. 

5. Intervention—in declining order of likelihood, the use of agenda-setting interventions, 
feedback of observations or data, coaching or counseling, and structural suggestions 
(which occur rarely). 

6. Evaluation and disengagement—looking for evidence of changes in values as re- 
lated to concern for human problems and process issues, as well as in interpersonal 
skills. 


Throughout, efforts are concentrated on helping the organization to become aware of or- 
ganizational processes and to engage in self-diagnosis. Much of what is described represents 
extending laboratory training into the real working groups of an ongoing organization. 


Process Consultation Post- Theory 


Schein's more recent writings on process consultation have been directed primarily to manag- 
ers. The intent was to show managers how they could exert influence without resorting to power 
and authority (Schein 19872); thus, to demonstrate the value of assuming the same helping 
role that process consultants assume. When this happens, the organization achieves its goals, 
and subordinates are helped to grow and develop. In discussing these process interventions, 
Schein (ibid., 52) has the following to say: 


1. Process is always to be favored as an intervention focus over content. 

2. Task process is always to be favored over interpersonal process. 

3. Structural interventions are in principle the most powerful . . . but they are also likely 
to be most resisted. 


The list of human processes that contribute to organizational effectiveness is extended 
to include intrapsychic processes, cultural rules of interaction, and change processes as 
epitomized by Lewin's unfreezing-moving-refreezing model (see Miner 2005). The inter- 
vention process is expounded in much greater detail; four basic types are noted: exploratory 
interventions (What do you have in mind?), diagnostic interventions (Why is this more of a 
problem now?), action-alternative interventions (Have you considered either of these alterna- 
tives?), and confrontational interventions (It sounds to me like you feel angry at this person, 
is that right?). Also a variety of techniques that may be built into process consultation with 
the assistance of key client members are noted—intergroup exercises, survey feedback, role 
playing, educational interventions, responsibility charting, and many others. In dealing with 
structural issues, process consultants should limit themselves to raising questions that make 
structural options clear. 

In a small book written in this period, Schein (1987b) makes a distinction between the 
clinical perspective that characterizes process consultation and the ethnographic perspective 
of the cultural anthropologist. The former focuses on helping and producing change while the 
latter is concerned with obtaining valid data for science while leaving the system undisturbed. 
To really understand an organization, both approaches must be combined in some manner. 
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Schein (1988) is a revision of the 1969 volume with considerable expansion of the dis- 
cussion. The definition of process consultation noted previously is amended by adding the 
phrase "in order to improve the situation as defined by the client" (11). A chapter is added on 
performance appraisal and feedback on the grounds that both appraisal and process consulta- 
tion require skills in giving feedback. 

In Schein (19992) process consultation is likened to Argyris's double-loop learning in that 
the intent is to increase the client system's capacity for learning (see chapter 23). Furthermore a 
set of principles is set forth with the intent of providing guidance to the process consultant: 


Always try to be helpful. 

Always stay in touch with the current reality. 

Access your ignorance. 

Everything you do is an intervention. 

It is the client who owns the problem and the solution. 

Go with the flow. 

Timing is crucial. 

Be constructively opportunistic with confrontational interventions. 
Everything is a source of data; errors will occur and are the prime source of 
learning. 

10. When in doubt, share the problem (60). 


19 oo cc kg 


Although these principles are amplified with much more specific detail, their listing here 
helps to provide a feeling for what process consultation entails. Schein has applied these 
principles in consulting engagements with Digital Equipment Corporation, General Foods, 
Royal Dutch Shell, BP, and Ciba-Geigy (Coutu 2002). In the case of Digital, he spent 30 years 
there; the role of culture in the rise and fall of that company is described in Schein (2003). 

Schein (19993) now places considerable stress on a technique called dialogue, which may 
be used with quite large groups and which he contrasts with the sensitivity-training approach 
that came more directly out of the laboratory training at Bethel. The following quotes reflect 
a certain distancing from the positions Schein took in the 1960s: 


Sensitivity training is focused more on hearing others' feelings and tuning in on all the levels 
of communication; dialogue is focused more on the thinking process and how our perceptions 
and cognitions are preformed by our past experiences (Schein 1999a, 203). 

In the typical sensitivity-training workshop, participants explore relationships . . . through 
giving and receiving deliberate feedback. . . . In dialogue, the participants explore all the 
complexities of thinking and language (203-4). 

In sensitivity training the goal is to use the group process to develop our individual inter- 
personal skills, whereas dialogue aims to build a group that can think generatively, creatively, 
and most importantly together. . . . Dialogue is thus a potential vehicle for creative problem 
identification and problem solving (204). 


It is this latter feature that makes dialogue particularly attractive for use within the con- 
text of process consultation; it now appears to have taken center stage (see Quick and 
Gavin 2000). 

In an autobiographical work Schein (2006) speaks to practitioners from his own experi- 
ence with process consultation: 
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1. They need to learn to think like an anthropologist, accepting culture for what it is, 
suspending judgment until they see it from the "native point of view;" and using the 
strengths of the culture to change those elements that have become dysfunctional. 

2. They need to develop the skills of a family therapist, accepting the fact that human 
systems are complex and difficult to change. 

3. They need to trust their own artistic impulse in deciding what kind of intervention 
to make in a human system (299). 


THE THEORY OF ORGANIZATIONAL CULTURE 
AND LEADERSHIP 


The concept of organizational culture can be found in Schein's writings earlier, but in the 1980s 
this is a topic that suffused the field of organizational behavior. Schein was at the forefront of 
this onslaught, starting with a number of articles on components of his theory. This all came 
together in a book that contains the most comprehensive theoretical statement (Schein 1985). 


Theoretical Basics 


Leadership comes in the front door of any discussion of culture because what leaders actually 
do, as distinct from managers, is to create and change cultures. Culture, in turn, means 


... pattern of basic assumptions—invented, discovered, or developed by a given group as 
it learns to cope with its problems of external adaptation and internal integration—that has 
worked well enough to be considered valid and, therefore, to be taught to new members as 
the correct way to perceive, think, and feel in relation to those problems (Schein 1985, 9). 


The levels of culture run from artifacts and creations (technology, art, visible and audible 
behavior patterns) to values (testable in the physical environment and testable only by social 
consensus) to basic assumptions (dealing with relationships to the environment and the nature 
of reality, time, space, human nature, human activity, and human relationships). The essence of a 
culture is at the level of basic assumptions that are taken for granted, invisible, and unconscious. 
These assumptions set limits on corporate strategies such that if the alignment is not appropriate 
the strategies cannot be implemented. Thus cultures, like structures, are a means to strategic 
implementation, and in fact cultures incorporate structures as one of their components. 


Group growth and culture formation can be seen as two sides of the same coin, and both are 
the result of leadership activities. What we need to understand, then, is how the individual 
intentions of the founders, leaders, or conveners of a new group or organization, their own 
definitions of the situation, their assumptions and values, come to be a shared, consensually 
validated set of definitions that are passed on to new members as “the correct way to define 
the situation" (Schein 1985, 50). 


The recommended approach to deciphering culture is observation and interviews. Artifacts 
are used only to check hypotheses derived from other sources. Culture questionnaires are not 
recommended because they get at espoused values at best. They do not tap the basic assump- 
tions that represent the essence of culture. Also Schein has serious doubts about the efficacy 
of feeding back written culture descriptions to the organization involved. To do this is often 
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interpreted as akin to an invasion of privacy. It may remove the defenses against anxiety that 
the culture provides for its members and thus leave them emotionally exposed. 


Culture and Leadership 


Culture is the result of group learning experiences in which a number of people face a prob- 
lem and work out a solution together. To the extent the solution is effective, it and the factors 
associated with it become embedded in the emerging culture. Variations in cultures reflect 
differences in the personalities of leaders, members, and the circumstances of early problem 
solutions. It is assumed that all organizations start as small groups, and that therefore organi- 
zational cultures inevitably have their origins in the development of group norms. 

Both at the level of the initial group and as organizational dynamics are added with growth, 
founders and leaders are a key ingredient of culture formation. Founders have a vision for 
the organization and they bring in others who share this vision. Founders also have strong 
assumptions, and many of these assumptions survive in the culture, because they contribute 
to effective problem solutions. If this is not the case, the venture fails. As certain founder as- 
sumptions prove effective, they reduce the anxieties of members, and this reinforces learning of 
specific ways of thinking and doing things. Thus a process of cultural embedding occurs. 

The primary mechanisms for embedding are (1) the things leaders pay attention to, measure, 
and control; (2) leader reaction to critical incidents or crises; (3) deliberate leader role modeling 
and teaching; (4) the criteria for allocation of rewards and status applied; and (5) the criteria for 
recruitment, selection, promotion, and termination applied. In addition there are certain secondary 
mechanisms for embedding that work only if they are logically consistent with the primary ones; 
in order to obtain this reinforcing effect, leaders attempt to control these secondary mechanisms. 
They аге (1) organizational structure and design, (2) organizational procedures and systems, (3) 
the design of buildings and physical space, (4) stories and myths regarding important people 
and events, and (5) formal statements of organizational philosophies and missions. 

The cultures thus constructed can be very strong, so that much change can occur within 
an organization even though the basic culture remains unmoved. When culture change does 
become an issue, however, the change mechanisms mobilized, and the unfreezing forces op- 
erating, appear to be a function of the firm's age. How the growth stages of an organization 
influence culture changes is set forth in Figure 24.1. 

At both stage I and stage IL, organizational theory and development are noted as change 
mechanisms on the grounds that culture is in part a defense mechanism to protect against anxi- 
ety, and consequently these approaches should be appropriate to helping organizations change 
themselves. Organization development, although not totally of a therapeutic nature, does start 
with therapeutic interventions intended to promote self-insight. To achieve change it is necessary 
to bring the buried assumptions of culture to the surface in such a way that they are confronted 
and evaluated; this is rare. 

In closing the 1985 discussion, Schein emphasizes various "do nots" for managers. Such 
concepts as values, climate, and corporate philosophy are determined by culture, but manag- 
ers should not assume that they are the culture; culture operates at a deeper level. Assuming 
that culture applies to the human side of the organization only is also a mistake; products, 
markets, missions, and the like are also important aspects of culture. Culture cannot easily 
be manipulated, and to assume otherwise can produce trouble; managers are controlled by 
culture much more than they control it. No culture should be assumed to be inherently better 
than others, and strong cultures are not better than weak ones. 
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Figure 24.1 Growth Stages, Functions of Culture, and Change Mechanisms 


Growth stage Function of culture/issue 
І. Birth and early growth 1. Culture is a distinctive competence and source of identity. 
Founder domination, 2. Culture is the "glue" that holds organization together. 


possible family domination 3. Organization strives toward more integration and clarity. 
4. Heavy emphasis on socialization is evidence of commitment. 


Succession phase 1. Culture becomes battleground between conservatives and liberals. 
2. Potential successors are judged on whether they will preserve or 
change cultural elements. 


Change mechanisms 
Natural evolution 
Self-guided evolution through organizational therapy 
Managed evolution through hybrids 
Managed "revolution" through outsiders 


һомо 


Il. Organizational midlife 


1. Expansion of products/ 1. Cultural integration declines as new subcultures are spawned. 
markets 

2. Vertical integration 2. Loss of key goals, values, and assumptions creates crisis of identity. 

3. Geographical expansion 3. Opportunity to manage direction of cultural change is provided. 

4. Acquisitions, mergers 


Change mechanisms 


5. Planned change and organization development 
6. Technological seduction 
7. Change through scandal, explosion of myths 
8. Incrementalism 
Ill. Organizational 
maturity 
1. Maturity or decline of 1. Culture becomes a constraint on innovation. 
markets 
2. Increasing internal 2. Culture preserves the glories of the past, hence is valued as a 


stability and/or stagnation source of self-esteem, defense. 
3. Lack of motivation to 
change 


Transformation option 1. Culture change is necessary and inevitable, but not all elements 
of culture can or must change. 
2. Essential elements of culture must be identified, preserved. 
3. Culture change can be managed or simply allowed to evolve. 


Destruction option 
1. Bankruptcy and 1. Culture changes at fundamental paradigm levels 
reorganization 2. Culture changes through massive replacement of key people 
2. Takeover and reorganization 
3. Merger and assimilation 


Change mechanisms 
9. Coercive persuasion 
10. Turnaround 
11. Reorganization, destruction, rebirth 


Source: Schein 1985, 271—72. Copyright O 1985 by Jossey-Bass. Reprinted with permission. 
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Subcultures and the Learning Leader 


In Schein (1992) the method proposed for deciphering culture represents a considerable 
extension of the procedures noted previously. It starts with establishing the commitment of 
leadership to deal with some problem (usually strategic) assumed to require culture change. 
A group of up to fifty members from the culture is then constituted with whom the process 
consultant works by giving an initial lecture on the nature of culture, eliciting values, and 
probing into the area of shared underlying assumptions. This latter process involves look- 
ing for disparities between artifacts identified and values proclaimed. Next the large group 
is split into subgroups, which if possible represent subcultures within the whole. These 
subgroups work on identifying more assumptions and on categorizing assumptions as to 
whether they will help or hinder solution of the problem at hand. The subgroups report 
back to the whole, where consensus is ironed out. The change processes are then initiated 
with a lecture on that subject, new subgroups, and the development of a change strategy 
by the whole. 

Subcultures tend to form around areas of differentiation within the organization—functional 
units, geographical divisions, acquisitions, and the like. Usually the people in these components 
carry with them an outside culture that becomes melded into the prevailing organizational culture 
to form a subculture. Professional identifications, geographical variations, customer character- 
istics, and such may thus intrude into the culture-formation process. Subcultures also form at 
various levels of the managerial hierarchy, influenced by the types of tasks to be performed. 
Sometimes subcultures arise that are deliberately countercultural vis-à-vis the main culture; 
diversity on ethnic, racial, gender, and other such grounds can also act in this way. A particularly 
salient subculture at present often develops around the information-technology component. 

An especially intriguing challenge for leadership is to develop a learning organization that 
can continue to make its own diagnoses and self-manage the change process. Such a culture 
institutionalizes learning and innovation. 

As stated previously, leadership is the capacity to understand and change cultures; this ap- 
plies to subcultures as well as main cultures. Different stages of organizational development 
(see Figure 24.1) require different approaches to handling culture, as do different strategic 
issues. Dealing with cultural transformations requires a leader who is a perpetual learner. 
Leaders of this kind must possess 


1. new levels of perception and insight into the realities of the world and also into 
themselves. 

2. extraordinary levels of motivation to go through the inevitable pain of learning and 
change. 

3. theemotional strength to manage their own and others' anxiety as learning and change 
become more and more a way of life. 

4. new skills in analyzing and changing cultural assumptions. 

the willingness and ability to involve others and elicit their participation. 

6. the ability to learn the assumptions of a whole new organizational culture (Schein 
1992, 391-92). 


ch 


Schein (1996a) provides a particularly insightful analysis of how leaders can create and 
nurture an organizational culture, with special reference to the role Singapore's Economic 
Development Board has played in the economic success of that country. 
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Cultural Learning and Change 


More recently Schein has concentrated on giving his theory wider exposure and on fine- 
tuning some of the ideas. A small book (Schein 1999b) is the major vehicle for these latter 
purposes, although there are several significant theoretical extensions noted there also. Among 
these is a treatment of the anxiety associated with learning, and particularly with the learning 
that occurs during culture change. This learning anxiety, which is the basis for resistance to 
change, can be manifested in passive-aggressive behavior (MclIlduff and Coghlan 2000). It 
can be disruptive, and accordingly leaders must create a sense of psychological safety by 
providing a compelling positive vision, formal training such as team building, involvement 
of the learner, practice opportunities and feedback, positive role models, support groups, 
and consistent systems and structures. Without these conditions change programs will fail. 
Survival anxiety is the feeling that unless something is learned, the organization will fail; it 
is a necessary but not sufficient condition for change (Quick and Gavin 2000). 

Culture change normally requires establishing a temporary parallel learning system where 
new assumptions are practiced and learned in comparative safety. The establishment of various 
groups to foster change is inherent in this parallel learning procedure. The steps involved are 
(1) ensure that before anything else the leaders have learned something new, (2) the leaders 
create a change-management group or steering committee, (3) this steering committee goes 
through its own learning process, (4) the steering committee designs the organizational learning 
process to include various task forces focused on the major issues, (5) these task forces learn 
how to learn, (6) the task forces create specific change programs, (7) the steering committee 
maintains communication through the change process, and finally (8) the steering committee 
develops mechanisms for continuous learning (Schein 19932). Process consultants work with 
these various groups to facilitate the learning and change processes. 

Previously we have considered the dialogue approach as it relates to process consulta- 
tion. Schein (1993b, 1996b, 1999b) also introduces the dialogue concept into his discussion 
of culture. He feels it is a particularly appropriate technique for bridging the gaps between 
organizational cultures when companies are joined via merger and acquisition, or when 
subcultures are in conflict. Among the latter situations are those involving different levels of 
the management hierarchy, and the perennial disparities between the executive, engineering, 
and operating cultures in manufacturing firms. Dialogue is the method of choice for dealing 
with differences extending across culture boundaries, especially differences that need to be 
ironed out during periods of culture change. 


RESEARCH EVIDENCE 


Schein (in Luthans 1989) notes that somewhere in the 1960s he largely gave up on experimen- 
tation because he felt work of this kind was not adequate to explain the real-world variables 
with which he was dealing in process consultation. The result has been that he has neither 
carried out research to evaluate the results of his process-consulting engagements nor con- 
ducted tests of his culture and leadership theory. In fact there is little by way of discussion of 
research in Schein's writing on these subjects; he appears to perceive himself as a clinician, 
not a researcher, and at times he seems to be unsure as to whether he is a theorist either. Yet 
he has contrived a logically tight and compelling theory, as well as methods of approaching 
the measurement of many of its variables. It is simply that he prefers to leave the whole mat- 
ter of conducting related research to others, if they feel that is what is needed or possible. 
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He himself has not published research in the scholarly literature since the 1960s, although 
he has made contributions of other kinds to this literature (see, for example, Schein 1996c). 
For a statement of his most recent thinking on research, which is basically unchanged, see 
Schein (2000). 


On Process Consulting 


As so often happens, the author of this approach to organization development has served as 
arole model for others in the field of organizational behavior. His failure to conduct research 
on process consultation has been emulated by others. There is no research to my knowledge 
that one can point to and say "this is a test of the effectiveness of Schein's procedure for car- 
rying out organization development." Schein does not mention any such studies. There are, 
however, investigations that attempt to assess procedures of a human processual nature, to 
include team building, T-groups, and other techniques that Schein has used on occasion, and 
we will consider these shortly. The problem is that without specific guidance on the matter, 
it is impossible to determine whether a given application was carried out in a manner that 
Schein would accept as an appropriate instance of his process consultation. Thus a particular 
study may or may not be suitable for consideration as a test. Schein is considered by many 
to be the father of process consulting, and most, if not all, organization-development (OD) 
practitioners are said to use process consulting in their work to some degree (Kahnweiler 
2002). Yet "empirical" research on the effectiveness of process consulting is "sorely lacking" 
(ibid., 160). 

There is some evidence that relates to the viability and impact of process consultation, 
however. A study conducted by Church, Burke, and Van Eynde (1994) indicates that process 
consultation ranks fifth among 22 interventions and activities considered. Another study 
(McMahan and Woodman 1992) uses broader categories of analysis and focuses only on 
internal OD consultants, but seems to indicate that roughly a third of the time of these indi- 
viduals is devoted to something that would pass as process consultation. Roughly half of OD 
practitioners appear to be advocates of some approach that is akin to process consultation 
(Worley and Feyerherm 2003). 

A final point is made in a discussion of the use of organization development approaches 
in relatively small entrepreneurial firms. Dyer (1997), who has had considerable experi- 
ence with process consultation, reports that in his experience these firms require content 
consulting in addition to a process approach. This focus on both the content of the problem 
and the process used to solve it appears to be spreading to applications in larger firms as 
well. Relying entirely on the knowledge base of the firm involved in the manner of process 
consultation would appear to be on the decline; as a result some see process consulting as 
being replaced in part by an expert model (Church, Waclawski, and Berr 2002). 


On Culture Theory 


Culture theory, too, suffers from a dearth of solid research testing, but not for the same rea- 
sons. The often unconscious or preconscious nature of cultural assumptions, combined with 
the fact that the study of culture has its origins in clinical and ethnographic approaches that 
are primarily based on anthropological observations, has created a situation where qualita- 
tive procedures far outweigh the quantitative. As a result numerous theories of organizational 
culture have emerged, often with diverse viewpoints, but little by way of quantitative testing. 
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Thus Schein's theory is in the position of being merely one among many such theories whose 
validity is unknown, even though it was received with considerable acclaim and appears to 
have substantial potential. 

The study of organizational culture has been described as in a state of chaos (Martin and 
Frost 1996) and with good reason. There is no science to sort out truth from fantasy, and 
stridency of protestation becomes the major criterion for fleeting acceptance. This state of 
affairs appears to be primarily attributable to the strong qualitative orientation of the field, 
which is readily evident from a reading of edited volumes on organizational culture (see, for 
example, Frost, Moore, Louis, Lundberg, and Martin 1991). Case studies are rampant (see 
Carter, Giber, and Goldsmith 2001). 

Although many have argued that organizational culture is not amenable to quantitative 
research, and some view it as outside the realm of science as well, these positions do not 
seem tenable. Just as projective techniques can be used to get at unconscious motivation in 
micro-organizational behavior, they can be used to get at cultural assumptions in macro- 
organizational behavior. The Thematic Apperception Test has been proposed as particularly 
applicable for this purpose (Trice 1991). Furthermore, observations and field notes can be 
categorized and scored to get at dimensions of culture, and these procedures can be repeated 
to determine reliability of measurement. 

However, there are data that can help prove the relevance of process consultation as an 
organization-development intervention when cultural factors are involved. Research by 
Nohria, Joyce, and Roberson (2003) finds that building the right culture, one that champions 
high-level performance and ethical behavior, is crucial to superior corporate performance. 
Other evidence supports this conclusion (see Lee and Yu 2004). Beach (2006) reports that 
fragmented cultures do not possess these advantages (see also chapter 17). Thus there is reason 
to believe that Schein's theory may be on the right track. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Organization development comes in many varieties, as we have seen. In addition, researchers 
in the field have not always described in sufficient detail either the techniques used or the 
theories underlying these efforts. Thus reviews of the research literature often provide a good 
indication of the effectiveness of organization development as a whole, while leaving the 
specifics of what changed what, and what theory worked best, rather uncertain. Nevertheless, 
by looking at these reviews, we can reach some conclusions about the effectiveness of the 
various approaches overall, and by implication indirectly for process consultation. 

Roughly 75 percent of the early studies, and by that I mean those conducted prior to the 
mid-1970s, utilized procedures related to laboratory training at some point in the overall pro- 
cess and thus had something in common with process consultation. There clearly have been 
major changes in the nature of organization-development practice over the years (Sanzgiri 
and Gottlieb 1992), which were particularly pronounced during the 1970s as T-groups and 
sensitivity training fell into disrepute. Thus it is appropriate to separate the reviews conducted 
before and after the middle of that decade; they deal with different types of interventions. 

Тће results of a survey by Porras and Berg (1978) of research indicate a high frequency of 
change in performance indexes as contrasted with factors such as individual job satisfaction. 
Overall the data suggest that positive results can be anticipated approximately half the time 
and that organizationally significant factors such as profits, performance, and output are most 
likely to be affected. 
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An additional review by Smith (1975), which focuses on the effects of laboratory training 
as well as its use in organization development, concludes: 


Of the studies reviewed in this article, 100 permit the drawing of a conclusion as to whether 
or not an effect of training was obtained. Of these studies, 78 did show an increase in one or 
more scores after training which was significantly greater than any change the controls may 
have shown. . . . Only 31 studies permitted the drawing of a conclusion as to persistence of 
change at follow-up. Of these 21 did show persistence of change (Smith 1975, 615). 


As we move beyond the 1970s, the number of studies increases and so does the number 
of reviews. However, the most pronounced change is the diversity of types of interventions 
introduced. There clearly has been a shift to other approaches beyond process consultation. 

A review by Sashkin and Burke (1990) dealt with publications of the 1980s. They con- 
clude that there can be little doubt that organization development overall has major positive 
effects on performance measures. However, there is also some evidence that these results 
may be obtained at the cost of performance pressures, which in turn create negative satisfac- 
tion and attitude changes. They note that team building using established employee groups 
has become a key ingredient of practice, and that organizational culture is increasingly 
discussed in the literature, although with little by way of systematic research to support it. 
No theory of organization-development processes was found to have achieved consensus 
support within the field. 

Porras and Robertson (1992) carried out a literature review that permits breakdown by 
several types of interventions. What are called social-factor interventions, which include 
process consultation, had the highest proportion of positive outcomes at 51 percent (only 6 
percent were negative). These results may be contrasted with the figure of 38 percent obtained 
for organization-development interventions of all types. Porras and Silvers (1991) provide 
an extensive review of the literature up to that point, including several meta-analyses con- 
ducted during the 1980s. Their conclusions are consistently positive, except that organization 
development does not appear to work well in professional contexts; it works best within the 
bureaucratic confines that it was originally intended to supplant. 

Team building has been a feature of many process-consultation interventions over the years. 
The research evidence has generally indicated a positive influence on satisfaction and attitudes, 
but has been somewhat mixed insofar as improved productivity is concerned. A meta-analytic 
review was undertaken with the specific intent of dealing with the latter issue (Svyantek, 
Goodman, Benz, and Gard 1999). The conclusion was that team building did have a significant 
positive impact on productivity, whether measured in objective or subjective terms. 

Actually references to the effectiveness of change initiatives range from 30 percent (Beer and 
Nohria 2000) to over 70 percent (Golembiewski 2003). A frequent figure is 50 percent (Farias 
and Johnson 2000), but Burke (2002), in providing an overview of reviews of organizational 
change research, fails to reach any conclusion as to effectiveness levels. The problem that 
creates this diversity of figures is what to include in the definition of a change initiative. For 
present purposes this would appear to narrow down to organization-development interventions 
of a process nature, given that data on Schein's own process consultation do not exist. The best 
source of information bearing on that purpose is a recent book by Golembiewski (2003). 

Golembiewski (2003) reviews a wide range of studies with origins in the United States and 
other parts of the world, more studies than anyone else has considered; his overall conclusion 
is that success rates are quite high. Thus the percentage of studies with "highly positive and 
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intended effects" runs in the low 40s and that with a "definite balance of positive and intended 
effects" adds at least an equal number of studies and probably 5 percent more than that. Such 
success rates are maintained for a variety of approaches that would appear to approximate 
what occurs in process consultation. They have held at least through the 1990s, are not subject 
to any appreciable effect derived from the sophistication level of the research design, apply 
internationally, hold for both hard criteria and soft, and do not differ as between published 
versus unpublished sources. 

A more focused analysis identified a class of interventions labeled as human processual, 
which appears to include much of process consultation, but extends beyond it as well. *Highly 
positive" support comes from 69 percent of the cases of this kind, with an added 22 percent 
having a “balance of positive" (qualified support) cases. These recently established findings, 
when added to other near-term results mentioned previously, make a strong case for the benefits 
of something that looks very similar to, if not identical with, process consultation. 

To what has been reported in this section, an unknown amount of increase in certain 
measures should be added as a result of changes in individuals produced by organization 
development but not measured (Golembiewski 2003). See the Epilogue on Bureaucracy that 
follows this chapter. 

Overall, in any event, organization development seems to be progressing nicely. What is 
needed now is a theory that will catch up with practice and provide the driving force for a 
new round of advances in application. Schein's theory may be that theory, but, without the 
necessary research, we cannot know for certain. 
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EPILOGUE ОМ BUREAUCRACY 


Of the remaining bureaucracy-related theories, there are four that, although they do not meet 
the requirements for designation as “essential,” still provide evidence of generating useful 
applications. 


1. FROM VICTOR THOMPSON'S DYSFUNCTIONS OF 
BUREAUCRACY TO DUAL HIERARCHIES AND VENTURE 
STRUCTURES 


Practical usefulness kk Ж 
Theoretical validity Ж Ж Ж 
Importance rating kkk 


For more information, see Orga- 
nizational Behavior: Foundations, 
Theories, and Analyses (Miner 
2002), chapter 19, pp. 544–54. 


The dysfunctions of which Thompson (1961) wrote are occasioned by conflict between 
hierarchical and professional systems, and by a lack of compassion for the individual (idem 
1975); he points up the informal systems that operate within bureaucracies (idem 1976). One 
solution recommended is the dual hierarchy in which both professional and managerial lev- 
els are incorporated (Von Glinow 1988). Another solution involves the use of venture teams 
and joint ventures on which Hlavacek and Thompson (1978) have conducted research. Such 
venture efforts have been the subject of considerable investigation and analysis since then 
(Sathe 2003); they often are closely intertwined with professional R&D activities of a scientific 
nature (Dushnitsky and Lenox 2005). Campbell, Birkinshaw, Morrison, and Batenburg (2003) 
report that many of these efforts fail, but some do survive and prosper. 


2. FROM WARREN BENNIS’S THEORY OF BUREAUCRATIC 
DEMISE TO TEMPORARY SYSTEMS 


Practical usefulness kkk 
Theoretical validity Ж Ж 
Importance rating Ж Ж 


For more information, see Orga- 
nizational Behavior: Foundations, 
Theories, and Analyses (Miner 
2002), chapter 20, pp. 584—95. 
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Bennis, who has remained a committed humanist, was involved in laboratory training and 
organization development from the beginning (Bennis 1969). Bureaucracy suffers from many 
deficiencies and will ultimately self-destruct (idem 1966). A major problem is its inability to 
adapt to accelerating scientific and technological change. The organization of the future will 
be composed of democratically operated temporary teams consisting largely of profession- 
als Oe, scientists; see Bennis and Slater 1968). These project-based systems have indeed 
become a major component of the world of R&D (see Neider and Schriesheim 2005), and 
to this extent Bennis was correct. However, Bennis has vacillated in speaking to the matter 
of bureaucratic demise; his theory appears to vary from time to time, and if Leavitt (2003, 
2005) 18 to be heeded, his predictions have turned out to be entirely wrong in this regard. 
Bureaucracy seems to be here to stay, at least for the foreseeable future. 


3. FROM ROBERT BLAKE AND JANE MOUTON'S GRID THEORY 
OF LEADERSHIP TO GRID-ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT 


Practical usefulness Ж Ж Ж 
Theoretical validity * 
Importance rating kkk 


For more information, see Orga- 
nizational Behavior: Foundations, 
Theories, and Analyses (Miner 
2002), chapter 21, pp. 597—604. 


Blake headed Scientific Methods Inc., an organization devoted to promoting his theory and 
the organization-development approach derived from it. This is another organization-devel- 
opment procedure with groundings in laboratory training; the best-known application was 
at Exxon. Grid theory is presented in its most recent version in Blake and McCanse (1991) 
within a 9 X 9 grid defined by the relationship between Concern for People and Concern for 
Production. Little research exists to support this theory. However, an organization-develop- 
ment application that moves through six phases including theory explanation, team building, 
intergroup linking, goal setting, and implementation does yield positive results (Blake and 
Mouton 1968). The research, reported in Blake and Mouton (1988), involves the Exxon stud- 
ies and research at Unilever and United Airlines. It is not entirely clear to what extent these 
assessments represent the most effective of many organization-development applications. 
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4. FROM ROBERT GOLEMBIEWSKTS CONCEPT OF ALPHA, 
BETA, AND GAMMA CHANGE TO THE EVALUATION OF 
ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT 


Practical usefulness kkk 
Theoretical validity Ж Ж X 
Importance Rating kkk 


For more information, see Orga- 
nizational Behavior 2: Essential 


Theories of Process and Structure 
(Miner 2006), chapter 18. 


What is involved here is the specification of the types of changes that may occur across the period 
that an organization-development program is conducted; thus, in evaluating the program: 


Alpha change involves a variation in the level of some existential state, given a constantly 
calibrated measuring instrument related to a constant conceptual domain. 

Beta change involves a variation in the level of some existential state, complicated by the 
fact that some intervals of the measurement continuum associated with a constant conceptual 
domain have been recalibrated. 

Gamma change involves a redefinition or reconceptualization of some domain, a major 
change in the perspective or frame-of-reference within which phenomena are perceived and 
classified, in what is taken to be relevant in some slice of reality (Golembiewski, Billingsley, 
and Yeager 1976, 134-35). 


Alpha change is what we normally assume to occur across the process of an intervention 
when we repeat measurements over time. Yet there is convincing evidence that beta and 
gamma changes can occur as well. In fact organization development strives to create them 
(Golembiewski 2003). Methods of dealing with the issues thus introduced have been proposed 
(see Day and Lance 2004). 
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For more information, see Organiza- 
tional Behavior 2: Essential Theories 
of Process and Structure (Miner 2006), 
chapter 19. 


Pfeffer and Salancik's work on resource dependence is entirely separate from the resource- 
based view that has its origins in economics (see Barney 2001) rather than sociology. 


THE THEORY 


Resource-dependence theory is largely concerned with how managers attempt to ensure 
organizational survival: 


.. . Organizations survive to the extent that they are effective. Their effectiveness derives 
from the management of demands, particularly the demands of interest groups upon 


which the organizations depend for resources and support. . . . The key to organizational 
survival is the ability to acquire and maintain resources. . . . Organizations must transact 
with other elements in their environment to acquire needed resources (Pfeffer and Salan- 
cik 1978, 2). 


The External Perspective 


Environments can change and resources can become scarce; environmental demands and 
constraints are constantly shifting. Effectiveness is the ability to create outcomes and actions 
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that meet the external standards determining how well the organization meets the demands 
of environmental interests concerned with its activities. Environments are important to know 
about and understand because that is where judgments about organizational effectiveness 
reside. Constraints operate whenever one response to a situation, rather than being random, is 
more probable than other responses. Because behavior is widely if not exclusively constrained, 
individuals actually account for relatively little variation in organizational behavior. А major 
function of managers is to serve as symbols, thus enhancing feelings of predictability and 
control; yet there are in addition many important possibilities for managerial action, often 
aimed at adjusting to and altering the social context. 

Organizations must operate as parts of coalitions that contribute resources and support, 
if they are to survive. Coalition participants that contribute more needed or valued inputs 
tend to have greater influence and control, and thus these factors become part of the ex- 
change. Participants may institute inconsistent criteria and conflicting demands; any one 
will contribute only a proportion of its behavior. The boundary of an organization is estab- 
lished by the point at which the discretion to control an activity is less than the discretion 
of some other entity. In contrast to effectiveness, which is an external judgment, efficiency 
is the extent to which an organization accomplishes objectives given the resources used. 
The managerial task is to manage the coalition to ensure continued support and survival 
of the organization. 


Interdependence 


Whenever one actor does not fully control all conditions for achieving an action or ob- 
taining the desired outcome, interdependence exists. This interdependence varies with 
the scarcity of resources, characterizes transactions within the same environment, and 
is a consequence of the open-systems nature of organizations; it is virtually inevitable. 
A variety of conditions affect the extent to which an organization is subject to control 
under these circumstances: 


Тће focal organization is aware of the demands. 
The focal organization obtains some resources from the social actor making the 
demands. 

3. The resource is a critical or important part of the focal organization's operation. 

4. The social actor controls the allocation, access, or use of the resource; alternative 
sources for the resource are not available to the focal organization. 

5. The focal organization does not control the allocation, access, or use of other resources 
critical to the social actor's operation and survival. 

6. The actions or inputs of the focal organization are visible and can be assessed by the 
social actor to judge whether the actions comply with its demands. 

7. Тће focal organization's satisfaction of the social actor's requests is not in conflict 
with the satisfaction of demands from other components of the environment with 
which it is interdependent. 

8. The focal organization does not control the determination, formulation, or expression 
of the social actor's demands. 

9. The focal organization is capable of developing actions or outcomes that will satisfy 
the external demands. 

10. The organization desires to survive (Pfeffer and Salancik 1978, 44). 


Ne 
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Figure 25.1 Relationships Among the Dimensions of Organizational Environments 


Structural 
Characteristics 
of Environments Concentration Munificence Interconnectedness 
8 РА DE V 
Relationships е 
Among Social Conflict ` —— Interdependence 
Actors 
Ы + 
Results Uncertainty 


Source: Pfeffer and Salancik 1978, 68. Copyright O 1978 by Harper & Row. Reprinted by permission 
of Stanford University Press. 


External control becomes increasingly likely as more of these conditions exist. Vulnerability 
in this regard depends on the importance of the resource exchange (both the relative magnitude 
and the criticality) and on the degree of discretion over the allocation of the resource existing 
in some other social actor. Bases for control over a resource include possession, actual use, 
and the ability to regulate resource possession and use. 

Dependence is the product of the importance of an input or output to an organization 
and the degree to which it is controlled by a few organizations. For dependence to operate 
there must be asymmetry of exchange, so that some net power exists in the hands of the less 
dependent participant. 


Knowing the Environment 


Three levels of environment may be distinguished—the entire system created by an organization's 
transactions, those features among these with which the organization directly interacts, and the 
organization's enacted environment created by its processes of perception and attention. 

Figure 25.1 sets forth the strategic dimensions of organizational environments and the 
relationships among them. Concentration is the extent to which power is concentrated or 
dispersed in the environment. Munificence is the availability or scarcity of critical resources. 
Interconnectedness is the number and pattern of linkages among relevant organizations. If 
the interconnectedness is high, the environment of the focal organization tends to be more 
uncertain; if the system is loosely coupled, disturbances have a chance to be absorbed and 
certainty increases. Because of government actions, organizations are now experiencing 
greater interconnectedness. 

Since environments are enacted as organizations respond to them, organizations tend to 
be in a lag position, reacting to what has been important in the past. Organizations may also 
misread interdependence either by underestimating their dependence in certain respects, or 
even by failing to perceive the complex relationships that exist with other elements of their 
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environments. А problem also exists when an organization is recognized as a potent influence, 
but the demands or criterion involved are misinterpreted. 


Managing the Organization's Environment 


Managers cope with environmental constraints and demands in various ways—through com- 
pliance, adaptation, avoidance, and so on. An organization that permits itself to be subjected 
to long-term, successful influence attempts may well find its survival threatened. Thus some 
method of managing the dependence becomes necessary. Perhaps most effective for this 
purpose is to find some way to avoid conditions that demand compliance. This in turn may 
well require a resort to secrecy or the restriction of information. 

Merger and growth are related ways of restructuring and increasing influence within 
environmental relationships. Organizations would be expected to merge into industries that 
create their greatest problems. Diversification is similarly motivated by a desire to avoid 
interdependence. Attempts to reduce sales in certain areas, or of particular product lines, can 
also serve to remove dependencies. Growth, on the other hand, can provide greater power 
over environmental factors and enhance an organization's prospects for survival. 

Coordination with external organizations serves to manage interdependence. Included here 
are cooptation, trade associations, cartels, reciprocal agreements, coordinating councils, advisory 
boards, interlocking boards of directors, joint ventures, and social norms that govern interdependent 
parties. The latter are particularly common among professionals. Boards of directors are typically 
used to co-opt external organizations with which important interdependencies exist. In all of these 
approaches, there is the attempt to boarder on collusion without invoking legal actions. 

Finally another class of strategies may be used to manage interdependence: 


When dependence is not capable of being managed by negotiating stable structures of interorga- 
nizational action, . . . organizations seek to use the greater power of . . . government to eliminate 
the difficulties or provide for their needs. The organization . . . may seek direct cash subsidies, 
market protection, or may seek to reduce competitive uncertainty by charging competitors with 
antitrust violations. . . . The courts and the government are increasingly replacing the market in 
determining which organizations will survive and prosper (Pfeffer and Salancik 1978, 189). 


Executive Succession 


The basic proposition with regard to succession is that environmental contingencies influence 
the selection and replacement of top managers in such a way as to place the organization in 
greater alignment with environmental requirements. One possible model of adaptation along 
these lines is given in Figure 25.2, which shows that organizational actions are a result of 
political processes within organizations, not a direct consequence of environmental require- 
ments; the coupling is loose, with power as an intervening variable. 

Power is conceptualized according to the strategic contingencies theory (Hickson, Hinings, 
Lee, Schneck, and Pennings 1971), which involves 


l. the ability of a subunit to cope with organizational uncertainties or contingencies. 

2. the substitutability of the subunit's capabilities—these capabilities must be relatively 
unique. 

3. the pervasiveness or importance of the contingency and uncertainty to the organization. 
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Figure 25.2 A Model of Organizational Adaptation to Environmental Constraints 
via Succession 


Organizational environment: 
Contingencies, sources of uncertainties, 
interdependencies, constraints, 
resources 


Distribution of power and control within 
the organization 


Selection, tenure, and removal of 
organizational executives 


Organizational structures and actions L 


Source: Adapted from Pfeffer and Salancik 1978, 229 and Pfeffer 1982, 203. 


However, for resource-dependence theory, power accrues to those units that can most suc- 
cessfully deal with one specific source of uncertainty—the provisions of resources (Pfeffer 
2005). Such power may become institutionalized, and subunit power serves to resolve political 
contests over administrative succession. 

Top executives tend to be recruited from competitors if interfirm coordination appears to 
be an appropriate strategy. Turnover at the top is most likely when the contingencies faced 
are ones that present managers cannot handle. Thus the theory is not one of direct environ- 
mental determinism. 

Three managerial roles are posited—symbolic, responsive, and discretionary. The symbolic 
role has already been noted, and administrative succession may be invoked to change appear- 
ances in this manner. But it is typically the responsive and discretionary roles that contribute 
to whatever variance in outcomes does stem from managerial activity. In the responsive role 
a manager assesses the organizational context, determines how to cope with it, and imple- 
ments that process; these are adaptive processes. In the discretionary role a manager goes 
beyond adaptation in taking action to modify the environment and to alter the existing system 
of constraints and dependencies. 

The implications of the theory for organizational design relate to the design of environ- 
mental scanning systems, designs intended to loosen dependencies, designs for managing 
conflicting demands, and designs to modify chief-executive positions. Clearly knowing the 
environment well and creating mechanisms to accomplish this are a central focus of the 
resource-dependence perspective. Loosening dependencies is best achieved through diver- 
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sification, as by a resort to many small suppliers. Structural differentiation is introduced in 
this view not as a direct means to cope with size, but as a method of coping with conflicting 
demands, bringing them together in order to concentrate a specific structure on them. Finally, 
an approach to the chief-executive position that involves multiple chief executives to cope 
with varied demands is recommended. 


EVIDENCE-BASED PRACTICE 


Pfeffer and Sutton (2006) call for a movement to evidence-based approaches in the ranks 
of management. They have reference to a procedure that derives originally from medicine, 
where the care of individual patients is determined from conscientious, explicit, and judicious 
application of scientific evidence based on research. Extrapolating from medicine to manag- 
ing, Pfeffer and Sutton (2006, 64) indicate that managers and companies that do this "already 
enjoy a pronounced competitive advantage.” In what follows I set forth some of the research 
on aspects of resource-dependence theory that may be used as a grounding for evidence-based 
practice in various areas. While the theory is somewhat murky, even ambiguous, in certain 
regards (Astley and Zammuto 1992), when its variables are operationalized and research is 
conducted, things become more precise, and a sound basis for practice often is established; 
thus the expectation from Pfeffer and Sutton (2006) is indeed realized. 


Boards of Directors 


Pfeffer (19722) dealt with the use of cooptation as a tactic for managing interdependence and, 
like so many of the other studies, utilized public data for purposes of analysis. The research, 
concerned with corporate-board composition and size, demonstrated that these factors are 
systematically related to the organization's need to deal with important environmental com- 
ponents—the percentage of board members from financial institutions is related to the firm's 
need for external capital, for instance. Eight out of nine such hypotheses were confirmed. 

Research on hospitals provided further evidence of environmental interdependence. Boards 
of directors were influenced by such factors as the need to raise money, the relationship to 
government, the importance of influence in the community, political connections, and the 
like (Pfeffer 1973). The size of the board was influenced by the need for cooptation, sup- 
porting prior conclusions. An analysis focused on the tenure and characteristics of hospital 
administrators indicated that here, too, variables descriptive of the external context played 
an important role (Pfeffer and Salancik 1977). 

Hillman, Cannella, and Paetzold (2000) conducted a study intended to determine how 
boards of directors change with a drastic shift in the environmental context. The research 
focused on the airline industry in the United States pre- and postderegulation. As hypoth- 
esized, board composition did change, with appointments being more frequently insiders and 
support specialists during regulation, and with deregulation shifting to a greater emphasis on 
business experts and in particular on community influentials. These findings are interpreted 
as supporting resource-dependence expectations. 

Another study by Hillman (2005) dealt with the role of government as a source of external 
interdependency and uncertainty. A way of linking a company to government is by appointing 
ex-politicians to the board of directors and thus co-opting them. Comparisons were made 
between boards in heavily regulated industries and less regulated. The number of politicians 
on the board was positively related to a market-based measure of firm performance in both 
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groups. In the more heavily regulated industries, more politicians were found on the boards 
and the relation to company performance was stronger. 
Summing up these results Hillman and Dalziel (2003, 383) say: 


Board capital . . . consists of both human capital (experience, expertise, reputation) and 
relational capital (network of ties to other firms and external contingencies). Resource de- 
pendence theorists examine how board capital leads to the provision of resources to the firm. 
Empirical studies in the resource dependence tradition have shown a relationship between 
board capital and firm performance. 


Advancement and Succession 


Pfeffer (1972b) utilized interview data collected from managers in Israel. It showed how the 
companies involved were influenced by their dependence on government particularly, but on 
banks as well. Managers' attitudes, time allocations, and advancements were all related to 
these external contingencies, although the correlations obtained were generally rather low. 

Pfeffer and Leblebici (1973) studied how such environmental factors as the number of 
organizations in the industry, growth in industry sales, technological change, and average firm 
size relate to the movement of executives between firms. A number of associations between 
the environmental context and executive recruitment were established, in particular those 
involving the promotion from within of the chief executive. 

A computer-simulation study adds further support for the resource-dependence formulations 
(Lin and Li 2004). In this instance decision-making performance was used as a criterion for organi- 
zational performance, and both environmental factors and internal company factors were found to 
operate, in accordance with resource-dependence theory. Vis-à-vis successions, internal promotions 
proved to be more effective in contributing to better performance than did external hirings. 


Mergers and Acquisitions 


A major thrust of Pfeffer's research was merger activity (see Pfeffer 1972c, also 2005). A 
strong association between mergers and patterns of resource exchange was found, accounting 
for about one half of the variance in merger behavior. Merger was found to consistently reduce 
interdependence by acquiring competitors, suppliers, and customers or by diversifying into 
new areas so that reliance on an existing set of organizations is reduced. 

Research by Finkelstein (1997) provided a replication of the Pfeffer (1972c) analysis of corpo- 
rate merger activity, but with a more precise methodology. Again the results were consistent with 
the prior findings. Although significant results were found, the magnitudes of association and of 
explained variance were considerably less than previous research would have indicated, suggesting 
that resource-dependence theory may have only limited explanatory power on occasion. Clearly 
other factors have a lot to do with merger activity, especially mergers across industries. 

A study carried out by Saxton and Dollinger (2004) dealt with resource acquisition and 
the attainment of corporate objectives and satisfaction through acquiring another firm. The 
reputation of the firm acquired showed strong relationships with all outcome variables. Fi- 
nancial and product-quality dimensions predicted satisfaction, and product quality enhanced 
realization of market goals, while management reputation facilitated learning. Retaining the 
top management of the acquired firm was related to satisfaction. All in all resource acquisition 
was a dominant factor in these takeovers. 
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I have noted that resource-dependence theory suffers from ambiguity on occasion. 
Casciaro and Piskorski (2005) recast the theory to deal with this problem and then tested 
the reconstituted formulations in the merger context. Their results indicated that mutual 
dependence is a critical underlying driver of merger activity. Two firms with high mutual 
dependence are much more likely to merge than when mutual dependence between them 
is at a low level. 


Compensation 


Pfeffer and Davis-Blake (1987) report on a test of resource dependence and power that com- 
pared the salaries paid to certain position incumbents in public and private universities. In 
public universities community services, student placement, and athletics were found to be 
more prevalent and thus presumably more important; in private universities the more impor- 
tant functions were development, admissions, and alumni affairs. The relative salaries of the 
directors of these various functions in the two sectors were determined and were generally 
found (with a few exceptions) to be higher in the context where the activities involved were 
viewed as more important, again supporting the Pfeffer and Salancik (1978) theory. 

Data bearing on this Pfeffer and Davis-Blake (1987) conclusion that compensation levels 
are often geared to the importance of the work and the power of the incumbent also comes 
from a study of pay strategies applied to sales personnel (Tremblay, Cóté, and Balkin 2003). 
The findings tend to support resource-dependence theory with the various hypotheses all sup- 
ported to some degree. On balance, however, the theory does not yield very strong predictions 
of the amount of the salary component in sales pay. 

Based on such findings Balkin and Bannister (1993) have developed a set of propositions 
to predict the use of special pay forms (executive incentives, commissions, team bonuses) for 
certain types of positions. Thus strategic employee groups and political considerations in pay 
decisions are encompassed. In this instance the theory, when adequately amplified by author 
research, proved sufficiently precise to serve as a building block for an applied theoretical 
extension. Adding precision to theory through research design is not the recommended ap- 
proach to theory construction, but it appears to have worked well in this instance. 


United Fund Distributions 


An analysis of United Fund distributions to member agencies indicated that the amount so 
designated was greater if the agency could raise more money outside the fund and thus had 
greater ability to withdraw from United Fund participation (Pfeffer and Leong 1977). If the 
fund was more dependent on the particular agency for visibility and fund-raising credibility, 
the relationship between outside support and fund allocation was particularly strong. Again 
resource dependence was key. 

A replication of this study was conducted by Provan, Beyer, and Kruytbosch (1980). The 
results generally supported those found previously and thus resource-dependency theory. There 
was some departure in the interpretation of these findings, however, which may or may not 
have represented a significant consideration; without further data this cannot be determined. 
In any event it is clear that units that obtain more resources externally also are in a position 
to extract more internally. The study did not obtain this same result using alternative power 
measures, but did yield replication when the Pfeffer and Leong (1977) measure was used. The 
problem appears to be a lack of construct validity among the various power indexes, none of 
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which dealt with power motivation and individual-difference measures. Had the latter been 
included, they may well have helped to explain the disparities. 


Departmental Power 


Other studies were conducted relating power indexes to resource considerations in a university 
context. In the first of these, a department's power was found to be positively related to the 
proportion of the university budget received; workload and student demand had little influ- 
ence (Pfeffer and Salancik 1974). Subsequently it was found that departmental power was 
most highly correlated with the ability to bring in funds through grants and contracts, and 
somewhat less with indicators of national prestige (Salancik and Pfeffer 1974). In one way 
or another, power was a function of the ability to provide needed resources. 

Pfeffer and Moore (19802, 1980b) found that the average tenure of department heads (and 
thus little succession) was positively related to level of paradigm consensus in the field and 
negatively related to department size. Both of these effects were more pronounced when 
resource scarcity in a monetary sense was greater. Paradigm consensus is assumed to reflect 
both shared beliefs internally and an external constraint system. This research also found 
support for previous findings regarding departmental power, budget allocations, and contract 
funding. However, paradigm consensus as a characteristic of the field was now added to this 
mix, contributing to both budget allocations, and grants and contracts. It appears that paradigm 
considerations contribute to power, which in turn facilitates resource advocacy. 

Clearly, in a number of areas, research evidence has been provided by both the theory's 
authors and others of a kind that can serve to guide practice in a number of respects. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Overall the evidence in support of research-dependence theory appears to be varied and quite 
convincing. Some of the findings do not appear to explain a great deal of variance in depen- 
dent variables, but nevertheless the phenomenon is robust enough to cross-validate in new 
samples and contexts. The major criticisms seem to involve a call for research in areas of the 
theory not considered to date, rather than attacks on existing research or a serious deficiency 
in research overall. Pfeffer and Salancik have done an exemplary job of providing examples 
of what research on the theory and its variables should look like. In the process they have 
confirmed the theory in many of its aspects as well. 

Pfeffer's (1989, 387) own specifications regarding needed research relate to the succes- 
sion process: 


New people are brought in and a new perspective on the organization and its issues comes 
to occupy more and more positions in the organization— perhaps until that power becomes 
institutionalized, the organization fails to adapt, and the process begins anew. 


Later he adds: 


None of these assertions tying operation of power to succession and adjustment to envi- 
ronmental contingencies has, in fact, been adequately tested. So there is the question of to 
what extent succession actually reflects considerations of power and . . . the consequences 
of this for the organization (ibid., 392). 
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The Hillman, Cannella, and Paetzold (2000) study of board succession deals with this issue 
in part, however; so too does the Lin and Li (2004) research. 

Another perspective on gaps in the research argues for more studies dealing with the role 
of groups such as cartels, trade associations, oligopolies, coalitions of consumer organiza- 
tions, and the like within the resource-dependence perspective (Galaskiewicz 1985). Similarly 
there is a call for research on variations in the resource environment—rich or lean, stable 
or unstable, homogeneous or heterogeneous, concentrated or dispersed—as these influence 
managing interdependencies. The point is that major parts of the theory have not been studied 
at all. This appears to reflect the fact that these areas have not been the subject of research by 
the authors and consequently lack the specific delineation that such research can provide. 

A major criticism that has been directed specifically at the Pfeffer/Salancik theory is that 
it intentionally utilizes linguistic ambiguity to increase the range of phenomena covered. 
Thus what is really a rather narrow gauge theory comes to be extended to a much broader 
framework, where studies that are in fact very tangential become applicable. In support of 
this view, the three central concepts of the theory—power, resource dependence, and orga- 
nizational coalitions—are accused of being so general and ambiguous in meaning that they 
are virtually incapable of refutation (Astley and Zammuto 1992). 

This criticism does have some validity, but the key consideration is that, when variables 
are operationalized and research is actually conducted, things become much less ambigu- 
ous. Thus in a sense the authors' research keeps the theory honest. Without the research the 
theory might be considered to manifest excessive generality, although not to the point of being 
viewed as irrefutable, but with the research a large number of the theory's aspects achieve 
considerable precision. 

A different type of theoretical concern relates to the open-systems nature of the resource- 
dependence formulations, and the consequent stress on survival in the face of environmental 
constraints as the essential intended result of organizational efforts (Hall 1987). In endorsing 
this perspective Pfeffer and Salancik (1978) bypass any view of organizational goals as factors 
in decision processes. Yet simply endorsing internal goals as additional types of constraints to 
be considered in the mix with external environmental constraints, when managerial decisions 
are under consideration, would make the theory much more powerful and closer to reality. 

This type of resort to blinders on the theory seems to represent an unnecessary limitation. 
There are other examples of this same type of problem, which seems to result from a doctri- 
naire commitment to avoiding any mention of the internal processes that guide organizational 
actors (see Jongbloed and Frost 1985; Campling and Michelson 1998). If the theory could be 
opened up in this manner, what is now a useful but constrained theory could become much 
more broadly valuable (Felin and Foss 2005). 

An example of this point can be provided with reference to Pfeffer's handling of the power 
variable. Pfeffer (1992) argues that treatments of power motivation and related individual dif- 
ferences are deficient because they do not consider external contextual factors, and that for 
this reason such microvariables should not be incorporated into his theory. Thus he is left with 
a structural approach that amounts to an extended version of strategic-contingencies theory. 
Yet House (1988) has set forth a set of propositions that clearly do exactly what Pfeffer says 
individual-differences theory does not do, thus bringing together micro- and macrotheories 
in the area. Elsewhere House (1991, 44) says of resource-dependence theory: 


There are several reasons why the theory is likely to make rather weak predictions. That is, 
there are several reasons why correlations between the variables are likely to be substantially 
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less than unity. First, the theory appears to apply more to organic than mechanistic organiza- 
tions. Second, the theory appears to be more relevant to the long term than the short term. 
Third, the theory appears to apply to non-institutionalized organizations and organizations 
not embedded in a larger institutionalized network of organizational relationships. Fourth, 
theoretical predictions of the theory are substantially weakened when the chief operating 
officer or the dominant coalition has a high degree of power relative to the board of directors, 
owners, or external agencies intended to exercise stewardship over the organization. 


In fact the predictions sometimes are weak, and the theory would seem to be in a position 
to benefit from incorporating additional types of individualized power constructs. Yet Pfeffer 
does not do this because these constructs are viewed as impure; thus he makes exactly the same 
type of error that micro-organizational behaviorists are accused of making. The theory would 
benefit from a more open approach that lets individual differences in and thus could explain 
more variance. The problem is that, as Pfeffer consistently illustrates in his recent writings, he 
exhibits a continuing opposition to individual differences, and to sources that might contribute 
to the emergence of such differences (Pfeffer 2000, 2001; Pfeffer and Fong 2002). 

Certainly a theorist has the right to define the domain of a theory as that person sees fit, and 
thus Pfeffer cannot be faulted in that regard. However, his theory, though certainly not trivial, 
is more trivial than it could be. At a time when macro-organizational behavior is extending 
its domain to include microvariables increasingly (see Baum 2002), Pfeffer remains adamant 
against this development and the benefits it can produce. 

Other criticisms have been leveled against resource-dependence theory (see, for instance, 
Donaldson 2001; Vibert 2004), but these are often couched in terms that present a counter- 
vailing theoretical argument or are equivocal. The point that needs to be emphasized is that 
the theory does have substantial research support. Hall (2001), in spite of his concern about 
resource dependency theory's treatment of goals, views the theory as a useful contribution 
to the understanding of organizational-resource acquisition and of how organizations deal 
with environmental contingencies. Organizational behavior generally has accepted this 
conclusion. 

On the usefulness dimension the theory suffers from some ambiguity. However, the opera- 
tionalizations of variables used in the research are much more precise. This appears to be a 
theory that can be converted to practical endeavors, using the research to provide guidelines, 
rather readily. This has been accomplished in the compensation area, and it has the same 
potential in other areas as well, although the authors have not done this. 
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СНАРТЕК 26 


FROM JOHN MEYER AND RICHARD SCOTT’S 
NEOINSTITUTIONAL THEORY TO 
MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 


Neoinstitutional Theory Practical usefulness kkk 
Theses for Research Attention Theoretical validity kk A Ж A 
Institutional Environments and Organizations Importance rating A ж Ж x 


Interpreting Neoinstitutionalism 
Contributions to Management Education 


piae Ma. For more information, see Organiza- 
Institutionalization as an Influence on 


P tional Behavior 2: Essential Theories 
Educational Systems and Health Care of Process and Structure (Miner 20062), 
Management Development chapter 20, and Organizational Behavior 
Research Evidence Pursuant to 3: Historical Origins, Theoretical Foun- 


Management-Education Goals dations, and the Future (Miner 2006b), 
Zucker's Research chapters 19-21. 


Research in the Early Period Generally 
Embellishments on the Imitative Theme 
Modern Findings 

Conclusions 


As it originally emerged, neoinstitutional theory was a fragmented array of positions with 
some common ground but much that was not as well (Scott 1987). The early work quickly 
divided into a more macro set of approaches (Meyer and Rowan 1977), and a micro set of 
approaches to institutions and to the process of institutionalization (Zucker 1977, 1983), and 
an approach that straddled the two (DiMaggio and Powell 1983) (see Zucker and Darby 2005, 
548). The most fully developed of these positions, and also the one with the most significant 
contributions to practice, was that of John Meyer and Brian Rowan (1977; see also Meyer 
and Scott 1983). 


NEOINSTITUTIONAL THEORY 


Organizational structures are said to develop in highly institutionalized contexts. Thus they 
are influenced to take on the practices and procedures that are defined by prevailing rational- 
ized ideas about organizational work held in society. When they do this, they increase their 
legitimacy and their chances of survival. However, these societal expectations are really myths 
and may well conflict with criteria of efficiency. Formal structures and the rules that govern 
them are in fact reflections of the institutional environment. These institutional effects are 
quite apart from the effects produced by networks of social behavior and relationships within 
and around a particular organization. Examples of institutionalized processes are professional 
rules, business functions, and established technologies. Following these approaches is viewed 
as appropriate, displays responsibility, and avoids charges of negligence. 
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Theses for Research Attention 
Three theses for research attention are set forth by Meyer and Scott (1983, 26—44): 


1. Environments and environmental domains that have institutionalized a greater number 
of rational myths generate more formal organization. 

2. Organizations that incorporate institutionalized myths are more legitimate, success- 
ful, and likely to survive. 

3. Organizational control efforts, especially in highly institutionalized contexts, are 
devoted to ritual conformity, both internally and externally. 


Institutional Environments and Organizations 


Institutions are defined as cultural rules giving collective meaning (in terms of the collective 
purposes of progress and justice) and value to particular entities and activities, integrating 
them into the larger schemes. /nstitutionalization, accordingly, is the process through which 
a given set of units and a pattern of activities come to be normatively and cognitively held in 
place, so that they are taken for granted to be lawful (either as a result of formal law, custom, 
or knowledge). In this view action is not a matter of individual choice but of broad social 
scripts; individualism loses out in large part to “the massive institutional features of the social 
system.” These features in turn are part of the culture (Scott and Meyer 1994). 
A general institutional model is set forth as follows: 


1. Macro sociological processes—origins of environmental rationalization 


2. Dimensions of the rationalized environment—boundaries not clearly delineated 


3. Institutionalized elements in the environment—mechanisms influencing organizations 
у 


4. The extant set of organizations— 


* identities 
* Structures 
e activity patterns 


Of these four the first two are less developed in either a theoretical or research sense; 3 and 
4 are the primary sources of attention. Figure 26.1 focuses on this interaction. The processes 
through which behavior is shaped may be specified as follows (Scott and Meyer 1994, 67): 


* Representational rules that involve shared logics or modes of reasoning that help to cre- 
ate shared understandings of reality that are "taken for granted" 

* Constitutive rules that create social actors—that is, identities linked to specified behaviors 
and action routines 

* Normative rules that stipulate expectations for behavior that are both internalized by 
actors and reinforced by the beliefs and actions of those with whom they interact 

* Enforcement mechanisms, both formal and informal, involving surveillance, assessment, 
and the application of sanctions rewarding conformity and punishing deviance. 
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Figure 26.1 A Layered Model of Institutional Process 


Meaning systems and their 
behavior patterns 
Symbolic elements: representational, 
constitutive, normative 
Regulative processes 


Infusion Imposition 
Interpretation Socialization 
Innovation Governance structures: Identity formation 
Organizational fields Sanctions 


Organizations 


Strategic . 
choice Invention 


Actors —— 


Source: Adapted from Scott and Meyer 1994, 57. 


Working from this perspective institutions are now defined as symbolic and behavioral 
systems containing representational, constitutive, and normative rules together with regula- 
tory mechanisms that define a common meaning system and give rise to distinctive actors 
and action routines. To this is added, somewhat later, that institutions operate at a variety of 
levels, and their elements can be embodied in and carried by cultures, regimes, and formal 
organizations. 


Interpreting Neoinstitutionalism 


Table 26.1 asserts that institutions are composed of three different elements that provide stabil- 
ity and meaning to social life. This framework is not itself a theory; rather it is a conceptual 
schema that "depicts and differentiates among three complexes of ideas, each of which provide 
the ingredients for an alternative conception and explanation for institutions" (Scott 2005, 
465). Scott's theory emphasizes the cognitive elements, but it also recognizes the importance 
of normative elements such as professional activities and regulative elements including law 
and governmental actions. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 


In discussing his own work, Scott (2005) notes various roles or functions he has performed 
in relation to institutional theory. Among these the role of carrier is particularly important 
for management education in some form. He says: 
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Table 26.1 


The Roles and Workings of Cognitive, Normative, and Regulative Processes 


Structure and activities 


Cognitive Normative Regulative 
Characteristics 
Basis of compliance Taken for granted Social obligation Expedience 
Mechanisms Imitation Normative Coercive 
Logic Orthodoxy Appropriateness Instrumentality 
Indicators Prevalence Certification Rules 
Isomorphism Accreditation Laws 
Sanctions 
Basis of legitimacy Culturally supported Morally governed Legally sanctioned 
Conceptually correct 
Carriers 
Cultures Categories Values Rules 
Typifications Expectations Laws 
Social structures Isomorphism Regimes Government systems 
Identities Authority systems Power systems 
Routines Performance programs Conformity Protocols 
Scripts Performance of duty Standard procedures 


Source: Adapted from Scott 2001, 52 and 77 (see also Scott 2005, 465). 


As carrier, I have been active in communicating institutional conceptions and approaches to 
a wider audience. I have done this through my research, lectures, teaching, and especially, 
my textbooks. In terms of texts, I wrote the book Institutions and Organizations (1995, 
2001) in an effort to clearly communicate institutional arguments relating to organizations 
to as wide an audience as possible. . . . In my general organizations text, Organizations: 
Rational, Natural and Open Systems (2003), as new editions have appeared, I have devoted 
an ever larger portion of it to institutional arguments and ideas (2005, 476). 


In his applied research that concentrates on issues in the fields of education and training, 
as well as in health and medicine, he has served in a contributing researcher role in which 


I have worked to show the relevance of institutional theory as an approach to analyzing a 
number of diverse sectors and organization fields, beginning with public education in collab- 
orative studies with Meyer and others . . . , then extending to mental health (Scott and Black 
1986), services for the aging (Scott 1981), medical care (Alexander and Scott 1984; Ruef 
and Scott 1998), training programs in firms and agencies (Scott and Meyer 1991; Monahan, 
Meyer, and Scott 1994), and human resource programs (Scott 2005, 477). 


Institutionalization as an Influence on Educational Systems and Health Care 


The Meyer and Scott theory arose originally out of studies in educational administration. In 
Meyer and Scott (1983), data from surveys conducted within schools in the San Francisco 
Bay area are presented as typical of what has been found elsewhere as well. As expected there 
was a high level of agreement across organizations on matters of policy, and school location 
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accounted for only a small part of the variance. This homogeneity is viewed as evidence of 
institutional effects. Also the high levels of satisfaction found among various stakeholders is 
interpreted as consistent with maintaining institutional rules. A second set of findings relate 
to loose coupling. The professional system, consisting primarily of teachers, was found to 
be decoupled from the administrative system, thus permitting the two types of institutional 
processes to operate together. 

Meyer and Scott, working with others, also report relevant data in Zucker (1988). One 
such study dealt with the institutionalization of grievance procedures and affirmative action 
in organizations. These processes appear to be fostered by public visibility and linkages to 
government as well as size and the more modern period. Another study, again dealing with 
education, also obtained indexes over time (40 years). A rapid expansion in bureaucratiza- 
tion was apparent, reflecting the dominance of a national educational culture. This move to a 
particular organizational structure is attributed to a complex institutional system rather than 
to the rise of a dominating organizational center. 

The book by Scott and Meyer (1994) contains several other studies that the authors con- 
ducted. One compared data on private and public school systems and found substantial dif- 
ferences, with the public schools exhibiting much more elaborate organizational structures 
commensurate with their more complex environmental demands. Other studies suggest that 
the complex and fragmented environments of public schools, and not centralization in the 
hands of the federal government, result in greatly expanded administrative activities. Further 
data are also reported on the increasing bureaucratization of the educational system, attributed 
to a national institutional structure, not to control by the central bureaucratic state. In another 
arena internal labor markets within organizations are explained in terms of institutional pro- 
cesses in the environment rather than firm self-interest. All of these studies utilize data of 
some kind, mostly archival, to substantiate their theses. 

A recent example of this approach involved an analysis of the antecedents and effects of le- 
gitimacy (as reflected in accreditation procedures) in San Francisco hospitals. Legitimacy clearly 
increases survival chances (Ruef and Scott 1998). Evidence is presented to the effect that the logic 
of the surrounding institutional environment plays an important role. This work on the changes that 
have occurred in the institutionalization of health care organizations has been set forth in expanded 
form in a book on the research (Scott, Ruef, Mendel, and Caronna 2000). 


Management Development 


Although eschewing any desire to contribute to applied activities, Scott (2005) nevertheless has 
provided major inputs to coursework in both educational and health administration. However, 
he does not develop his ideas in the same detail with reference to business administration. 
Yet recognizing that institutionalization may be operative in a given situation is clearly an 
important matter for managers. They may want to weight legitimacy more or less strongly than 
performance, but to do so they need to be aware that institutionalization is at issue, and how 
it operates. Although the Meyer/Scott theory does something in this regard, the matter is not 
featured. A management-development program dealing with how and when institutionaliza- 
tion works would help a great deal in sensitizing managers to the phenomenon. Whether such 
a program would have any effect in breaking down individual predispositions remains to be 
seen, but it could well help in this regard by freeing managers to use choice and discretion 
more effectively. For the same reasons, MBA programs would benefit from devoting more 
attention to institutionalization phenomena. 
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In the following section I consider certain research results that need to be incorporated into 
management-development programs of this nature, or in MBA efforts also for that matter. 


RESEARCH EVIDENCE PURSUANT TO MANAGEMENT- 
EDUCATION GOALS 


Research on neoinstitutional theory presents a number of difficulties for those searching for 
tests of the theory. First, much of it is oriented to the “old” institutionalism (see Selznick 
2000), not the new, and consequently may or may not be relevant in any given instance. 
Second, there is extensive use of qualitative studies to adduce support for theory, a practice 
that relies much more on the writer's particular interpretation and version of the story than 
on science. Third, although numerous reviews of the theories have been written, most tend 
to deal primarily with matters of logical consistency and speculative concerns, rather than 
with a comprehensive, objective coverage of the research evidence per se. Fourth, much of 
the research tends to use institutional measures that could be interpreted as reflecting the 
operation of some other theoretical perspective; the support for institutional theory is often 
not as specifically focused on institutional variables as one might wish. 


Zucker's Research 


In the early period Zucker's approach to research on institutionalization had a predominant 
influence. First among these studies was the use of a laboratory procedure utilizing the autoki- 
netic effect, in which the degree of institutionalization was manipulated by introducing various 
organizational conditions. The effects on the perceived movement of a light were obtained for 
transmission, maintenance, and resistance to change conditions. Institutionalization clearly 
had the anticipated impact under all three conditions; the hypothesized relationships between 
degree of institutionalization and cultural persistence were supported (Zucker 1977). 

Subsequently Zucker (1983) reported several other investigations that provide evidence 
for the effects of institutional environments on organizations. An analysis of the spread of 
civil service reform over a fifty-five-year period showed a gradual institutionalizing process. 
Although city characteristics were good predictors in the early years, these correlations 
disappeared later and adoption came to be expected even if not functional for a specific city. 
An analysis of the establishment of evaluation units in school systems showed a similar 
development as a function of state regulation and funding. An analysis of city responses to 
statewide budget cuts in California indicated that institutional forces established parameters 
for local responses. 

In a particularly interesting study, Zucker and Kreft (1994) used archival data to study the 
effects of strike activity on founding rates of union locals. They concluded that institutions 
(unions) form in response to demand and social conflict (strikes). Thus institutional develop- 
ment does not appear always to be a consequence of institutional isomorphism as prior theo- 
ries had proposed; variance may be added, at least initially, and homogeneity decreased. The 
data also suggest that institutional structures do not just happen. They evolve over a period 
of time as a consequence of human agency and demand and are maintained as resources to 
keep them going become available. 

Finally, Zucker was involved in analyses of organizations that were inefficient but survived 
for long periods on the basis of their institutional status. Of this work she says, “The notion 
that organizations could survive despite very low objective performance implied the possi- 
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bility of permanently failing organizations" (Meyer and Zucker 1989), that is, organizations 
that survive despite evident inefficiencies that logically should cause them to fail (Tolbert 
and Zucker 1996, 178). Pfeffer (2005) notes regarding this finding that these organizations 
apparently survived because, through political or other means, they were able to obtain suf- 
ficient resources to keep going. 

The Zucker perspective, as reflected in the use of laboratory studies, where institu- 
tionalization is introduced as an experimental manipulation, continues to receive some 
support (Lucas 2003), although microresearch of this kind is not found commonly in the 
institutional literature. 


Research in the Early Period Generally 


The Powell/DiMaggio perspective, also noted at the beginning of this chapter, has not been 
the subject of significant quantitative research by its authors. There have been qualitative 
studies, referred to by the authors as case studies, dealing with institutional process as they 
relate to book publishing, public television, art museums, and the like (see, for example, their 
articles in Zucker 1988 and Powell and DiMaggio 1991), but these cannot be considered tests 
of either their or any other institutional theory. This qualitative emphasis has persevered. A 
case in point is a study intended to provide evidence for the existence of institutional entre- 
preneurship in the sponsorship of a particular technology by Sun Microsystems (Garud, Jain, 
and Kumaraswamy 2002). 

Much of the early research, during the late 1970s and the 1980s, was conducted by either 
Meyer and Scott or Zucker. Yet there were studies conducted outside this nexus as well in 
this period. Some of the more significant of these require discussion. 

One such study looked at institutionalization (in terms of industry norms and traditions) 
as it relates to sales-compensation practices (Eisenhardt 1988). The findings indicated that, 
although institutional theory did contribute to an understanding of these practices, this effect 
was only partial, operating most strongly in relation to founding conditions and industry tradi- 
tions. Agency theory from economics was shown to operate jointly with institutional theory to 
provide the most complete understanding; this conjoint effect has been found more recently 
as well (Young, Stedham, and Beekum 2000). Another similar study utilized variables from 
institutional and ecological theory to analyze relationships involving vital measures using an 
event-history approach with voluntary organizations in Toronto (Singh, Tucker, and Meinhard 
in Powell and DiMaggio 1991). Both theoretical orientations proved to have a significant, 
complementary effect on foundings, deaths, and organizational changes. Such a combined 
operation of ecological and institutional theory has been documented in studies since as well 
(see Lee and Pennings 2002). That institutional theory provides only a partial explanation of 
dependent variables seems now to be well established. 

Tolbert (in Zucker 1988) studied institutional factors in the operation of large U.S. law 
firms, specifically regarding the establishment of structures to ensure the socialization of 
new members. The results clearly established that professional organizations are affected by 
institutional processes, as various theorists had indicated previously. 

Another area of institutional interest has been the diversification of large firms. Fligstein (in 
Powell and DiMaggio 1991) studied this process among the 100 largest companies over the 
1919 to 1979 period. He found that diversification put companies in the top 100, and failure 
to diversify led to a more rapid exit. It also institutionalized an elevated role for financial 
executives (Zorn 2004). In the early period diversification appeared to follow from chief 
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executive characteristics, but this correlation disappeared in the later years. The best index in 
this later period was the proportion of firms already diversified. The data lend good support 
to institutional theory and its imitative processes. 


Embellishments on the Imitative Theme 


The process among those of neoinstitutional theory that received by far the greatest research 
attention from 1985 to 1995, and to some extent beyond, is that labeled as imitative, or mimetic, 
following on the DiMaggio and Powell (1983) nomenclature (Mizruchi and Fein 1999). One 
such study looked into the diversification strategy that Fligstein had analyzed previously for 
the period up to 1979 (Davis, Diekmann, and Tinsley 1994). The data, extended over the period 
up to 1990, showed a marked deinstitutionalization, with many firms merging and having their 
diversified components sold off, and many others shunning the conglomerate growth pattern. 
Evidence is presented that this change occurred abruptly, was influenced by pressure from 
Wall Street, and appeared to reflect an underlying institutional shift. How these changes can 
be better understood and predicted remains a challenge to theory, but clearly market forces 
do interject themselves, at least in the business world. A similar effect is apparent in the dein- 
stitutionalization of permanent employment occasioned by downsizing in Japan (Ahmadjian 
and Robinson 2001); economic pressures were a distinct consideration. 

Other studies in the business context (and apart from the prevailing educational context) 
raise similar problems. For example Haunschild and Miner (1997), in studying acquisitions 
and investment banker decisions, found three different imitation modes operating. Furthermore 
these three may affect different components of a firm in different ways, producing variety 
at the level of the company overall, not homogeneity. Thus the usually predicted effects of 
imitative processes may well not occur in the manner theory anticipates. How often this sort 
of thing may occur is an open question. 

An analysis of the adoption of total-quality management programs by hospitals found that 
early adopters tended to customize the approach to meet their particular efficiency needs, while 
later adopters accepted the programs in standard form to gain legitimacy (Westphal, Gulati, 
and Shortell 1997). Thus mimicking the normative model seems to be a late-stage process; 
before that efficiency concerns may well exert considerable impact, producing variability, not 
homogeneity. Another study, also in the hospital setting, dealt with the decision to undertake 
cesarean births, studied as a hospital-level phenomenon (Goodrick and Salancik 1996). It was 
found that institutional forces set boundaries on the use of discretion in decisions. When risk 
was intermediate, and thus uncertainty the greatest, the characteristics of individual hospitals 
exerted the most influence on cesarean rates and thus hospital-level discretion was exercised. 
When risks were either high or low, institutionalized practices tended to prevail. Thus institu- 
tionalized actions do not emerge as direct mandates, but as frameworks within which technical 
forces may operate, setting the limits, as it were, and establishing bounds. 

In a study undertaken to establish the domain limitations on neoinstitutional theory, Kraatz 
and Zajac (1996) considered longitudinal data on a large number of private liberal arts colleges 
from 1971 to 1986. What they found was a substantial and pervasive move to professional 
and vocational curricula, a loss of homogeneity, and a failure to imitate the more prestigious 
institutions of this type. АП this appears to have occurred in response to market conditions, 
and with positive consequences for enrollments and survival. In 1986, 38 percent of all degrees 
granted were professional in nature, as contrasted with a comparable figure of 11 percent in 
1971, but note that the majority still remain of a liberal arts nature. This study is interpreted 
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as indicating a failure of neoinstitutional theory in a context that should be highly institu- 
tionalized; it also reflects the conjoint operation of factors that are probably best described 
in resource-dependence terms (see chapter 25). 

An interpretation of these results within institutional theory is also possible, however (see 
Stryker 2000), if an expanded version of the institutional domain is accepted. Furthermore, 
subsequent research indicates that a major factor in the adoption of professional programs 
was the advent of decisions by new presidents who migrated from colleges that had had 
professional programs (Kraatz and Moore 2002). 

Many of the studies have supported neoinstitutional theory while at the same time point- 
ing up certain deficiencies or limitations. Yet evidence of a more comprehensive nature is 
available also. In support of the Meyer/Scott theory, Laurila and Ropponen (2003) find that 
foreign expansion can turn into an institutional requirement that directs the development of 
firms in part irrespective of the economic aspects involved. Other studies reinforce the role of 
managerial cognition, myth, and symbolism inherent in the Meyer/Scott perspective (see, for 
example, Labianca, Fairbank, Thomas, Gioia, and Umphress 2001; Glynn and Abzug 2002). 
That firms do not necessarily choose certain techniques because they are technologically the 
best or most efficient is now widely apparent; rather, external legitimacy or reputation enter 
strongly into the equation (Staw and Epstein 2000). 


Modern Findings 


A study of the adoption of ISO 9000 quality standards as an index of institutionalization is 
particularly relevant to our discussion in that both institutional and technical considerations 
are involved (Beck and Walgenbach 2005). Institutionalization increases with the size of 
the firm. Yet firms with a high proportion of customized and small-batch production, which 
requires flexibility, are less likely to adopt the ISO 9000 standards. There is a clear tension 
between institutional and technical factors; both are operative, with some organizations being 
susceptible to the institutional influences and some retaining the discretion to remain techni- 
cally flexible. This is most apparent among the firms with a high proportion of customized 
and small-batch production. The study suffers from the fact that ISO 9000 certification was 
established at only one point in time; thus trends in adoption over time are not considered. 

Again the idea that institutionalization does not operate alone to affect outcomes is sup- 
ported. This is particularly manifest in a study of the impact of reputational rankings on the 
proclivity for institutionally produced change in business schools (Martins 2005). Schools 
whose administrators believed that their MBA rankings were discrepant from their own percep- 
tions of their school's standing among other schools were more likely to undertake changes in 
their MBA programs. “The results suggest that managerial interpretations and organizational 
identity work in concert to explain variation across organizations in the extent to which rank- 
ings motivate organizational change" (ibid., 701) in accord with institutional pressures. 

Another study dealt with how companies reacted to institutional pressures to take action 
with regard to substance abuse—either by introducing employee assistance programs (EAPs) 
or by drug testing. Normative pressures were evident in both instances, but EAPs took longer 
to develop, and thus reach compliance, with institutional factors being more in evidence. Drug 
testing was influenced more by strategic choice in the early period (Spell and Blum 2005). 
Thus the trajectories of change introduced by institutionalization appear to differ depending 
on the practice involved. 

An analysis of the institutionalization of organizational behavior theories is reported in a 
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prior volume in this series (Miner 2006b). This study has the advantage that certain advances 
in measurement are introduced. The hypotheses follow: 


1. Drawing on the importance ratings by organizational behavior scholars . . . , indexes 
to measure the institutionalization of organizational behavior theories should prove 
capable of creation using the evaluative distributions; accordingly, these indexes 
should serve to identify certain theories that have become institutionalized. Sup- 
ported, in that 11 such theories were identified— 15 percent of those studied. 

2. Theories thus identified as institutionalized should have an earlier year of origin 
to reflect the time needed for institutionalization to occur and become established; 
recent theories should not become institutionalized. Supported, in that no theories 
originating since 1970 have become institutionalized. 

3. The null hypothesis should apply in that the institutionalization of theories should 
be unrelated to outcome factors dealing with efficiency and performance. Supported 
for both practical usefulness and theoretical validity, but with some contradictory 
evidence, especially for theoretical validity. 

4. Indexes to establish scores that measure institutionalization using evaluative distribution 
data for individuals who rate organizational-behavior theories should prove capable 
of creation; accordingly these indexes should serve to identify individuals who are 
institutionalizers and thus exhibit conformity motivation. Individual differences should 
be clearly manifest through this process. Supported, in that 22 such individuals were 
identified —23 percent of those considered (Miner 20066, 236-37, 248—52). 


Note that the investigations considered in this section, and throughout, are extremely di- 
verse in nature, indicating the wide range over which institutionalization phenomena apply. 
Thus management education that deals with this subject can be expected to prove relevant 
for most if not all who participate. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As indicated previously it is difficult to find good critiques of neoinstitutional theory that do 
not deviate considerably from the dictates of objectivity. There are the devotees of the “old” 
institutionalism (see, for example, Stinchcombe 1997), the adherents of some version of the 
"new" theory (see, for example, Scott 2001), the advocates of alternative positions altogether 
(see, for example, Donaldson 1995, 2001; and Greve 2003); as well as those operating from 
an alternative philosophy, such as postmodernism (see Bowring 2000; and Hasselbladh and 
Kallinikos 2000). All have something to say, but what they say does not always represent a 
balanced position. Yet there does appear to be a certain consensus that "institutional theory 
is clearly the leading perspective among organizational sociologists in the United States" 
(Mizruchi and Fein 1999, 678). 

In this context let me explore some of the reviews in more depth to see what they do say. 
Tolbert and Zucker (1996) are critical of the Meyer and Rowan (1977) views on the grounds 
that there is an inherent ambiguity in their definition of institutionalization as opposed to the 
idea that institutionalized structures are often decoupled from behavior. They feel that this leads 
to a confounding of institutional and resource-dependence theory, a combination regarding 
which Zucker (1989) previously indicated considerable reservations; others, however, have 
found this to be a useful theoretical marriage (see Sherer and Lee 2002). It is evident from 
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the Tolbert and Zucker (1996) review that a certain amount of controversy does exist not only 
vis-à-vis other types of macrotheories, but within the neoinstitutional camp as well. 

Another point made in this review is that more direct measures of institutionalization are 
needed to document when institutionalized structures are and are not present. Such measures 
could derive from survey research and from content analysis of written materials. This is a 
point well taken. It becomes particularly important where conflicting institutional streams 
may be operative, as in the case of the liberal arts colleges (Kraatz and Zajac 1996). The use 
of such measures would also facilitate separating different alternative theoretical explanations 
of the same phenomena from one another. More often than not the research simply assumes 
the operation of institutional processes under certain circumstances; more definitive evidence 
in the form of clear operationalizations of constructs is needed. 

A quite different theoretical and research review, and one of the most negative that I have 
seen, is that of Donaldson (1995). This is part of his basic advocacy of structural contingency 
theory and his attempt to vitiate the influence of competing theories. It concludes that only the 
coercive isomorphism aspect of institutional theory can lay claim to unequivocal support from 
research. Numerous criticisms are offered both of theory (usually as lacking logical consistency) 
and of early research (as inappropriately conceived and conducted). There are some good points 
made, and some errors as well, plus a considerable amount of emotionality, but the net effect is 
no more detrimental to neoinstitutional theory than is the similar attack on resource-dependence 
theory (chapter 25) for that approach. However, useful questions are raised regarding the conduct 
and interpretation of certain specific research studies, particularly the early ones. 

On balance my own view is that the theory has a great deal of promise. It needs to deal 
more effectively with what appear to be changes away from institutionalization as in the 
Davis, Diekmann, and Tinsley (1994) and Kraatz and Zajac (1996) studies, but it is not true 
that such changes are not considered by the theory. DiMaggio (1988) develops the role of 
political process in both institutionalization and deinstitutionalization at length. The theory 
needs to attain greater precision in this area and probably to do so it will need to move to a 
treatment of dynamic processes within individual organizations, and even within individual 
personalities, including the sources of their interests; thus it will need to deal more explicitly 
with microsociology (Hargadon 2002). The importance of developing measures of theoreti- 
cal variables that Tolbert and Zucker (1996) stress would seem to put emphasis on a crucial 
consideration for the conduct of research that will move the theory beyond its present bounds. 
Furthermore, neoinstitutional theory in its present forms serves to describe phenomena that 
result in variance suppression across organizations; the theory does not handle factors, such 
as innovation, that produce increased variance (Bettis 2000) nearly as well. Thus its domain 
is limited, and this limitation needs to be recognized. On occasion the theoretical domain 
has been expanded beyond what the theoretical framework will support. This overextension 
has been noted by Hall (2001). Also informal institutions consisting of rules based on im- 
plicit understandings (social norms, routines, and political processes) need to be more fully 
integrated into theory (Zenger, Lazzarini, and Poppo 2002), and the role of legitimacy more 
fully integrated with the existing literature (see Johnson 2004). 
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EPILOGUE ON SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 


Sociological concepts of organizations are not distinguished by their contributions to practical 
usefulness. The emphasis has been on theoretical logic and soundness rather than application. 
Thus the two theories considered represent all that is available on that score. Other theories at- 
tempt to deal with matters of practice, but do little to offer suggestions that are truly useful. 
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Field 
research, 114—115, 122 
setting, 219 
studies, 62, 152-153, 174 
theory, 29, 32 
Financial 
executives, 356 
outcomes, 201 
services organization, 223-224 
Firms, 356-358 
reputation, 22 
Fit, 2507, 251-253, 312 
person-organization, 183 
Five forces framework, 19 
Flexibility, 278—279 
Focal organization, 338—339 
Fokker Aircraft, 32 
Followers, 196—199, 201, 205-206, 267 
Food-processing firm, 238 
Force, 68 
Force-field 
analysis, 30-31, 317 
pictures, 29 
Ford Motor Company, 120, 201 
Forecasts, 216-217, 219 
Foreign expansion, 358 
Foremen, 234 
Formal 
organization, 300, 306, 351—352. See also 
Organization(s) 
structures, 350 
Formalization, 273, 277—278, 280, 282, 285, 292—293, 
2931, 317 
of structures, 248 
Founders, business, 41, 321 
Founding rates, 355 
Framing, 216—217, 219 
Franchisees, 140 
Freezing, 31—32, 290. See also Unfreezing 
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Gainsharing, 235, 310 

Game theory, 19 

Games, 39 

Gamma change, 333 

Gatekeepers, 30 

Gender differences, 140 

General Electric Company, 95, 104, 122 
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General Foods Company, 239, 319 
Generalization, 8 
Generators, 53 
German language, 265, 274 
Germany, 218, 282 
Goal(s), 41, 67, 72, 84, 112-113, 119-120, 147, 
216—217, 219, 221—222, 318, 346-347 
acceptance, 112, 114 
achievement, 113, 121—122, 252, 312 
assigned, 121—122, 141 
attainment, 33, 116, 220 
commitment, 112-113, 141, 165 
intensity, 113, 116 
levels, 32-33 
maintenance, 14 
mechanisms, 115 
orientation, 248 
self-set, 117, 122 
Goal congruence 
rule, 132, 134 
theory, 299-312 
Goal-setting, 29-34, 90, 111—123, 260, 
332 
theory, 86, 111—123, 165 
Goldman Sachs, 178 
Government(al), 140, 342—343, 354 
agencies, 290 
city, 296 
departments, 219 
employment security units, 291 
federal, 354 
organizations, 296 
research in, 159-160 
Grid, 332 
Grievance procedures, 354 
Group(s), 32, 94, 99, 102, 121, 317, 319, 321 
closely-knit, 169, 174 
cohesiveness, 176 
composite autonomous, 234, 236. See also Work 
groups 
decision making, 30, 136, 255 
decision-sharing theory, 131—133 
membership, 31–32, 147 
motivation, 181 
norms, 321 
problem, 133f 1347, 136, 139 
systems, 171, 177, 181, 187, 206 
tasks, 58—60, 63 
theory, 133, 135, 186 
types of, 147-148 
Growth, 295, 321, 340 
—need, 57, 60—64, 621, 160—161, 163, 197 
orientation, 187 
satisfaction, 57 
Guilt, 97, 99-100, 104 
Gypsum plant, 273—274 
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Harvard Business Review, 10 
Harvard studies, 251 
Harvard University, 256, 265 
Harwood Manufacturing, 33 
Hawthorne studies, 127 
Hay Associates, 43 
Health administration, 353-354 
Hewlett-Packard Corporation, 75, 76t 
Hierarchic 

authority, 252 

organization, 20, 89, 121, 147, 169, 171, 183, 206 

processes, 265-276 

structures, 265-274 

type, 187 

systems, 171, 177, 180, 331 

theory, 189-190 
Hierarchy, 170, 343, 290 

dual, 331 

of needs, 195 

principle of, 267 
High-performance cycle, 116-117, 1197 
Hill Air Force Base, 51 
Historical development, of society, 265 
Hospitals, 174, 293, 342, 354, 357 
Housewives, 30 
Human 

agency, 355 

assets, 260 

growth training, 306 

maturity, concept of, 198, 312 

organization, 321 

processes, 317—318 

processual, 325, 328 

relations, 265—267 

training, 126—127, 150 

values, 240 
Human resource 

accounting, 260 

functions, 53 

inputs, 286 

management, 120, 207 

managers (HR), 17, 140 

planning, 119 

programs, 353 
Human Resource Management, 18 
Humanism, 21, 301, 316 
Humanist, 48 

values, 231, 299, 317 
Hygienes, 48—49, 51—53 
Hypotheses, 5—6, 9, 112, 154, 180-181, 280, 282, 359 
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Identity needs, 198 

Image theory, 215—228 
Imitative process, 357—358 


Implicit 
motivation, 41 
theories, 176 
Incentives, 70, 73, 116, 142, 202, 234 
Independence, need for, 169 
India, 41, 282 
Indian textile mill studies, 237 
Individual(s), 55—56, 59, 89, 94, 98, 112, 149, 210, 
302—303, 306, 320, 331 
decision-sharing theory, 133-134 
differences, 64, 75, 77, 102—103, 136, 139, 142, 241, 
243, 312, 345—346, 359 
motivation, 183 
tasks, 58 
Inductive theory, 7-8, 154 
Industrial 
democracy, 49, 242 
engineer, 127 
relations departments, 48, 53 
Industrialism, 233 
Industry norms, 356 
Inequity. See also Equity theory 
antecedents of, 95-101 
over-reward, 99—103 
reactions to, 97—98 
Infantile behavior, 312 
Influence, 169—178, 250, 338, 340 
idealized, 197 
need for, 196 
power continuum theory, 144, 211 
situational, 147—148, 1487 
Information, 132, 141, 240, 251 
Inhibition, 38, 421, 43 
Initiating structure, 170, 174, 176 
Innovate, desire to, 188 
Innovation, 37, 166, 242, 271—273, 279, 281, 
285-286, 301, 323 
Inputs, 95—99, 967, 103—104, 1051, 106, 338-339 
Institution(s), defined, xiv, 352 
Institutional 
environment, 350 
theory, xiv, 22, 356, 359. See also Neoinstitutional 
theory 
Institutionalism 
new, 274 
old, 355, 359. See also Neoinstitutional theory 
Institutionalization, xiv, 184, 297, 350—351, 355-356, 
358, 360 
defined, 351 
Institutions and Organizations, 353 
Instrumentality, 71, 73, 77 
Integration, 247-257 
Intellectual 
abilities, 286 
leaders, 183 
stimulation, 197—204, 207 


Intelligence, 40, 87, 150-151, 203 
tests, 187, 312 
Intergroup linking, 332 
Internals, 75 
International Business Machines (IBM), 47 
International studies, 282, 2861 
Interpersonal processes, 59 
Interventions, 22, 87–89, 243, 313, 318, 327 
agency of, 233 
governmental, 237 
high-quality, 157—166 
instrument of, 233 
object of, 233 
Interviewers, 99-100 
Interviews, 120, 252—253, 256, 280, 318, 
320 
Intimidation, 206 
Intrinsic 
motivation, 121, 205, 235, 237 
outcomes, 69—70, 74 
satisfaction, 164, 169, 174, 238 
Intuition, 16, 217 
Isomorphism, 360 
Israel, 201, 343 
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Japan, 282, 357 
Japanese research, 164 
Job(s), 47, 50, 77, 120 
blue-collar, 51 
characteristics, core, 56—60, 62—63 
design, 119 
dissatisfaction, 48, 94. See also Job satisfaction; 
Satisfaction 
enlargement, 47, 49, 210 
enrichment. See Job enrichment 
managerial, 63 
market research, 99 
motivation, 47, 238 
performance, 47, 68—69, 71, 721, 238 
redesign, 73 
rotation, 149, 234 
satisfaction, 47—48, 51—52, 531, 57, 60–61, 63, 71, 
113, 141, 153, 158, 239, 241—242, 326. See 
also Satisfaction 
security, 57, 60, 621, 235 
Job Characteristics Model, 64 
Job characteristics theory, 55—66, 69, 160 
Job Diagnostic Survey, 60 
Job enrichment, 47—51, 511, 57-61, 63, 119, 158, 160, 
234—235, 242 
Orthodox, 47—54, 58 
Joint ventures, 331, 340 
Jordan, 282 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 9 
Judges, 103 
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Justice, 331 
distributive, 94—108 
procedural, 95, 101, 106-107 
training, 107-108 


K 
Knowledge, 10, 14, 17, 40, 57, 59, 121, 139, 169, 172, 
174, 240, 260, 268—269, 271—273, 285, 290, 297 
of results, 35, 57, 112 


L 
Labor markets, 354 
Laboratory 
approach, 219 
procedures, 355 
research, 111, 119, 121—122, 225, 250 
studies, 62, 71, 113-115, 140, 142, 152, 220, 356 
training, 299, 306—307, 309—310, 316—319, 
326-327, 332 
Lag position, 339 
Laissez-faire leadership, 29—30, 197—198, 203-205, 
252. See also Leadership 
Law firms, 356 
Leader(s), 147, 158, 183, 195—196, 206, 225, 320-321, 
324 
effects, 170, 177 
—match, 146-156 
-member relations, 147—151 
performance, 151 
pseudotransformational, 199, 206—207 
reward, 176 
Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire, 198, 200-203 
Leader behaviors, 133f 134, 138, 170-171, 174—175, 189 
Leader-member exchange theory (LMX), 157-166 
Leadership, xv, 29, 33, 36, 119, 143, 147—150, 
157-158, 163-164, 169, 171—172, 181, 221, 
316-317, 320-323 
careers, 181, 183-184, 190 
development centers, 139 
external, 241—242 
main effects, 172-178 
problems, 172— 
reality-centered, 312 
training, 1497 169 
Learning, 84, 86, 91, 108, 323, 343 
A—B-C model, 86 
action, 200, 310 
anxiety, 324 
avoidance, 81 
defined, 80-81 
double-loop, 302—303, 3027; 308, 310, 313, 319 
operant, 81 
organizational, 299—311 
parallel, 324 
programmed text, 150 
seminars, 299—311 
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Learning (continued) 

single-loop, 302–303— 

S-O-B-C model, 86 
Least-preferred coworker (LPC), 146-150, 152-154 
Legitimacy, 22, 350—351, 354, 357—358, 360 
Life space, 33 

diagrams, 29 
Limited domain, 7, 30, 77, 360 
Line control, of work flow, 278—279 
Line of sight, 74 
Linear hypothesis, 154 
Location, 277 
Locus of control, 116 
Logging operations, 114 
Longitudinal 

analysis, 63 

data, 357 

research, 295 

study, 44, 189, 279, 286, 295-297 
Longwall method of mining, 231, 236 
Loosely-coupled systems, 339—340, 354 
Loyalty, 269 


M 
Macro 
organizational behavior, 273, 326, 347 
theories, 117, 159, 279-280, 346, 360 
Malawi, 41 
Males, 43 
Management, 21, 42—43, 233, 239, 248, 342-343 
development, 119, 146-156, 354—355 
programs, 39, 138-139, 202 
education, 350—360 
fads and fashions, xiii, 17, 22-23 
functions of, 261 
self, 86, 89—90, 117, 120 
theory, 15t 
top, 180, 183, 199, 211, 232, 242, 253, 293, 302-303, 
307, 309 
Management-by-exception, 197, 200, 202-205 
Management-by-objectives (MBO), 22, 119-121, 210 
Managerial 
cognition, 358 
decisions, 14—16, 137, 224 
performance, 138, 152, 204 
practice, 104, 265 
role motivation training, 40, 180-190 
success, 37, 42-43, 181, 261 
Managerialism, 20 
Managers, 13-17, 19-20, 38, 42-43, 421, 63, 73, 
81—82, 89—90, 103-104, 108, 131—132, 134—140, 
142-143, 149-150, 157—160, 164, 169, 
177—178, 183-184, 202-203, 210, 219, 223, 
234—235, 238, 241, 253-254, 261, 272, 285, 
292-293, 307, 316-318, 320-321, 337-338, 
340-343, 354, 166 
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female, 204 
finance/accounting, 140 
human resource (HR), 17, 140 
male, 204 
real, 183 
sales/marketing, 140 
utility, 224 
Managing involvement, 137 
Manager/scientist, 184 
Manufacturing 
company, 90 
firms, 283, 324 
jobs, 47 
organizations, 91 
plants, 250, 252, 293, 295, 310 
study, 87 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT), 301 
Masters of Business Administration (MBA), 181 
programs, 21—22, 354—355, 358 
Matrix 
defined, 254 
group, 234 
structures, 247-257 
Measurement, 83—84, 181, 256, 277, 324, 333, 359 
procedures, 40-41 
Mechanistic 
organization, 171, 347 
systems, 277 
Medical center research, 255—256 
Medicine, field of, 342, 353 
Members 
ordinary, 157 
orientation of, 248 
Mental 
ability tests, 187 
health, 47, 238, 353 
illness, 47 
Mentoring, 197, 200 
Mergers, 340, 343-344 
Merit, 289 
Meso theories, 183 
Meta-analysis, xiii, xv, 41, 44, 62, 77, 91, 106, 122— 
123, 142, 151-153, 164—166, 176, 190, 204— 
205, 241, 271-272, 2721, 281—282, 296, 327 
Methodological invariance, 169 
Michigan State University, 225 
Micro 
organizational behavior, 250, 279, 326, 347 
sociology, 360 
theory, 117, 281—282, 346 
Microsoft Corporation, 122 
Military, the, 140, 201 
Mimetic process. See Imitative process 
Miner Sentence Completion Scales (MSCS), 183, 
187-188, 190 
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Miner Sentence Completion Scales (MSCS) Normative 
(continued) processes, 352, 355t 
Form G, 181, 1827 rules, 351—352 
Form H, 181, 1827 186-187, 189, 1897 tests, 140 
Form Р, 181, 1827 187 Normative decision theory, 131—144, 157-159, 161, 
Form T, 181, 1827 187, 190 166, 215 
Minerals processing company study, 239 Norms, 266-268, 340 
Minimal critical specification, 239 Norway, 237, 239, 243 
Modeling, 84-85, 85t Null hypothesis, 359 
Moderator(s), 57—58, 62—63, 142, 152, 160-161, 172, 
175-177 (0) 
effects, 272 Obedience, 266—268 
hypotheses, 61, 63 Observation(s), 318, 321, 326 
variables, 143, 170-172 anthropological, 325 
Monetary incentives, 112, 114, 122 scientific, 3, 7 
Money, 37, 73, 81, 83, 88 Occupational choice, 68 
Moral maturity, 100, 103 Octants, 1487. 149-154, 1497 
Morality, 202 Oligarchies, 290 
Motivating potential score (MPS), 57-61, 627, Oligopolies, 346 
63 Oliver Organization Description Questionnaire 
Motivation, xv, 29, 48, 67-68, 70—71, 73, 77, 91, (OODQ), 183, 187 
117, 126-127 On the Nature of Organizations, 289 
inspirational, 197, 200, 202–204, 207 Open systems, xv, 232, 261, 338, 346 
sequence, 120f Operant 
theory. See Role motivation, theory behavior theory, 80-91 
Motivation hygiene theory, 47—54, 94, 104 learning, 81 
Motivation to manage, 180, 187. See also Role Organization(s), 111—123, 169—178, 232, 240, 266, 
motivation, theory 268, 293-294, 312, 337-347, 351-352 
Motivational defined, 247 
change, 38-40 design, 283-285, 296 
development, 38—40 differentiation, 251 
hierarchy view, 148 functional, 255 
Motivators, 49, 51—53, 74, 88 organic, 171, 177, 277, 347 
Motives, 40 pyramidal, 300r, 301, 303, 306, 311 
Multifactor Leadership Questionnaire (MLQ), rationalized, 67 
197—198, 200—203, 207t Science, xiii 
Multifunction, 240 studies, xiii 
Multiple regression analysis, 136, 175 theory, xiii, 257, 321 
Multiskilling, 234, 236, 242-243 types, 181 
Munificence, 339 Organization development, xv, 49, 119, 142, 169, 171, 
Myths, 350—351, 358 183, 210, 243, 247—257, 316-318, 332 
evaluation of, 333 
N interventions, 28 
National study, 280—281, 283 practitioners, 30, 200, 271, 299-311, 325 
Need Organizational 
achievement, 116, 197-198 change, 307—308, 313, 327 
satisfaction, 56 choice, 71—72, 77, 234 
social, 59, 241 citizenship, 107, 164 
—strength moderator, 57 climate, 119, 276, 321 
Need hierarchy theory, 55 commitment, 164, 202 
Neoinstitutional theory, 350—360 decline, 295. See also Organizational, survival 
Network group, 235 design, 6, 169, 233, 240, 321, 341 
Neuroticism, 77 formalization, 169, 174, 176—177 
Neutralizers, 170—172, 1731, 176 forms, 187. See also Organizational, types 
New England, 33 inflexibility, 169, 176 
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Organizational 
justice, 94—108 
levels, 303-306 
politics, 256 
practice, 34, 159, 202 
processes, 276—286, 302 
psychology, 19, 196 
realism, 10 
size, 272—273, 276-278, 282—283, 2841, 290—294, 
296—297, 358 
structures, 187, 251, 256, 266, 276—286, 296, 
301—302, 321, 350, 354 
survival, 337—338, 346, 350—351, 354, 356 
theory, 266, 312 
types, 183 
Organizational behavior 
defined, xiii—iii 
history, xiii 
modification (O.B. Mod), 80–91, 117, 244 
theory, 303 
Organizational Behavior: Foundations, Theories, and 
Analyses, 126, 210—211, 260, 331 
Organizational Behavior 1: Essential Theories of 
Motivation and Leadership, 11, 29, 36, 47, 55, 
67, 80, 94, 111, 157, 169, 180, 194 
Organizational Behavior 2: Essential Theories of 
Process and Structure, 11, 215, 231, 247, 265, 
276, 289, 299, 316, 333, 337, 350 
Organizational Behavior 3: Historical Origins, 
Theoretical Foundations, and the Future, 29, 
126-127, 261, 265, 350 
Organizational Culture Inventory, 221 
Organizational Culture Survey, 223 
Organizational culture theory, 199, 316—328 
Organizations: Rational, Natural, and Open Systems, 
353 
Orthodox job enrichment 
Outcome(s), 55, 57—59, 62, 621, 67, 70—72, 74, 77, 
95-99, 96t, 103-104, 1051, 106, 158, 174, 
337—338, 341, 358 
relationships, 141—142 
variables, 1651, 200, 343 
Output, 57, 87, 242, 326, 339 
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Paradigm consensus, 345 
Parkinson's Law, 112 
Parsimony, 9, 143, 257 
Participant written cases, 309 
Participation, 135, 138-141, 143 
Participative 
decision making, 34, 88, 140-141, 252 
goals, 121-122 
leadership, 139, 141. See also Leadership 
management, 49, 113, 131—144, 150, 161, 210, 260 
Passive-aggressive behavior, 324 


Path goal theory, 177 
Pay, 49, 52, 57, 60, 621, 74—75, 88, 95-97, 101, 
103-104, 106, 140, 158, 235, 242. See also 
Compensation; Monetary incentives; Money; 
Salary 
—for-performance, 76t, 101—102 
plans, skill-based, 75 
strategies, 344 
system, 240 
Peer 
groups, 116 
ratings, 74, 189 
Perceptual error, 140 
Performance, 32, 40, 48, 52, 58, 63, 69—70, 72-75, 77, 
81, 83—84, 88—91, 95, 101, 104, 106-107, 111, 
113-114, 116, 123, 141-142, 148, 1497 152, 
154, 161, 175—176, 203, 237, 241, 248, 252, 
278, 281, 342—343, 354, 359, 156 
appraisals, 74, 120, 164, 210, 319 
controlling, 170-171 
feedback, 88, 112, 120. See also Feedback 
indexes, 326 
ineffective, 184, 1857 
organizational, 276 
poor, 103. See also Performance, ineffective 
ratings, 158, 165, 203, 293 
-to-outcome expectancy, 70—71 
Permissive attitudes, 148 
Personal achiever, 116, 183 
Personality, 75, 90, 116, 126, 142, 154, 174—185, 198, 
205, 241, 286, 303, 312 
Persuasion, 220 
Philosophy, xiii, 7, 359 
Piece-rate pay, 33, 99, 101. See also Pay 
Pilot studies, 251—252, 280 
Planning, 39, 41, 123 
organization, 119, 283-285, 296 
Plans, 216-217, 221, 223 
Poland, 282 
Police departments, 174 
Policy implementation, 271 
Political processes, 340, 360 
Politicians, 342 
Postindustrial society, 232-233 
Postmodernism, 20, 303, 359 
Post-tests, 108, 138, 200, 313 
Power, 86, 172, 175, 249, 266, 270—271, 285, 290, 
318, 340-341, 346 
concentration of, 339 
departmental, 345 
indexes, 344—345 
institutionalized, 341, 345 
personalized, 38, 199 
position, 147-150 
satisfaction, 38 
sharing, 303 
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socialized, 38, 42, 421 
theory, 40 
Power motivation, 37—38, 42—44, 421, 188, 345—346 
training, 36—44 
Practical 
applications, 3—26, 53, 144, 146, 152, 161, 257 
sources of, 13-14 
usefulness, 8—9, 73—75, 210, 228, 274, 359, 364. See 
also Ratings, usefulness (practical) 
Practice, 13, 157, 16, 20, 22, 52—53, 88, 224, 243, 
252-256, 292—296, 313, 316, 364 
clinical, 40 
evidence-based, 342-345 
guidelines for, 39 
management, 283, 285 
nature of, 13—23 
Practitioners, xiii, 18, 53, 139, 142, 151—152, 183, 
202, 256, 319 
management, 22 
organizational development, 30, 200, 271, 299—311, 
325 
Praise, 81, 83, 88 
Predictor(s), 170-171, 174, 187, 204 
variables, 177 
Prepotency concept, 195 
Pre-test, 108, 138, 200, 313 
sensitization, 64 
Presidents, United States, 42 
Principles, 215—217, 219, 221 
of management, 261 
Process consultation, 326—328 
Production, 241 
goals, 114 
units, 2507 
workers, 1057, 106 
Productivity, 30, 98, 102, 114, 123, 151, 160, 237—239, 
242, 310, 327 
Professional 
jobs, 63 
motivation, 180 
norms, 252, 297 
organization, 171, 183, 187, 286, 356 
orientation, 169—170 
programs, 358 
rules, 350 
systems, 171, 177, 180, 204, 206, 271—272, 290-291, 
297, 331, 354 
Professionalism, 16, 290—291 
Professionals, 19, 170, 271—272, 340 
Profitability, 217—218, 220, 225 
Progress, 225, 351 
Project management, 254 
Projective 
measures, 41, 43 
techniques, 181, 184, 188, 326 
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Promotion, 427, 64, 72, 75, 164, 186, 201, 289, 
321 
Proofreading task, 100 
Propositions, 5-6 
Protestant ethics, 233 
Protestantism, 265 
Prototypes, 188, 199 
Psychoanalysis, 184 
Psychoanalytic theory, 126 
Psychological 
assessment, 126, 180—190 
capital, 260 
contract, 126, 317 
distance, 148 
safety, 324 
states, critical, 56—57, 60, 62—63 
success, 300—301, 307 
tests, 40 
Psychological Service of Pittsburgh, 47 
Psychologist, 33 
Psychology, 43 
clinical, 90, 186-187 
social, 29—34, 117, 196 
Psychometric properties, 174 
Psychomotor task, 113 
Psychotherapy, 308 
Public 
administration, 235 
data, 342 
utility, 164 
study of, 104 
Punishment, 81—83, 85, 90, 116, 176, 
351 
Pygmalion effect, 73 
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Qualitative 

procedures, 325—326 

research, 313 

studies, 355-356 
Quality circles, 22 
Quality standards (ISO 9000), 358 
Quality of work life movement, 19 
Quantitative 

procedures, 325—326 

research, 126, 356 
Questionnaire(s), 70—71, 174, 252, 256, 

318 

culture, 320 

data, 219 

interest, 114 

ratings, 71 
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Ratchet mechanism, 280, 283, 295 
Rate busters, 98 
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Ratings 
importance, xiv—xv, 29, 36, 47, 55, 67, 80, 94, 111, 
126-127, 131, 146, 157, 169, 180, 194, 210— 
211, 215, 231, 247, 260—261, 265, 274, 276, 
289, 299, 316, 331—333, 350, 359, 354 
self, 74 
usefulness (practical), xiii-xv, 29, 36, 47, 55, 67, 
80, 94, 111, 126-127, 131, 146, 157, 169, 180, 
194, 210—211, 215, 231, 247, 260—261, 265, 
2776, 289, 299, 316, 331—333, 337, 350, 354 
validity (theoretical), 29, 36, 47, 55, 67, 80, 94, 
111, 126-127, 131, 146, 157, 169, 180, 194, 
210-211, 215, 231, 247, 260—261, 265, 276, 
289, 299, 316, 331—333, 337, 350, 359 
Rationality, 271 
Readaptation, 251 
Real managers, 183 
Recognition, 53, 81, 87-88 
Recruitment, 321 
Redundancy of functions, 233—234, 240 
Reengineering, 22 
Reference source, 95-98 
References, citation counts of, 274 
Referent choices, 103 
Regulative processes, 3437 
Reinforcement, 81—83, 89—90 
Reinforcer 
positive, 81, 83 
social, 91 
Reliability, 60, 174, 188, 281 
internal consistency, 188, 203-204 
of measurement, 22, 87, 313, 326 
scorer, 41 
Religion, 190, 268 
Renewing American Industry, 251 
Representational rules, 351—352 
Reputation, 358 
Research, 7 
-based managing, 15-16 
evidence, 83 
problem-centered, 16 
stating problems for, 14 
Research and development units (R&D), 165, 
184, 204, 2502, 331-332 
Researchers, 15t 
Resistance(s), 58, 243. See also Change, 
resistance to 
Resource 
availability, 260 
domain, 251 
scarcity, 251, 337—339, 345 
Resource dependence, 337-347 
theory, 359-360 
Respect, 163 
Responsive role, 341 
Revolution, 267 


Rewards, 73—74, 81—82, 86, 90, 96, 99, 104, 164, 
169—170, 194, 197, 321 
distribution rules, 102 
equitable, 69, 158. See also Equity 
social, 88 
value of, 69, 72—74, 721 
Risk, 14, 37, 357 
avoidance, 43, 188 
Role(s), 158, 164, 181, 183, 341 
conflict, 164, 202, 252, 255-256 
discretionary, 341 
model, 160, 184, 197, 324 
perceptions, 69, 175 
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